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PEACE OR WAR. 


B* an unfortunate accident, the Federal Congress assem- 
bled on the 4th of this month, and the Prestpent’s 
message will have been delivered several days before the 
receipt of the English demands. If Mr. Lincotn has been 
prudent enough to pass over in silence the capture of the 
Southern Commissioners, he may still be at liberty to comply 
with the requisitions of international law. The Senate, 
or its Committee on Foreign Relations, may perhaps waive 
its concurrent authority; or, if it has the wisdom and 


' patriotism to share the responsibility of a just concession, it 


may protect the Executive against the unpopularity which 
might otherwise be incurred by the surrender of the 
prisoners. There is, however, too much reason to fear that 
Mr. SzwarkD may have persuaded the Present to sanction 
and adopt the illegal act of Captain Winks. If the Go- 
vernment is once officially pledged to a wrongful course, it 
will be difficult or impossible afterwards to retract in the 
presence of the ignorant and excited multitude. It seems, 
on the whole, probable that the outrage on the T'rent 
was not directly planned by the Government ; but the an- 
nounceinent that naval officers have been ordered ‘to allow 
themselves considerable latitude in their dealings with 
English ships, indicates a desire, not so unintelligible as it is 
disgraceful, to provoke a wanton quarrel. In no other civi- 
lized country are professional politicians so much in the 
habit of pursuing objects of their own in disregard of the 
public interests. The members of Mr. Bucwanan’s Cabinet, 
as their enemies assert, inflicted a deadly injury on the 
Southern States by inducing them to form a separate con- 
federacy in which they would themselves occupy a principal 
position ; and Mr. Sewarp may, in the same manner, con- 
sider a war with England advantageous to himself, although 
he cannot but be aware that it is ruinous to his country and 
his cause. To the last moment, the Secretary of STaTE 
protested against coercive measures ; and although he has, 
since the outbreak of hostilities, judiciously modified his 
language, he may possibly never have changed his opinions. 
It was perhaps necessary to promise the people an early 
and certain conquest of the South, but intelligent men at 
the centre of affairs must long since have known that 
success was hopeless. Once or twice, Northern journals 
have inserted significant hints of Mr. Sewarp’s inclination 
to abandon the enterprise ; but the minority which per- 
ceives that submission is inevitable is not yet strong enough 
to avow its convictions. The Prestpent and his Cabinet 
cannot withdraw from the useless struggle without forfeiting 
their popularity, unless some external compulsion furnishes 
them at the same time with a sufficient excuse and with 
the means of diverting attention from the South. In all 
similar embarrassments, the traditional resource of American 
politicians is a quarrel with England. A foreign war solves 
all political difficulties in the simplest manner. It bréaks the 
blockade, which cannot otherwise be decorously raised ; it 
establishes the independence of the Confederate States ; it 
provides the army of the Potomac with an unanswerable 
reason for not advancing to Richmond; and, above 
all, it explains, for all future time, the failure of 

prophecies which have for several months amused 
the population of the North. Like the great fire at 
Ravenswood Castle, under the judicious management 
of Caleb Balderstone, a rupture with England will for ever 
save Mr. Sewaxn’s credit asastatesman. “‘Where’s the plate, 
“ the plenishing, the family pictures?’ ‘All lost in the great 
“fire.” ‘ How comes his lordship to be so poorly provided ? 
“*What? haven’t you heard of the fire?’ All imperti- 
“nent inquirers receive the same answer—‘The fire, the 
“fire, the fire!” So, when America and Europe hereafter 
ask Mr. Sewarp for his boasted Union, he will refer them 


to the fatal war with England. The most splendid prospects 
of victory, the certainty of an early and triumphant peace— 
all was lost in the calamitous war. That accounts for all 
evaporated bluster and for all broken promises—the war, 
the war, the war! It is true Caleb Balderstone only 
burnt a heap of straw in the castle yard, while his imitator will 
have to set the house itself on fire ; but eloquent patriotism 
naturally leads to more serious sacrifices of the property 
of others than those which were prompted by the harmless 
vanity of an old family retainer. 

The choice of peace or war mainly rests with the Govern- 
ment of Washington, but something may possibly depend on 
English opinion, and it is desirable that the little influence 
which can be exerted on this side of the Atlantic should not 
be employed in envenoming the dispute. A war with the 
Federal Union will only be undertaken because it has been 
rendered unavoidable. No contesf can be more repugnant to 
English feelings, and even material interests enormously pre- 
ponderate in favour of peace. The mere increase in maritime 
insurance will almost balance the doubtful advantage of a 
sudden and enormous influx of Sea Island and New Orleans 
cotton. There were never so few laden American vessels to 
capture, nor so many unemployed hulls and sailors in Ame- 
rican ports to cover the sea with privateers. Great suffering 
may be inflicted on the enemy by blockades and isolated 
expeditions, but it will not be a war of great campaigns 
or of brilliant victories. English admirals and gene- 
rals will have nothing to fight for but an honour- 
able peace, and before they obtain it their successes 
may too probably sow the seeds of interminable animosity. 
There can be no peculiar sympathy between England and 
the new Confederacy as long as slavery is the basis of 
Southern institutions, and while the revival of the Slave- 
trade is an open question at Charleston and New Orleans. 
The statesmen of the South, while they remained in the 
Union, bid against the demagogues of the North for popu- 
larity by constant vituperation of England. Their great 
superiority in council and in arms has since conciliated a 
respect which has been withheld from their windy adver- 


saries. ‘Their commercial theories are less narrow and — 


obnoxious than the corrupt selfishness of Pennsylvanian 
policy, nor is there any reason why, if they abstain from the 
African Slave-trade, the Confederated States should not 
enjoy a profitable and friendly intercourse with the 
country which first recognised their belligerent rights. Yet 
the close alliance which must result from a joint warfare 
against the North would be in many ways embarrassing to 
the English Government. It is inconvenient to incur even 
a seeming responsibility for acts which cannot be controlled, 
while they may frequently not be approved. England, if she 
is forced into the war, will enter on the struggle without 
passion, as without hesitation; but the Confederates will 
simultaneously profit by the weakness of their enemies to 
exact vengeance for unpardonable wrongs. It would be idle 
to enumerate all the additional p which might be 
adduced that a war which is unanimously deprecated is in 
itself undesirable. Even the blatant journalists of New 
York will perhaps discover, when it is too late, that the 
previous forbearance of England was not suggested by fear 
of the irresistible strength of the North, and that the war 
has been commenced, not from a desire to profit by the 
weakness of the Union, but in calm and unavoidable com- 
pliance with the laws of duty and honour. 

The professed partisans of peace, as usual, form an excep- 
tion to the really pacific tendency of general opinion. Ata 
time when all classes are willing to abide by the strict rule 
of law, and to be contented with the barest technical satis- 
faction for an insulting outrage, the party which once derived 
its name from Manchester exaggerates the rights of belli- 


gerents, and protests against any attempt to vindicate the 
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national honour. The New York Herald, which only carica- 
tures the fully of its equally malignant rivals, disposes of the 
difficulty by ‘requesting the Prestpent to ‘call out 500,000 
mé6resoldiers, ‘and to build several hundred men of war. 
Any wavering on the part of the English Government would 
have been attributed to fear of the American Bobadil ; and 
yet the London advocate of the Northern States asserts that 
any attempt to resent the outrage on the British flag would 
be a cowardly ‘attack on an opponent who is temporarily dis- 
abled. It is unwise to provide fresh fuel for the deep but 
restrained indiguation of Englishmen ; but it is far more dan- 
gerous to encourage American presumption. The writers 
who ‘argue that ambassadors may be taken from neutral 
ships because Mr. Laurens was captured on his way to the 
Hague, in 1781, on board an American packet, although 
they may not be capable of understanding a legal argument, 
will be misled by the blandering apologies of their English 
supporters. The blessing which is promised to peace- makers 
will scarcely attend the mischievous busybodies who foment 
quarrels by unseasonable exhortations to peace, when extre- 
mities can only be avoided by reparation and justice. 


MR. BRIGHT ON AMERICA. 


Tis not unsatisfactory to find that Mr. Bricurt, after all, 
differs little in opinion from the world at large. He was 
generally supposed to be an uncompromising opponent of war, 
even when it was undertaken on the justest and most 
plausible grounds. As England has in former times been 
engaged in not unfrequent hostilities, his examples and illus- 
trations of the wickedness of war were conveniently drawn 
from the proceedings of his own countrymen. The Russian 
war of his own time,and the French war of a former generation, 
were frequently denounced as unprincipled contrivances of 
the aristocracy for the purpose of increasing the number of com- 
missions and accelerating promotion in the army and navy. 
The Americans, having no House of Lords, were naturally ex- 
empt from the military madness of Europeans, and it was an 
article of faith with Mr. Bricur'sdisciples that standing armies 
were the cause of war, and not war of standing armies. It 
now appears that the doctrine has been misunderstood, or 
expanded into a principle when it was only intended as a 
special and limited precept. War is culpable when it is 
undertaken by an English Government in defence of English 
rights or interests; but foreigners, and more especially 
American Republicans, are entitled, if fair means prove in- 
sufficient, to maintain their system of freedom and equality by 
force. 1f Mr. Brigur had explained in the first instance that 
his objection applied only to unjust aud impolitic wars, the 
arguments which have been directed against more sweeping 
theories might have been wholly spared. The paradoxical 
philosopher is found entirely to agree with the multitude, 
although some difference of opinion may prevail when the 
test of justice and expediency is applied to particular 
quarrels. It is much to have secured the admission that 
war may be justifiable ; and it is a curious accident that the 
rightful and beneficent war which is now waged by the 
Northern Americans began in the absence of a standing 
army on either side. It happens to be the unanimous 
opinion of nineteen educated Englishmen out of twenty that 
a more purposeless and hopeless enterprise than the recon- 
quest of the South by the Federal Government has never 
been projected by any ancient or modern State. Mr. Bricut 
is, as usual, in the minority when he exhibits himself as the 
uncompromising advocate of war. 
In explaining to his friends at Rochdale the illegality and 
unreasonableness of secession, he may perhaps be accused 
of dealing with irrelevant or obsolete topics; but it 
is natural that a politician who so heartily identifies 
himself with the Northern part of the extinct Union 
should repeat the technical phrases which still delight 
American ears. Other foreigners who are dispassionate 
enough to profit by their position of bystanders, while they 
cordially admit that the secession was contrary to law, remirk 
that it has nevertheless taken place, and that some hundreds 
of thousands of men are now in arms to defend it. The 
original rebellion against England was less unanimously 
adopted by a far smaller population, and the similarity 
of the two secessions is not disproved by the statement 
that, as might have been expected, they respectively pro- 
ceeded from somewhat different causes. According to Mr. 
Barienut it was proper'to rebel against “a corrupt Ministry 
“in Downing:street, and a boroughmongering Parliament in 
“ Westminster.” Om-the other hand, itis proper to repress 


by arms a rebellion against a system in which “the repre- 
“sentation of the South in the Legislature was not only 
“ abundant, but in exeess.” There is something whimsical 
and surprising in the complacent pedantry which 

euts out ready-made patterns of policy, and even of 
history, for nations. The insurgents of 1776 never com- 

plained either of Ministerial corruption or of rotten 

boroughs, and the Secessionists of 1861 are perfectly aware 

that they were fully represented in the Federal Congress ; but 

Mr. Bricut can only approve the Declaration of Inde- 

pendence because it might have contained his own favourite 

phrases, and he finds it impossible to understand that dis- 

affection and disruption can be occasioned by any grievance 
except inequality of suffrage. The Southern planters de- 

clined to remain as a permanent minority in the Union ; 

and the Federal Government, which was justified in testing 
the sincerity of their resolution, is now, according tothe 
best and calmest judgments, fighting in effect only for re- 
venge. Useless and endless bloodshed is abhorrent to ordi- 
nary minds, but Mr. Bricut’s prejudices against war disappear 
when it is carried on in connexion with universal suffrage, 
vote by ballot, and equal electoral districts. When 

he rebukes public speakers and writers for want of sym- 

pathy with the United States, he forgets that a third of the 

former Federation is also entitled to its share of regard. A 

year ago, any distinction between North and South would | 
have been bitterly resented by the Americans and by their 

English devotees. As long as the lion and the unicorn are 

fighting for the Crown, the loyal reverence which is ordi- 

narily due to the Royal arms is unavoidably puzzled and 

suspended. 

As to the attack on the Zrent, Mr. Bricut has, in the 
first place, no doubt that the American Government will 
make ample reparation, if the act proves to be wholly un- 
authorized. It is certainly unlikely that Mr. Sewarp will 
adopt the language of the New York papers by, at the same 
time, acknowledging the wrong and openly refusing to re- 
tract it. The refusal, if it is unfortunately given, will not 
apply to the reparation, but to the admission that the act of 
the American Captain was illegal. As Mr. Bricut is well 
aware, the English Government is bound by the opinion 
of the law officers that the capture of the Southern 
Commissioners was wholly unauthorized by law. The only 
remaining question relates to the conduct of the American 
Government, whieh must bear the whole responsibility of a 
choice between peace and wrongful war. It is not to 
“misrepresentation the most gross, or calumny the most 
“wicked,” that the evils of a possible rupture must be 
attributed, although the malignant falsehoods of the 
American press and platform, always uncensured by Mr. 
Bricut, have done much to produce that feeling in 
the States which tempts a weak and corrupt Govern- 
ment to violence against England. The present issue 
is simple, and it has nothing to do with misrepresenta- 
tion or calumny. The captain of the Sun Jacinto is not 
accused of reviling the English flag, but of taking passengers 
from under its protection without lawful warrant. 1t would 
be interesting to ascertain Mr. Bricut’s opinion of the 
proper method of proceeding, on the assumption that the 
outrage was wholly illegal, and yet that the remonstrances 
of the English Government are contumelionsly rejected. He 
says that the Northern Americans would have been stigma- 
tized as cowards if they had let the seceders go in peace; 
and even Englishmen are not altogether willing to incur the 
charge of cowardice. It is searcely credible that the only 
justifiable war on record should be that which now rages 
along the border of the Free and Slave States. 

Mr. Conpen, in a letter to the chairman of the Rochdale 
meeting, observes that the opinion of the Jaw officers is not 
conclusive, “beeause the matter in dispute must be decided, 
“ not by the British, but by international law.” In other words, 
English lawyers, by giving an opinion on international law, 
convert it into a code of merely municipal obligation. If 
the opinion turns on British, that is, either on Scotch or Eng- 
lish law, it must be as impertinent to the occasion as @ 
dissertation on counterpoint. The law officers are the proper 
advisers of the Government on all questions of international 
law ; and although all due consideration will be given to-any 
arguments which may be adduced in defence of the capture, the 
Cabinet, if it ultimately agrees with the opinion of its profes- 
sional assistants, must proceed to enforce compl:ance with its 
demands. “Whatever be the issue of the legal contro- 
“« versy, this is a question which we cannot hope to bring to 
“9 more satisfactory issue byan appeal to arms.” If judg- 
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ment were never followed by execution, there would be little 
use in litigation. An appeal to arms is not intended to make 
a right plainer, but to extort it from an obstinate wrongdoer. 
Mr. Cospen argues for a “complete revision of the Inter- 
“ national Maritime Code,” especially as regards merchant 
vessels in time of war. If the new code were established, 
it would be subject to violation ; and a belligerent, after cap- 
turing a neutral vessel in defiance of maritime law, might 
positively refuse redress to the injnred Government. In sucha 
case, it is difficult to understand how “the question can be 
brought to a satisfactory issue,” except by an appeal to 
arms. The remedy for an illegal act is not a reform of the 
law, but redress and compensation voluntarily conceded or 
extorted by force. In the present case, the law which Mr. 
CospEeN would render stiil more favourable to neutrals 
happens to be already sufficient for their protection. The 
recommendation that they should submit to an excess of 
belligerent jurisdiction is not calculated to maintain or 
extend the exemptions which they enjoy. The promise of 
an amended law of assault is an insufficient apology for a 
blow in the face. A feverish and impatient sympathy for all 
real or supposed enemies of England not unfrequently tempts 
both Mr. Coppen and Mr. Bricur beyond the strict bounds 
of impartiality and moderation. 


THE PRUSSIAN ELECTIONS. 

l oes is politically very much in the position in 

which England was in the earlier days of Georce III. 
Events have gone on so quickly here, and our political 
changes have been so numerous and rapid, that we are apt 
to forget how short a time separates us from the days when 
our grandfathers thought their sovereign a pattern monarch, 
extolled his obstinacy and political incapacity to the skies, 
and made a hero of a good family man. Grorce LIT. had 
excellent qualities, and he had that sort of pertinacity which 
in small matters enables a man to carry his point. He kept his 
country engaged for years in a useless contest with America, 
but he succeeded in keeping many of the cleverest men of his 
day out of the offices he was determined to deny them. The 
nation tolerated, and perhaps liked, his interference. It 
set against his political shortcomings the amenity with 
which he talked to labourers and children in the neighbour- 
hood of Windsor. If the King was known to have “his 
“ friends,” and to dictate what his friends were to do, this 
was an affair rather for Court circles than for the country to 
discuss. The present King of Paussia goes on much in the 
same way. He lets his views be clearly known. He told 
the chief people of one town, lately, that they must be good 
subjects and send him the right sort of deputies. He did 
not want Democrats, and he did not want Reactionists, 
The really right article for a King’s friend was a moderate, 
safe, placid Constitutionalist. At another town, placed in 
the centre of a mixed population, he told his friends 
there that he should think them very poor creatures 
if they did not manage to send him a purely German 
batch of representatives. No one in Prussia seems to think 
this very odd. The father of his people expresses his senti- 
ments, and he is quite at liberty to do so. Loyalty is very 
strong in Prussia, and loyalty takes the form of liking to 
know the Kino’s wishes. We are long past this stage in 
England. There is no country in the world more loyal than 
England, but our loyalty is greatly strengthened by the 
Queen's known impartiality. In Prussia, the recent elee- 
tions have ended in a great triumph of the Liberals ; and the 
first feeling inspired by their triumph is an anxiety to know 
how the Kine will like it. Both he and his subjects wish 
to offer themselves as a happy family, and directly the 
children begin to enjoy the novel pleasure of casting off 
their leading-strings they look up to their father’s face to 
see whether it is not overshadowed with a frown of dis- 
pleasure. 

Still, however, progress is made. The Prussians wish to 
please their K 1x, but nevertheless, when the hourof trial comes 
they decline to vote for the worse man because the better 
man may not be so welcome at Court. It wassoin England. 
Although the nation liked Grorce III. and was satisfied 
to humour him so far as it could, yet it did not abandon 
such liberty as the Constitution gave it, and without hesita- 
tion returned the Kinc’s enemies even when his. friends 
desired the seat. In Prussia, the Liberal gain is said to be so 

t that one half of the Conservatives have been turned out. 
ither the Kiye and a minority must: override the Con- 
stitution, or the Liberals must-have a ministry of their own. 


Nor is this triumphant party without an object which is dis- 
tinct enough to keep it together for atime. [thas acry, and its 
cry is German Unity. It wants the Kine to set about gain- 
ing an acknowledged right of leadership in North Germany, 
The Kune, it thinks, is inclined to hesitate, and to pity his 
fellow-sovereigns too much, and the Liberals have hit on a 
way of hastening and helping him on. He loves his army, 
and, above all things, wants to see it efficient. He prides 
himself on the smartness of his troops in their drill, and 
their proficiency in manceuvring ; and the present critical 
state of the Continent has furnished him with a good 
reason for greatly increasing the number of men at his 
command, and for accumulating a store of the munitions 
of war. But armies can never be had for nothing, 
and the taxation has gone on increasing as fast as the 
army. The military Budget of Prussia now reaches eight 
millions of English money, and the more economical and 
close-fisted portion of the Prussian public grumble at this, as 
all over the world. ‘The Liberals seem 
to think they can take advan of this. They can pro 
and, if they are united, they m4 carry, & wainction of th 
Military Budget. The Kuve, it is hoped, will never endure 
this, for soldiers are his one hobby, and to have fewer soldiers 
would be to undergo tle most serious mortification. Rather 
than see his beloved army reduced, he would act, it is caleu- 
lated, as the Liberals think he ought to act, and what they 
apparently have most at heart is to induce their Government 
to take such a line as shall drive the minor States into a 
junction, for all military and commercial purposes, with 
Prussia. 

Even if the petty Powers were in the long run wiped out 
by this process, the Prussians would not feel any very profound 
regret. But they do not in the first instance ask for this. 
They point out that Prussia is very heavily taxed for her 
army, but that her taxation is exceedingly light for the pur- 
poses of her civil government. If the taxation of North 
Germany were better distributed, the Prussians would pay 
much less for their army, as its cost would be partly borne 
by the little States, while these little States in return would 
reap the benefits of a great extension of their commercial 
relations, aud a considerable reduction of their civil expenses. 
It must be owned that, in whatever way we put this 
balance of benefits, the poor little sovereigns of the 
tiny principalities of North Germany appear to be likely 
to suffer by it. And it is precisely because they 
are exposed toa risk that the King of Prussia is supposed to 
view all schemes of German Union with indifference. To 
support energetically the development of Prussian supre- 
macy demands qualities and ideas quite out of his line. It 
would be too absurd if the Vicror Emmanuet of Germany, 
as German Liberals are apt to call King WiLt1AM, were to 
go about the chief towns of Western Germany entreating 
his hearers to make up a happy family party at Berlin, 
and eschew all naughty people like Democrats and 
Reactionists. The Kine, therefore, does not much wish 
an active policy in Germany, and the Liberals now 
propose to hint to him that he may have a_ large 
army if he has an aetive policy too, but that he 
cannot have the former if he does not have the latter. 
It may be observed that this is rather a dangerous 
game to play, for the Liberals are avowedly trading on 
the support of those taxpayers who are discontented with the 
increasing proportions of the War Budget. These ingenious 
politicians may be caught in their own net. ‘Thearmy may 
be really reduced, and then they may say a long farewell to 
the supremacy of Prussia. They may depend upon it that 
the little States will have nothing to say to a scheme of in- 
corporation unless they get eflicient military protection in 
return for their acquiescence. 

Weare much too well pleased with the Liberal triumph in 
Prussia to speak slightingly of it, but it must be owned that 
even in the hour of triumph Germans are always unlucky, 
and show a weakness in some point of their armour. What- 
ever other signs of advance Prussia may exhibit, she certainly 
does not shine in her list of rising statesmen. She, as well 
as every other German State, seems afflicted with an ineur- 
able tendency to put mediocrity at the top of the tree. There 
was only one Prussian statesman who had something like a 
minor European reputation. There was-one Prussian who was 
known to people who do not study the Almanach de Gotha. M. 
Vow Vincke had attracted attention by the courage and 
success with which he had saved Prussia from being d 
by Austria into a manifestation against Italy, and what he 


said had a degree of firmness, and sense, and pith in it, that 
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made it almost seem as if Germany might some day pro- 
duce a Parliamentary statesman. M. Von Vincxe has led 
the Liberal party in its days of adversity, and has won its 
confidence. Now his party is triumphant, and he declines 
to have anything more to do with it. He absolutely re- 
fuses to have a seat in the Lower House; and the reason 
given for his desertion of his friends and his post is, 
that he fears the Liberal party may be hard to keep 
together, that a section of it may offend the Kune, 
and that thus the party generally may lose reputation 
and position. Of course it may. That a_ political 
party often requires delicate management and the gift 
of tact in its leaders is part of the alphabet of states- 
manship. But a political leader must be a very poor 
sort of man if, the moment his party requires him to 
guide it discreetly, he abandons it altogether. We really 
feel very sorry for the Germans. They have sense and edu- 
cation enough to look up to a statesman if they could only 
get one. They do their best. They elect as good deputies 
as they can find. They offer to take any line, and adopt any 
cry, if only they can but be creditably led ; and yet the 
sheep cannot secure a shepherd. We very much doubt 
whether they will ever get one until some one rises to the 
surface who has much more of the popular fibre in him than 
would be welcomed in German Courts at present, and who 
will force himself into power by awakening and touching the 
heart of the nation in times of difficulty. The usual educated, 
well-born, well-meaning German seems to us a dead failure 
for all the higher purposes of political life ; and Germany 
can scarcely hope to be great until he is superseded. We 
capnot say how long England might have walked in her 
narrow ways if the two Pirrs, and Fox, and Burke had not 
come to stimulate the spirit of the nation and raise the 
standard of statesmauship. 


PUBLIC OPINION IN AMERICA. 


ATURER consideration of the American outrage sug- 

gests the question, Have we not been regarding the 
probable issue of the dispute from too technical a point of 
view ? There are, indeed, matters where the form touches the 
substance so nearly as to be scarcely susceptible of separate 
discussion. In the affairs of private life, as in those of 
nations, the manner of doing a thing is almost as important 
as the thing itself. But this importance arises from the 
supposition that the two interested parties bring to the dis- 
cussion of the subject similar habits of thought, temper of 
mind, and capacity of judgment. It presupposes an equality 
of moral, as well as intellectual, temperament on both sides. 
If two men, born and brought up in the station of gentlemen, 
quarrel at cards, and one of them loses his temper and allows 
himselfto commitanaggressive or insolent outrage on the other, 
the issue is foreseen from the beginning. The offender who, in 
the heat of passion, has temporarily renounced his allegiance to 
the standard of manners which regulates the behaviour of 
men belonging to his condition of life, on the subsidence of 
his passion makes submission to the power which he has 
defied, and amends to the companion whom he has insulted. 
But where the aggressor and his victim belong to different 
spheres of society, brought up in different habits of mind and 
with different notions of comity and fairness, the procedure 
is not so smooth, nor the conclusion so easy to be foreseen. 
If a low, rude, vulgar fellow chooses to vindicate a plausible 
right in such a way as to injure and annoy a gentleman, it 
is easier to maintain the theory than to admit the practice of 
putting up with the actual wrong, through a consideration of 
the probable right which it is intended to assert. Butwhen 
this mode of dealing is “ not accidental, but a trade”’—when 
the rude fellow always makes his claim either a pretext or a 
vehicle for offensiveness and vexation—when, previously to 
any insult, he excites the curiosity and sympathy of his coarse 
companions by telling them how he is going to rile the 
“ gentleman,” and, after the insult, rouses their brutal 
exultation by telling them how he has insulted him— 
when this is done, not once or twice, or by accident, but half- 
a-dozen times by premeditation—it becomes a question whether 
an unusual remedy must not be applied to an extraordinary 
abuse. To tell sucha fellow that his conduct is discourteous 
is not to humiliate but to exalt him in his own opinion ; for 
he meant to be discourteous, To tell him it is against all 
the rules of “society” is to inflate him with the proud con- 
sciousness of having defied that which he despises. And as 
tor the legal tribunals, there are few men who care to bring 
upon themselves the trouble, worry, and expense of travelling 


fifty miles to a county town to be badgered in a witness-box, 
in a vain effort to prove the subtle elements which go to make 
up systematic offensiveness and impertinence. A readier and 
more certain remedy is that which, in the memory of existing 
Etonians, the present Lord Downsurire, the late Lord 
Warerrorp, and Mr. C. Kzan used to apply with signal 
effect to the unseasonable demonstrations of blustering 
bargees, and which, if it has the fault of being at variance 
with the written law of the land, has the merit of doing 
that which the law is supposed to intend, but does not always 
succeed in doing. 

We fear that after all the learned ink that has been spilt 
upon the affair of the Sun Jacinto, we must be compelled at 
last to put the question on another footing than that of a 
controversy whether the same men can be both rebels and 
belligerents according to the caprices of a belligerent Power, 
and whether a neutral ship can be stopped on the high seas 
for harbouring men whom the aggressive State has pro- 
nounced to be not belligerents, but rebels? We must look 
to the tone, demeanour, and previous acts of our antagonists, 
not merely to the abstract arguments applicable to the case. 
We must judge of the animus which dictated this act by 
the numerous similar acts which preceded it, and by the 
expressions of will, intent, and anticipation which accom- 
panied them. The American Government is in the position 
of the rude boor, conscious of infinite powers of annoyance, 
destitute alike of scruples and of shame, recognising only 
the ultimate arbitration of the strong arm which repudiates 
the appeal to codes, and presuming, not without reason, that 
more scrupulous States will avoid or defer such an arbitration 
as long as ever they can. Read by the light of recent 
history, the seizure of Messrs. Mason and SLIDELL is 
a monstrous outrage. It is an outburst of the same 
spirit, at once sly, rapacious, and aggressive, which based 
the demarcation of the North-eastern boundary on a forgery, 
and broke the national faith by the armed occupation of 
San Juan—which revived the Slave-trade to thwart England, 
and made its revival the means of affronting and insulting 
her. Who that has read the correspondence which preceded 
the Asnpurton Treaty, or that which followed the invasion 
of San Juan, can bear to argue points of international law 
with a disputant by whom no law is admitted save that which 
favours his pretensions and promotes his interests ? 

Let no man say that we are unjust in thus estimating the 
unconscionableness of American policy. Whoever knows 
the United States, or has studied their history, knows that 
the policy of their Government reflects the opinion of the 
people, and that the people who govern opinion are the 
mob. There are, in the cities and homesteads of the Northern 
States men of property, education, reflection, and refinement— 
men who have availed themselves of the opportunities which 
wealth and comparative leisure give them to study the his- 
tory of other nations beside their own, and the history of 
their own country by the lights of other writers than their 
own. Many of them have English sympathies, associations, 
and prejudices. Rich, accomplished, studious, erudite— 
these men would, in other and happier nations, be the oracles 
of public opinion and the leaders of political parties. They 
would command the attention of listening Senates, and win 
the confidence of constitutional Sovereigns. They would 
speak with the authority which belongs to knowledge, 
to disinterestedness, to conscientiousness. But in their 
own country—let it be repeated for the thou- 
sandth time—such men are, everywhere but in parts 
of the New England States, nobodies. Their superior 
education, no less than their character and wealth, exposes 
them to envy and distrust. Because they are rich, they are 
“ aristocrats.” Because they know more than the masses 
about them, they are unpractical. Because they have read, 
travelled, and appreciate foreign countries, they are dan- 
gerous or lukewarm citizens. For such men political life 
offers no career. ‘They have no sympathies with the mob. 
They cannot talk Bankum by the hour. They cannot falsify 
history. They cannot forge documents. They cannot pander 
to passions which they do not share, or propagate delusions 
which they heartily despise. They cannot take common 
stock with the vile and vulgar mercenaries who pull the 
wires of political puppets on the degraded platforms which 
Universal Suffrage erects for the parade of its own ugliness. 
And, despairing of the means to raise a strong political 
party that should represent the sentiments of a class which 
is in truth “ better” than the multitudes which surround it, 
they consign themselves to political obscurity rather than 


earn the equivocal martyrdom which hired bruisers — 
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or partisan policemen are wont to dispense among un- 
reasonable and obstinate opponents. Nor is their absence 
from the council-halls of their country compensated by 
the exercise of their influence elsewhere. They dare 
not set up a newspaper of their own; for they know 
that it probably would not be read by those whom it was 
intended to instruct, and that, if it were read, those whom 
it proposed to teach would destroy the types, and invest the 
compositors with the plumeopicean robe of the republican 
Nemesis. 

Thus then, practically, there is no class in the Federal 
States on whose knowledge, patience, temper, and judgment 
foreign nations can rely for the pacific and moderate discus- 
sion of nice international questions. The “ politicians” who 
govern the States are adventurers, and the least reputable 
of adventurers. They are men who have not had sufficient 
capital to engage in commerce, or sufficient learning to succeed 
at the Bar. But a fluent tongue, unabashed audacity of asser- 
tion, and a reckless disregard of consequences, qualify them for 
marshalling the ‘‘ Hard-shells,” the “ Dead Rabbits,” or any 
other of the multifarious factions which it taxes American 
ingenuity to name and English intelligence to understand. 
There is no public opinion but that of their followers ; and 
that they are bound, not to modify or correct, but to re-echo 
and intensify. To attempt to teach those whom they lead 
would be a presumption inconsistent with their vocation and 
fatal to their interests. They must know nothing, speak 
nothing, beyond that which their satellites know and speak. 
Only they must speak louder, oftener, and in more blustering 
phraseology. They must echo ignorance with ignorance, and 
prejudice with prejudice. 

And what ignorance and what prejudice! Consider for a 
moment the elements of the American mobocracy. Putting 
aside the quieter and remoter districts of the New England 
States, what are the constituents of that community whose 
opinion is the public opinion of the Northern Republic ? 
The great medley population of the large cities—a colluvies 
gentium—the sewerage of Celtic and Teutonic nationalities— 
creatures born and bred in a normal love of anarchy 
—devoted to rowdyism, lynch-law, and swerd-canes— 
hating order, authority, and law—and, above all else, 
hating England as the embodied representation of 
order, authority, and law—add to these the sons of men 
of a like nature and origin who have been born American 
citizens, and have received the ordinary education common 
to all the sons of citizens. Imagine these men educated in 
the belief (which all their school-books inculcate) that in the 
great contest of the Revolution, and in the subsequent war 
of 1812, England pitted her whole undivided strength against 
the States, and was always beaten—that she has never 
fought a successful battle, by land or by sea, against Ame- 
rican forees—that Washington was never occupied by British 
troops—and then you have a notion of the ignorance, pre- 
judice, and passion which it is the trade of their journalists 
and demagogues to fan and foster. Can we wonder that 
among such a people so flattered and so puffed up, the tra- 
dition of fictitious victories and imaginary successes whets 
the appetite for fresh aggression and inspires the lust of new 
outrage? Can we wonder that, with their vivid recollection 
of the unrepelled. invasion of San Juan and the submissive 
withdrawal of the British gun-boats from the Cuban waters, 
the outrage on the Z'rent should be welcomed with enthusi- 
astic applause, as the legitimate consequence of past insults, 
and the natural precedent for insults yet to follow ! 

To talk of moderating the public opinion of such a people 
by arguments drawn from the text-books of international 
Jaw seems as melancholy a waste of respectable intentions as 
the well-meant efforts of Dame Partington to tranquillize 
the surges of the Atlantic. This is more obviously the case 
when we see that there are American lawyers who justify 
the act of Captain Witks. We might have been sure that 
there would be advocates of the popular side, and we now 
hear that Mr. Evererr and Mr. Grorce Sumyer have de- 
clared that the San Jacinto only did what international law 
permitted her to do. We do not attach much value to the 
opinions of a man who is a politician far more than a 
lawyer, and of a lawyer who is backing up the policy of a near 
relative. The opinion of bad or interested lawyers may be 
accepted as a slight excuse for the popular passion which it 
really embodies ; but we fear that it is not by Varret or by 
Purrenporr, by Wueaton or by Sir W. Scorr, that the 
opinion of the Federal States and the designs of their Govern- 
ment will be finally guided or enlightened. Mr. Sewarp 
has shown what he auticipates is coming by announcing 
that immediate steps will be taken to strengthen the po 


defences of Maine. Itis, indeed, a sad reflection that, in this 
year of grace, 1861, we need the rough and ready interpre- 
tation which arms and force alone can give whereby to con- 
strue the reciprocal obligations of States. But the history 
of the world tells us that Right is a poor abstraction unless 
supported by Might, Opinion a shadowy vapour unless en- 
forced by Power, and that the blessing promised to the 

eacemakers can only be earned by those whose native and 
unfaltering strength enables them to insist when others sue 
—to exact when others humbly pray for the desired and 
precious boon. 


THE FRENCH EMPEROR'S FINANCIAL REFORMS. 
[ nothing were needed to restore the equilibrium of the 
finances of France but a lucid account of the laws 
which have successively failed to accomplish that object, the 


narrative of MM. Vuirry and De Parrevu would put an end | 


to all anxiety on the subject. The document, like all French 
documents, is beautifully systematic, and is open but to this 
comment, that it is utterly silent on the one particular as 
to which information is wanted. An English statesman in 
a similar predicament—if onecan imagine an English Minister 
under the necessity of explaining alittle deficit of 40,000,000l., 
and introducing a Bill for the prevention of such mishaps in 
future—would probably have omitted nearly all that M. 
Fou p has laid before the French Senate, and have said all 
that M. Foup has omitted. He would not have troubled 
himself to go back further than the origin of the mischief; 
but he would have stated explicitly the extent of the difficulty, 
the causes to which it was to be ascribed, and the way in 
which he proposed to remove them. Those who look for 
such explanations in the exposé des motifs appended to the 
new Senatus consultum, will be altogether disappointed. 
Except in the most general terms, not a word is vouch- 
safed to explain why the vast Budgets which have been 
voted for the administration of the Empire have been 
exceeded by so enormous a sum as  40,000,000/, 
The machinery by which the State has hitherto contrived to 
raise funds to pay its way from day to day is also thought 
unworthy of notice, and there is not an attempt to justify 
the confidence which is professed, that the Emperor, who 
has set at defiance the spirit of his own law of 1852, will 
pay a loyal respect to the more onerous restrictions of the 
law of 1862. The restraints of the new law would be the 
merest cobwebs to a Government bent upon spending with- 
out reference to previous calculations or constitutional 
sanctions. Without any technical breach of the law which 
has just been introduced to the Senate, the Emperor may 
lay out as many millions as he pleases on his army, his ships, 
and his pleasures, just as he has hitherto done without 
technically violating the existing Constitution. The real 
value of the concession that is offered does not consist in 
the legal checks which it is supposed to establish, so much 
as in the implied admission that France will not bear a con- 
tinuance of the prodigality of past years, and in the oppor- 
tunities for serious financial debates which the Parliament 
of the Empire will, for the first time, enjoy. The exposé 
des motifs is therefore, for the most part, beside the question of 
the day, though, regarded as an historical essay on the theory 
of financial administration, it has an interest of a different 
kind. 

The narrative takes its departure from the financial legis- 
lation of the Restoration—a sufficiently early commencement, 
even if there were not special reasons for avoiding all refer- 
ence to the transactions of the First Empire. The Budget 
Law of 1817 was not very different from that which M. Foutp 
is now about to introduce, except in the one material dis- 
tinction, that the privilege of voting amendments, which was 
then enjoyed by the Chamber, is now denied, except in a very 
indirect and limited shape. The Budget was presented, as it is 
now proposed to be, insome detail, the expenditure of each Mi- 
nistry being cut up into a number of distinct chapters. But 
there was no specific appropriation of the votes, the Govern- 
ment being at liberty to transfer credits from one chapter to 
another of the same Ministry, provided the total vote for that 
Ministry was not exceeded. A further indulgence was granted 
in the pennission to establish by Royal ordonnancesupplemen- 
tary and extraordinary credits, but only in cases of special ur- 
gency, and these provisional arrangements were to be legalized 
in the next session by an ex post facto vote. It was thought 
that this system would reconcile the substantial control of 
the Legislature with the requisite degree of administrative 
freedom ; but the machiuery which M. Fouup has so closely 
copied failed to realize the ends proposed. By virtue of its 
power of amendment, the Chamber converted this system 
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into something more nearly resembling our own plan of 
specific appropriation than the originators of the scheme had 
ever designed. There was little confidence between the 
Legislature and the Executive, and a constant struggle ensued 
—on the one side, to cripple the Administration, on the other 
to evade the restrictions of the law. Under the Government 
of July, the English principle of appropriation was enforced 
with still greater strictness and suspicion. Each year the 
divisions of the Budget became more minute, while the 
Government, under the plea of urgency, was continually 
stretching its privilege of decreeing extraordinary and sup- 
plementary credits. The scheme, more perfect’ perhaps in 
theory than ours, broke down because it was worked without 
confidence and without sincerity. The votes were systema- 
tically exceeded, and yet the Administration was hampered, 
and instead of reconciling the necessities of the State with 
the control of Parliament, the result was to weaken the 
Executive without preventing unauthorized expenditure. 

In 1852, Louis Napoteon cut a short road through all 
these embarrassments, by simply making himself absolute 
master of the financial administration. The moral influ- 
ence of public discussion was annihilated by denying to the 
Chamber the right of amendment, and compelling it either 
to submit to the demands of the Emrrrox in every particular, 
or to paralyse the Government by an absolute rejection of 
the entire vote for any Ministry whose estimates were 
thought objectionable. The Emperor was not even limited 
by law to the total sum which he had himself proposed. 
Not only might he transfer credits from one chapter to 
another, but he was endowed with the unfettered preroga- 
tive of decreeing extraordinary and supplementary credits to 
any extent that he might think fit. The only condition was 
that these decrees should be converted into laws by the assent 
of the Legislature some two years after the money was spent. 
M. Foutp observes that it was universally believed that this 
arrangement, by allowing the utmost freedom in the transfer of 
credits, would render extraordinary and supplementary credits 
extremely rare. Certainly, if any persons believed this, the 
Bmperor was not of the number, for his practical interpreta- 
tion of the law he had framed was a course of expenditure 
which bore no relation whatever to the votes of his Parlia- 
ment. Universal suffrage had given him absolute dominion 
over the resources of France, and, as most other men would 
have done under the circumstances, he used the privilege 
without restraint. To do the Legislature justice, they never 
liked the financial arrangements of their so-called Constitu- 
tion, and were constantly protesting against the extravagant 
abuse of the system of extraordinary and supplementary 
credits. Where was the use of voting a Budget, if the amount 
was to be increased by 50 per cent. at the sole will of the 
Emperor ? 

What M. Fovtp now proclaims is a plausible theory enough. 
He says that the past ten years have been devoted to the conso- 
lidation of the Empire, and that the time has now come to 
regulate its financial affairs. He admits, in the frankest 
manner, that the supposed checks of the existing law are 
simply illusory, and that it still remains to frame a working 
machinery which shall secure the reality of constitutional 
control. What he proposes is, to renew the law of 1817 
without the power of amendment which was the only effec- 
tual guarantee that it contained. The Budget is no longer to 
be voted by entire Ministries, and the Chambers will be at 
liberty to reject, though not to vary, any one of the grand 
sections into which the budget of each Minister is to be par- 
celled out. An example will show the rea] value of this 
provision. The Army Estimates are split into five sections, 
one of which is headed Pay and Maintenance of the troops. 
If the Chamber objects to the expenditure under this head 
as excessive, it will be at liberty to refuse to vote anything 
for the purpese, but it cannot reduce by a single ration the 
vote which the Emperor may propose. Of course a power 
of this kind, except for the indirect influence of Parliamen- 
tary discussion, will prove as illusory as the present law is 
acknowledged to be. But this is not the only weak point 
of the new Constitution. Absolute freedom is given to the 
Government to transfer votes at ‘pleasure within the limits 
of a single Ministry ; and this is explained to mean, not 
only that a real surplus on one head—say on the vote for 
warlike materials—may be applied to another, as, for in- 
stance, to the augmentation of the strength of the army, but 
that the whole of the sums granted for specific purposes may 
be transferred at once, leaving the Chamber under the abso- 

lute necessity of consenting at a later period to a fresh vote 
to replace the funds which have been so diverted from their 
destined objects. As if this were not enough, the right of 


decreeing extraordinary and supplementary credits is pre- 
served intact, although nominally the condition is attached 
that they must be sanctioned by a law. M. Foutp, how- 
ever, is careful to explain that this may be, as at present, a 
law to be passed after the money is gone, though he promises 
that in practice the indemnity shall be applied for either 
within the current year, or as soon after as may be foun- 
convenient. 

If we were to look only at the letter of these provisions, 
we should find little to indicate that the financial control 
was about to pass from the Executive to the Legislature ; and 
yet, if rightly used, the new régime may prove a complete 
revolution. Without good faith and confidence, no consti- 
tutional checks can avail much, and it is easy to demon- 
strate, as M. Founp does, the utter impracticability of a 
system of minute appropriation like our own, if worked in a 
spirit of suspicion on the one side and evasion on the other. 
It does work, because our Ministers never venture to 
juggle with the forms of the Constitution, and our Par- 
liament never uses them to cripple the action of the 
administration. If the Emperor Napo.eon will keep faith 
with his Parliament, even the loose machinery he has devised 
may serve to keep his finances in order ; and whether he does 
keep faith or not, will perhaps depend on the attitude of 
the independent minority of the Legislature. What he has 
done shows that he feels the necessity of winning the real 
confidence of the Chamber, and it will be the fault of those 
Frenchmen who aim at constitutional liberty if they do not 
make the practice of something like economy the indis- 
pensable condition of the success of the Emperor's policy. 
The concession now offered is nothing in itself, but in skilful 
hands it may perhaps be made the germ of a real constitu- 
tional system. The discussions on the Budget and the recep- 
tion of the loan which must before long be announced will 
go far to decide whether the Emperor's move is to prove a 
mere juggle or the first step towards liberty. 


CANADA. 


C. is asserted on competent authority that Canada is loyal, 
and there is at least no reason to suppose that the 
Canadians are mad. If they were anxious to be annexed by 
the Northern Federation, they might almost certainly attain 
the object of their wishes ; and as long as they desire to 
retain their present allegiance, they are perfectly capable of 
defending the position which must form the basis of their 
future independence. It is not probable that they will wish 
to enclose themselves within the meshes of the MorrtLn 
Tariff for the purpose of sharing the glory and responsibility 
of conquering the insurgent South. When the founders of 
the American Union were themselves engaged in an “ un- 
‘natural rebellion,” they failed in their attempt to force 
Canada intoa similar revolt ; and in the war of 1812, American 
ambition was again baffled by the loyalty of the colonists, 
although, as General M‘CLELLAN lately observed, General 
Scorr had the good fortune of “consecrating the soil of 
“(Canada with his blood.” If war should unhappily 
break out, the Imperial garrison will be largely strength- 
ened, and the local militia and volunteers will be 
at least a match for any equal number of extempo- 
rized soldiers from the States. It is true that the 
colony contains more than one race, and several political 
parties, who may feel different degrees of attachment to the 
English connexion. The Roman Catholics of the Lower Pro- 
vince stood aloof from the reception of the Prince or WALES, 
and the Orangemen of the West resented his discouragement 
of factious demonstrations ; but the French Canadians have 
little sympathy with the grasping New Englanders ; and the 
zealots who have transplanted into a distant Continent the 
traditions of the Boyne will scarcely range themselves side 
by side with the patriotic Mzacuer. If the whole popu- 
lation is not of one mind, it is nevertheless sufficiently 
unanimous for practical purposes. The first American 
regiment which violates the frontier will remove all shades 
and distinctions of feeling by uniting all the North American 
colonies against the insolent invader. , ; 
The Federal Government has found it hitherto impossible 
to gain any serious advantage over five or six millions of 
eneinies who are politically embarrassed by the possession of 
slaves. The Confederates are subject to the danger of forcible 
emancipation, they are destitute of money and of allies, and 
they are excluded from maritime intercourse with the outer 
world. Canada, on the other hand, with three millions of inhabi- 


tants, and with no weak point in her social institutions, will be 
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supported by all the resources of a Power which will in turn 
blockade the Northern ports, and drive the Federal fleets 
from the sea. As long as the Southern war lasts, it will be 
almost impossible for the Federal Government to main- 
tain even a defensive force on the Northern frontier. 
Mr. Sewarp probably hopes to make peace with the 
Confederate States by recognising their independence 
under cover of the popular irritation against Eng- 
land; but even if he succeeds in his object, the 
negotiations must be long, and the Border States will require 
a military force to keep them in subjection until the in- 
numerable points of dispute are finally settled. Even if all 
the 500,000 men in the field were available for a still more 
wanton war, they could make little impression on such a 
country as Canada. North America, with its vast spaces, 
and its population of English descent, may be traversed, from 
time to time, by hostile armies, but it is not made to be 
conquered. The inhabitants will everywhere, in the long 
run, be stronger than the invaders ; and in the supposed 
struggle the Canadians would have the aid of the only re- 
gular army on the Continent, as well as of an irresistible navy. 
All the chances of success would be reversed if England were 
insanely meditating the conquest of American territory. In 
the struggle which has, for eighty years, supplied the United 
States with inexhaustible materials cf vapouring, the English 
Government was endeavouring to retain possession of its 
ancient dominions. Notwithstanding its mismanagement, 
the Royal armies generally maintaine? their superiority in the 
field ; but when they were gradually compelled to withdraw 
from the positions which they held, the independence of the 
Colonies was practically complete. In future wars, English 
commanders will have no motive for engaging their troops 
deeply within a hostile territory. If the war proceeds, it 
may perhaps become expedient to set right the errors or 
frauds of diplomacy by rectifying the boundary lines in 
Maine and in Oregon, and a superiority in arms will also be 
profitably employed in closing the vexatious dispute about 
San Juan ; but, in general, England enters into the contest 
without a selfish impulse, for the purpose of coercing a rude 
and arrogant Government into the observance of national 
justice and courtesy. There will be little difficulty in apply- 
ing the force which may be necessary for this purpose 
through the exclus've instrumentality of the fleet. No army 
will be required, except to assist in the defence of Canada ; 
and the home garrisons can easily spare troops for this 
purpose without any serious augmentation of the peace es- 
tablishment. 

As far as it is possible to judge at a distance, there seems 
reason to believe that Canada is determined to form a separate 
nation, instead of merging itself in the American chaos. The 
party disputes of the province are conducted with an energy 
which is more impressive than intelligible to ordinary readers 
of the colonial journals. The Ministerialists and the 
Clear Grits have always forcible arguments to urge against 
ene another, but neither party appears to complain of any 
grievance proceeding from the Imperial Government. The only 
indication of American sympathies is furnished by the fre- 
quency with which, in party polemics, they are attributed to 
adversaries whom it is expedient to damage. The French 
Canadians and their allies in the Upper Province are opposed 
to the Orangemen, as the Democrats of the North and South 
were lately allied against the Black Republicans. Their 
antagonism is, however, less strongly based on social dif- 
ferences or on material interests, and for the most part their 
controversies appear to be managed without the introduction 
of any foreign element. 

If Canada should, at some future time, form any union with 
neighbouring States, the change will probably be coincident 
with a new territorial dismemberment of the Northern 
Federation. In the south-west, Upper Canada joins the 
great States beyond the Alleghanies, which will almost cer- 
tainly throw off the yoke of the Protectionist manufacturers 
of Pennsylvania and Massachusetts. It is impos-ible and 
unnecessary to look forward to distant revolutions, 
dependent on causes which will probably have been 
unanticipated. It is enough for the present purpose to see 
that, in all reasonable probability, Canada is not destined 
to satiate or stimulate the vanity of aggressive Americans. 
In former ages, the limits of States were regulated by dy- 
nastic combinations, or modified by the fortune of war. 
Prussia and Austria are the estates which certain families 
amassed in the course of generations. The Italy of the 
present day, on the other hand, unites from a sense of 
national unity. The Confederate States of America derive 
their origin from social and economical causes. Canada may 


either hold together by historical tradition, or split asunder 
for political reasons. A war between England and the 
Northern Union is more likely to postpone the change than 
to precipitate a separation. 


WANTED A CANDIDATE. 


‘on cause of the people does not prosper in Finsbury. 
The attorneys, publicans, and cab-owners of that im- 
portant and influential metropolitan borough have not yet suc- 
ceeded in finding a gentleman qualified to contest with Mr. 
Remincton Mitts the costly honour of representing them 
in Parliament. Not that there seems to be any insur- 
mountable objection to electing Mr. Mrxts himself, though in 
one or two particulars he only partially realizes the accredited 
type of the metropolitan member ; but Mr. Mitts is only 
one, and it takes two to make an election what it ought to 
be. If Mr. Mitts stands alone, he will probably get in for 
3000/. at the outside—that being, it seems, the regulation price 
of an uncontested metropolitan seat ; whereas what is wanted 
is, that at least two gentlemen should disburse at least twice 
300ol. a-piece for the good of trade and the furtherance of the 
interests of human progress. Thus far the utmost exertions of 
the local managers to supply the desideratum have proved un- 
availing. There has been no lack of candidates, but they have 
one and all been of the wrong sort. Mr. Steign would very 
much like a seat in Parliament in the abstract, but considers 
it dear for the money. Mr. ex-Sheriff Lusk starts the 
perfectly irrelevant objection that he cannot discover in what 
respect Mr. Mixts’ principles differ from his own, and that 
he does not think it right to “divide the Liberal party.” 
He either cannot or will not understand that the very thing 
which the Liberal party in Finsbury want is to he divided 
between two or more candidates with cash at command. Mr. 
BiLancuarp JERROLD has received a requisition, but his ac- 
ceptance is said to be contingent on the proceeds of a penny 
subscription to be got up by his friends. Looking at the num- 
ber of pence that it takes to make 3000/., the speculation 
does not seem a very hopeful one—not to speak of the in- 
trinsic absurdity of appealing to the million to raise a 
fund for distribution among themselves. There are two 
Coxrs in the field (one of them the’ Cox, Wat Tyuer 
Cox), but both of them are stated to attach the same 
inadmissible condition to their candidateship—namely, that 
the costs of the great struggle for constitutional principle 
must be paid for them, and not by them—which is precisely the 
one condition that deprives their proffered public services of 
allvalue. It is due, indeed, to an old favourite of the public, 
to mention that the Mr. Cox with whom Finsbury and the 
world are already acquainted is prepared to pay out of his 
own pocket the legal expenses of his election, which are esti- 
mated at 400/. But free and independent electors want a 
gentleman who will pay extra-legal or illegal expenses ; and 


there is reason to fear that Mr. Cox’s liberal offer will go - 


about as far to secure his return as the enthusiasm with 
which we are told he is everywhere greeted by the non- 
electors. The matter is really coming to be a serious one 
for the proprietors of well-stocked beer cellars and roomy cabs, 
and the vendors of political influence. A committee was spe- 
cially appointed nearly a fortnight ago by a public meeting 
of electois to discover a fit and proper candidate, combining 
sound political views with a long purse, but the result is 
truly discouraging. “After the most mature and anxious 
“consideration and consultation with distinguished gentle- 
“men holding advanced Liberal principles, your Committee 
“have to report that they have been unable, in view’of the 
“probable short duration of the present Parliament and the 
“expenses of contesting this large constituency, to obtain a 
“candidate of views consonant with those of the great 
“majority of the electors.” There is no saying who or what 
may turn up at the last moment, but, according to present 
appearances, it would actually seem that a great and enlight- 
ened borough is going to be knocked down cheap to the 
first bidder. 

It is not in our power to give Finsbury any advice that 
can help it out of its present difficulty, but we may perhaps 
offer a useful hint or two for its future political guidance. 
The significant reference to the “probable short duration 
“of the present Parliament,” as constituting the main 
difficulty in the hunt for a suitable candidate, strongly 
suggests the desirableness of an early modification of 
one of the main articles of the Radical creed. It seems 
that there are two sides to the question of Short Parlia- 
ments. Parliaments may be too short for the purposes 
of free and independent electors. It is, of course, natural 
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that gentlemen interested in the periodical disbursement of 
sums ranging from 3000l. to 10,000/. should desire frequent 
opportunities of exercising a justly valued constitutional 
privilege ; but the too eager pursuit of this rational and 
legitimate aim may tend to defeat its own object. There 
must be moderation in all things. At any rate, annual 
Parliaments would, as Finsbury now sees, be adverse to the 
well-understood interests of constituencies; and it may 
be doubted whether it would even be safe to risk triennial 
drafts on the liberality and patriotism of aspirants for 
legislative honours There is no use in seeking to com- 
bine incompatible benefits. Beer and money cannot be 
expected to flow as freely as might be wished if the 
floodgates are to be opened too frequently. Perhaps 
once in seven years, with the pleasant contingency of an 
occasional penal dissolution, is about as often, all things con- 
sidered, as the functions of metropolitan ten-pounders can be 
exercised to the fullest advantage. Other amendments of 
the traditional Radical programme also occur to us as de- 
serving the best attention of gentlemen holding advanced 
Liberal principles. They are, indeed, quite right to stick to 
the Ballot, for it would be well to give independent electors 
the chance of being paid twice over for the same vote ; but 
it seems very questionable how far it would be expedient to 
extend the franchise beyond the ranks of its present pos- 
sessors. It is among the most elementary of arithmetical 
truths that, in proportion as the participants in a given fund 
are multiplied, the share falling to each one is diminished ; 
and as there appears to be already a serious difficulty in pro- 
viding the requisite amount of capital applicable to a dividend, 
it would clearly be a suicidal blunder toaugment indefinitely the 
numberof shareholders. On the whole, theexisting organization 
of metropolitan constituencies seems excellently adapted to 
the convenience of the various parties concerned, and we 
should recommend the favoured ten-pounders to beware of 
changes which, to say the least, cannot possibly improve their 
actual position. 

Though it is not, strictly speaking, any business of ours to 
show Parliamentary candidates how to manage their own 
affairs, it is impossible not to feel a certain interest in the 
fortunes of a gentleman who is prepared to sink some thou- 
sands of pounds exclusively for the public good. We must, 
therefore, be permitted to remark that Mr. Remineron 
MILLs appears, in some of his recent speeches to the electors, 
to be unwisely presuming on the popularity which naturally 
attaches toa liberal paymaster. His first address was un- 
exceptionably judicious. He showed a just appreciation 
of the parochial mind when he put in the front 
of his qualifications as candidate the lucky circumstance 
that he had been “born in the borough, and for 
“many years resident within its limits.” He was 
almost equally happy in his complimentary mention of “ those 
“ intelligent classes of society which have been hitherto ex- 
“ cluded from the privilege of the elective franchise.” He 
likewise showed a sound judgment in going strongly for the 
abolition of Church-rates, and in irrevocably pledging him- 
self to give his “ best attention” to “ proposals of wise eco- 
“nomy.” It may be feared, however, that some of his sub- 
sequent declarations are less adapted to sustain him in public 
favour, especially if he should find himself, after all, com- 
mitted to a serious contest with Mr. Cox, or any other “real” 
Friend of the People. Why need he let out that he is “not 
“at present prepared to give the franchise to every male 
“ adult ” What business has he to see “ practical difficulties” 
in the way of the equalization of Poor-rates? He is quite 
right in demurring to a “ Maine Liquor Law” for one of the 
thirstiest constituencies in Christendom ; but why tell people 
in Clerkenwell that the Game-laws are not a grievance 
which peculiarly affects them, and that primogeniture has 
in the main worked well for England ? Above all, what can 
have possessed him to say that, if a Bill were introduced into 
Parliament for settling the Church-rate question on some 
other basis than that of instant and unconditional repeal, he 
would not positively pledge himself not to listen to what 
could be urged in its favour? We assure Mr. Mitts that 
this sort of thing will not do for Finsbury. He may per- 
haps think that, as he pays his money, he may occasionally 
take his choice between sense and nonsense ; but he will find 
that a generally sound principle may be strained too far. It 
was not thus that his predecessor acquired and preserved an 
unexampled popularity through the changes and chances of 
thirty years ; and it is not thus that he need hope to retain 
a position into which he seems likely to step in the fortunate 
absence of a qualified competitor. Evena safe intellectual me- 


diocrity, with which Mr. Mais may be ungrudgingly credited, 


will not atone for the offence of a finical reluctance to bolt 
popular pledges whole and undiluted. It is only due to 
Finsbury in particular, and to metropolitan borough Radi- 
calism in general, to acknowledge that the periodical pay- 
ment of 3000/. or 10,000/. will not necessarily buy a safe seat 
for a politician who is the least in the world too respectable 
for his work. 


FRANCE AND THE UNITED STATES. 


O reason for surprise or for suspicion of crooked design 
is furnished by the language of the French Imperialist 

press on the subject of the American outrage. The Emperor's 

conduct of his foreign affairs has throughout had one stable 

side—its conformity with every line of policy which French 

traditions point to as especially French. The tradition that 

the Sovereign of the French nation is the Eldest Son of the 
Church has had much to do with that part of the Emperor's 
Italian diplomacy which at first sight seems least in- 

telligible. The tradition that France and Germany are 

always struggling for superiority in Italy had much 
to do with the Italian campaign. The tradition that 

France is the patroness of the Latin Christians in 
the East dictated the measures which brought on the 
Crimean war, and produced more recently the expedition to 

Syria. And now the tradition that France ix the champion of 
the rights of Neutrals explains that unqualitied condemna- < 
tion of the outrage on the Z'rent which the French Govern- 

ment appears to have intimated to its newspapers. It is 
needless to search for more private and personal motives, 

though doubtless the American belief in the extreme good- 
will of the Emperor of the Frencu is without foundation, 
and consequently the gross flattery of him in which the 
American Press has indulged is adulation thrown away. 

It is enough to say that France has always contended for 
the narrowest construction of the rights of belligereuts 

against neutrals, and has always supposed that identity of 
feeling on the subject has been the strongest bond of 
sympathy between herself and the United States. 

It would be strange indeed if the French Governnient con- 
sented to invest belligerents with the extremest privilege 
ever yet claimed for them just at the moment when it would 
itself suffer most by the concession. France, when she used 
to profess herself the advocate of neutral rights, had doubtless 
some direct interest to serve, for she was hardly ever fortunate 
enough to find herself standing aloof from wars as a neutral, 
and all her supply of foreign commodities was brought to 
her in neutral bottoms. But her chief object in repudiating 
the supposed rights of belligerents was to annoy that 
great antagonist whose naval superiority was always in- 
clining the balance against her. Now, for the first time, 
she has a stronger interest than the mere wish to irri- 
tate and embarrass Great Britain. Havre is almost 
as considerable a port of disembarkation from America 
as Liverpool or Southampton, and, indeed, has more 
than its share of traffic with the Southern parts of the 
American Continent. There is not the slightest reason why, 
if the Captain of the San Jacinto be right, all the vessels 
making for the mouth of the Seine should not be boarded 
by the cruisers of North or South. General Scort, for 
example, could have been taken the other day by the 
Nashville from the deck of the Havre and New York 
Company’s steamer, with far greater colour of legulity than 
formed the pretext of the officer who seized the Confederate 
Commissioners. Nay, the American precedent goes still 
further than this. If Captain Wixks acted legally in the 
West Indian waters, there is not a shadow of doubt that the 
French packet, while crossing alternately with the English 
from Dover to Calais, may be searched every day for hostile 
property or for contraband, may be confiscated if a letter 
from Mr. Yancey is found in her mail-bags, and may have 
that gentleman taken off her without ceremony if he happens 
to be on board. It is remarkable that, were the Emperor 
of the Frencn to complain of these contingent injuries, 
the American Government has not a word to say to him. 
What to him are the obiter dicta of Lord Srowett, or the 
declarations of the Prisce Recent in 1813% They are 
exactly the interpretations of the Law of Nations which all 
French Princes, and the founder of his own dynasty more 
than all others, have never ceased to denounce as perversions 
of principle invented to secure Great Britain in the tyranny 
of the seas. Our mouth is shut as to the weight due to 
some of the authorities cited by the American press. We 
can only. deny that they apply to the present case. But 
the Emperor of the Frencu and his predecessors have 
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never admitted that they have any binding force at all ; and 
yet he is expected to acquiesce in the extremest view ever 
taken of their conclusiveness, just at the moment when they 
can only have the effect of annoying the commerce and 
piquing the irritable pride of his own subjects. 


The Northern Americans display great ignorance of human 
nature, and still greater ignorance of the state of opinion and 
affairs in France, when they count on the share of Louis 
XVI's Government in the War of Independence as having 
created a claim on the good offices of the French Emperor 
in their present difficulty. The credit of a set of transac- 
tions which recent historical revelations show to have been 
anything but unmixedly honourable belongs to the Royal 
House which, through two of its representatives, is competing 
with Napo.eon III. for the throne of France ; and indeed 
it has actually been discounted by the Princes of the branch 
of Orleans. ‘The only true bond of sympathy between the 
Americans and the Bonaparte dynasty consists in their 
common championship, at the beginning of the century, of 
the pretensions and interests of neutral traders. The First 
Napo.eon, whenever he condescended to excuse his per- 
petual bloodshedding, asserted that he went on fighting to 
rescue the sea from the usurpation of the British power ; and 
these justifications were as much addressed to the Americans 
as to the nations which lay bound at his feet. There 
were, in fact, but few feelings in common between the 
United States and the Emperor, as their not unfrequent 
bickerings proved, except their dislike—real on one side, 
and perhaps affected on the other—of the maritime law 
expounded by Lord SroweLt and applied by English cap- 
tains ; and if there were any points on which their agree- 
ment was more complete than others, they were the ille- 
gality of what were called paper blockades and the 
oppressiveness of the Right of Search. To the identity 
of French and American opinion on these subjects General 
Cass appealed successfully when he defeated Lord Axer- 
DEEN’S Slave-trade Treaty ; and almost all the recent works 
of American publicists are really arguments from French 
authority against the English International doctrines. Accor- 
dingly, the Northern delusion is a singular one when the Em- 
peror of the Frencu is believed ready to second Mr. Sewarp in 
stretching totheir very furthest point—to a point much beyond 
that to which Lord Srowe.t himself tried to stretch them 
-—the privileges claimed by former English Governments in 
maritime wars. He has lately shown extreme forbearance— 
probably, but for the example of this country, he would 
never have shown it—in tolerating as lax a blockade as 
ever vexed a neutral ; and now, just when French industry 
is beginning to suffer far more severely than English from 
the want of cotton, a precedent is set at conflict with every 
proposition which his uncle ever dictated as to the exercise 
of the power of search. The Americans are entitled, in 
arguing the affair of the Z7rent, to press the existing English 
Government with the admissions of former Governments ; 
but in debating the question with the French, they are not 
only debarred from appealing to English authorities, but 
they are bound by their own admissions and declarations. 1t 
is sheer folly to suppose that a Sovereign who inherits the 
whole policy of the very potentate who, for fifteen years, 
ostentatiously sympathized with American complaints of 
British blockades and British violations of neutral ships, 
would remain indifferent when two persons who had just 
passed without the smallest difficulty through a pretended 
blockade, are taken forcibly from the deck of a neutral on 
the score of the audacious pretension put forward by America. 


THE NAVAL RESERVE. 


A FEW days ago there was published in the Zimes a list 
of the ships which constitute the American fleet, 
and, with the exception of a very moderate number of mag- 
nificent frigates constructed of late years, it is a list of obso- 
lete vessels such as have long since been struck off the paper 
strength of our own navy. This is the material on which 
the Amerieans will have to rely if, by refusing reparation for 
the outrage on the 7'’rent, they insist on bringing matters 
to the arbitrament of war. Probably Mr. Lixcoxn and his 
advisers are as well informed of the strength of our navy 
‘as we can be of the weakness of theirs; but a 
faint hope may have been indulged that the difficulty of 
finding seamen to man our ships would go far to neutralize 
our superiority in wood and iron. If war there is to be, 
the only way to make it brief will be to put out all our 
strength at the very outset ; and past experience has so 


ingrained this maxim into all parties, that no slackness 
need be feared on the part of our Ministers. The 
only possible obstacle to such a display of energy 
and force as might, perhaps, at the last moment, avert 
hostilities, would be a slack supply of hands to man the 
vast fleet which our dockyards are capable of turning 
out ; but this, which has so long been our weak point, need 
cause no more anxiety, if the alacrity shown by many of the 
Naval Volunteers should be, as it probably is, a fair specimen 
of the spirit which animates the great body of our merchant 
seamen. It would be alike strange and satisfactory if the 
arrogance of a Yankee captain should prove the one thing 
that was wanting to bring to maturity the project of a 
permanent Reserve, which has so long floated between 
success and failure ; and yet there is good reason to believe 
that Captain W1ixs has solved for us the problem which had 
almost filled our administrators with despair. There is 
something very characteristic about the hearty offers of im- 
mediate service which the Reserve men of the different ports 
are pouring in upon the Admiralty. I.ook at thein closely, 
and they are, perhaps, a little illogical, but not the less 
genuine and sailorlike for that. The Bristol Volunteers, 
who declared themselves a little later than the rest, seem to 
have felt that an offer of service from those who had 
already bound themselves to serve, and had taken their 
fee in advance, might appear slightly incongruous if closely 
criticised ; but the out-spoken declaration of the North 
Shields men, that they will fight for the flag, “and will do it 
“with a right good will,” has too much of the right stuff in 
it to be regarded as a mere tender of a service already pur- 
chased. There is the same tone about all the other addresses 
from London, Liverpool, and the rest ; and they tell as 
plainly as only spontaneous and illogical words can do, that 
the hearts of the seamen are in this business, and that 
they are anxious for nothing so much as for a sum- 
mons which will cut short their earnings as certainly 
as it will increase their perils. The popularity which 
the Reserve is beginning to attain, just when the pecuniary 
advantages offered to the men are least conspicuous, is a sign 
that there is a better spirit than mere self-love on which to 
count for the manning of the navy. While war seemed dis- 
tant, and a handsome annuity was offered for the possibility of 
being called out at some future time, the tempting proposals 
of the Admiralty were received with coldness and suspicion ; 
but no sooner is it seen that the service is likely to be re- 
quired, in which case the annuity will be at once suspended, 
than the privilege of enrolment onthe Reserve lists issoughtas 
eagerly as it was before avoided. For every man who entered 
when the project was first broached, a score present them- 
selves now ; and the hope of fighting seems really to be 
more attractive than the certainty of gain. Six hundred 
fresh applicants are knocking at the doors for admission, and 
the event which it was feared would break up the whole 
system has proved to be the only thing needed to bring it to 
perfection. 

To some extent the marked change of feeling is intelli- 
gible. The provocation which has been offered to the country 
is just that which a sailor can best understand, and is most 
inclined to resent. A mere political embroilment about the 
balance of power cannot be expected to stir the feelings 
of a seaman like an insult offered on the ocean to 
the national flag. Possibly patriotism may be reinforced 
by dreams of prizes, which might be plentiful enough in a war 
with such a country as America ; but the cheerfulness with 
which the men of the Reserve seem to contemplate a contin- 
gency involving the temporary loss of their retaining annuity 
is evidence enough that they are moved by no sordid spirit. 
The question has already been raised, and will inevitably be 
fully discussed if war should actually come, whether it 
would not be more generous, and even more pulitic, to relax 
this condition of the seaman’s bargain. The weak side of the 
Reserve scheme was from the first thought to be that it 
would diminish the earnings of the men at the very time 
when cheerful service was expected from them. This 
prospect certainly does not seem, in the present instance, to 
have damped their ardour ; but there may be wisdom in the 
suggestion which has been thrown out, that the annuity 
should be allowed to run on during the period of active serviee 
as well as in the interval of peace. Even with this addition, 
the Volunteers will not be gainers by being called on board 
the fleet except by the chance of prize-money, and it seems 
too plain for discussion that they ought not to be subjected 
to loss. For the present emergency it may be unnecessary 
to incur this expense ; but if we are to seize the opportunity 


for establishing on a firm basis a permanent and thoroughly 
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trustworthy Reserve, it may not be an unthrifty generosity 
to grant the boon even before it is asked. 

One thing, however, will have to be carefully guarded 
against. A Reserve is an excellent thing, but it is not 
worth having at the cost of any deterioration in the stand- 
ing force. Any invidious preference shown to the Royal 
Volunteers would be most unfair to the regular seamen 
of the navy, and prejudicial to the morale of the 
service. There must be no jealousy between different 
classes ; and continuous and non-continuous seamen should 
have no reason to envy their more fortunate comrades of the 
Reserve. If able seamen who served only on emergencies 
were to receive 6/. a year in addition to the regular pay, it 
would be impossible to refuse a similar bounty during the 
same period of war to those who form the backbone 
of our naval strength —the regular man-of-war's 
men. If envy and bickerings are to be avoided, the pay 
of able seamen on continuous service must not be less than 
that of their occasional comrades. This makes the question 
of expense somewhat more material ; but it is worth consi- 
deration whether a measure which would almost certainly 
keep the Reserve ranks always full may not be prudent, though 
it would involve the extra payment during time of war of 6/. 
per annum to every able seaman in the fleet, with some cor- 
responding increase in the wages of the inferior grades. 

The argument against any addition to the scale of pay 
always is that there is no difficulty in keeping up the force 
of seamen at any constant figure which Parliament may 
choose ; but though this proves that the scale is high 
enough in time of peace, it is an equally well-established 
fact that it is not high enough to attract any large number 
of the best class of seamen when their services are suddenly 
required. The strictest political economy would suggest an 
increase in the inducements at the time when an increase in 
the force is required ; and if this principle is to be acted on, 


- remonstrances on the other, these are the material facts of 
the case. 

As soon as the intelligence reached England, the Government 
met in Cabinet Council. Nothing could be more dignified, calm, 
and honourable than the attitude of England at this moment. 
She waited, with firm resolve indeed, but without petulance, 
rodomontade, or fury, for the announcement of the advice which 
the Ministers would tender to the Queen. Nothing could be 
wiser than the course which the Ministers pursued. They 
gravely considered whether the laws which govern the inter- 
course of independent States had not been broken. Setting 
aside all question of mere feeling, they called in the counsel of 
the legal officers whom the Constitution provides for their aid ; 
and after adequate deliberation they determined, we believe 
quite unanimously, that international law had been doubl 
violated by the act of the San Jacinto—that by this act bot 
the honour of their country had been assailed, and an injury 
done to those whom she was under an obligation to protect. 

Let us pause here for an instant: for the lesson is worthy of 
our study. Nobody can be much in society without being 
acquainted with a class of persons who decry the study of inter- 
national jurisprudence. “ What can it matter now what Grotius 
has said? who cares about Bynkershoeck ? Never mind Vattel. 
Times are changed since the days of Lord Mansfield and Lord 
Stowell. Story and Wheaton are dead, you know; and then the 
verses in the Anti-Jacobin.” Another class of persons point to 
the instances in which the law has been broken, and by the 
precedents of crime defend the invasion of right. But the 
flippancy of the former and the shallowness of the latter 
declaimers leave untouched the fact that there is, after all, 
a law to which States, in time of hostilities, appeal for their justi- 
fication—that there are writers whose exposition of that law has 
been stamped as impartial and just by the consent of the great 
family of States—that they are only slighted by those upon 
whose crimes they have, by anticipation, passed sentence—tiat 
municipal, as well as international law is often evaded and 
trampled down, but exists nevertheless—that States cannot, 
without danger as well as obloquy, depart from doctrines which 
they have professed as the guide of their relations with the 


commonwealth of Christendom. To see amighty State like Eng- 


it is far better that the offer should take the shape of | land doing homage to this principle is a noble spectacle. She 


additional war pay than be made in the demoralizing form 
of a special bounty. When to this it is added that 
a temporary outlay, which would be trifling compared 
with the magnitude of the interests at stake, would remove 
the most objectionable feature of the Reserve regulations, 
while it would stimulate the supply of seamen for permanent 
service just when they were most wanted, it is not by any 
means clear that liberality would not in the end be the most 
economical policy. 

It is, to our minds, rather a recommendation of such a 
course, that it certainly is not at this moment forced upon 
us by any pressing necessity. By the aid of the Coastguard 


and Reserve we could, perhaps, man more ships than we | 


are likely to require, if not all that are in our harbours ; but 
other clouds may come hereafter more threatening than this 
which has risen in the West, and it may be wise, even at 
some little expense, to lay the foundations of a feeling 
towards'the Navy on the part of the seafaring population, 
which shall be as nearly as may be the reverse of that which 
grew out of the violence of the press-gang and the bad faith 
of the Admiralty in former times, and which has not yet 


altogether disappeared. 


THE SEIZURE OF THE SOUTHERN ENVOYS. 


A CRISIS has arrived—a little sooner than was expected— 
which raises questions of public policy and public law of the 
gravest character. The facts which have led to this result are 
now known to every newspaper reader in both*hemispheres, 
and may be stated in a few words. A screw-steamer of 
war, the San Jacinto, belonging to the North American 
States, waylaid the English Royal West India Mail steamer 
in the Bahama Channel (whether in Spanish waters or not is 


uncertain), on the 8th of November, and brought her to by |, 


firing a round shot across her bows. A lieutenant from the 
San Jacinto boarded her, and afterwards, aided by a large 
force of sailors with drawn cutlasses, forcibly took possession of 
Mr. Mason and Mr. Slidell, Envoys supposed to be accredited 
by the Southern States to Great Britain, and of their two secre- 
taries, with certain papers and baggage. The officer in charge of 
the mail-bags, a Commander in the Royal Navy, protested strongly 
againstthe insultoffered tothe British flag,as did the captain of the 
vessel; and both claimed the Envoys as under the protection of 
England. The American lieutenant disregarded the protest, 
seized the men, ‘and suffered the Royal Mail Steamer to pursue 
her voyage. Stripped of criminations and recriminations as to 
the coarseness and name toad the manner in which the act is 
said to have been done on the one side, and as to the violence of 


might. in hot haste, have smitten her aggressor in his most vulner- 
able part. She might have raised his blockade, and been hailed as 
a benefactor by her own citizens and every maritime State. She 
might have revelled in the applause of the many, at home and 
abroad, who confound rashness with vigour and violence with 
energy. But she put aside the temptation. She inquired what 
justice and right, affirmed by usage and precedent, warranted ; 
and, finding their voice in her favour, she demanded the reparation 
which is her due, and with the triple armour of a just cause she 
calmly abides the issue. The question which we are about to 
examine is, whether she has rightly interpreted the law which 
she professes to obey. In the prosecution of this inquiry we will 
endeavour to leave no argument or precedent adverse to her claim 
unconsidered. 

First, it must be admitted that America was clearly entitled 
to visit and search a neutral merchant ship on the high seas. 
She has never parted with a belligerent right firmly established 
by the case of the Maria, and which she foresaw might one 
day be of great value to her The Trent, however, was not a 
vessel of that class. She was on the contrary of a class which 
one of the oracles of American jurisprudence has pronounced, not 
unreasonably, to be exempt from liability to condemnation for 
carrying the despatches of the enemy. Mr. Lawrence, in his 
last edition of Wheaton (Ed. 1855, p. 567), observing on the 
dictum of Lord Stowell with respect to the penalties incurred by 
a neutral vessel carrying despatches, says :— 


It is conceived that the carrying of despatches can only invest a neutral 
vessel with a hostile character in the case of its being employed for that pur- 
pose by the belligerent, and that it cannot affect with criminality either a 
regular postal packet or a merchant ship which takes a despatch in its ordi- 
nary course of conveying letters, and with the contents of which the master 
must necessarily be ignorant. is view, it is supposed, is not inconsistent 
with the text, which refers to a fraudulent carrying of the “ despatches of the 
enemy.” 

al the former European wars, some Governments have established 
regular postal packets, whose mails, by international conventions, are distri- 
buted throughout the civilized world; while in other countries every mer- 
chant vessel is obliged to receive, till the moment of its setting sail, not only 
= despatches of the Government, but all letters sent to it from the post- 

ces. 


Nor is it immaterial to observe that on board this Royal 
mail steamer there was a Commander of the Royal Navy, not, 
indeed, in command of the ship, but representing the Crown as 
far as the mail was concerned, and imparting a character to the 
vessel which at least took it out of the character of an ordinary 
private vessel. Weare satisfied that not only America, as we have 
shown, but France, would have regarded it as a public vessel. 
Let us concede, however, this point in favour of America, against 
her own authority. The act of the San Jacinto in visiting and 
searching the Trent is, by this concession, reduced from the 
violation of a strict right to an outrage on comity. 

We will pass to the next point. Ifthe San Jacinto had a right 
with respect to the Trent, she had also a duty. The duty was to 
take the English vessel into an American port and there to try 
her fairly, with full right of appeal, in the Court of international 
justice, required by the law, usage, and treaties of Christendom, 
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called the Prize Court. The attempt to claim the privileges and 
shirk the obligations of a belligerent is simply a monstrous out- 
rage which affects every neutral State. It is worse than idle to 
suggest that the decision of the Prize Court must have been 
hostile to the Trent because she carried despatches and envoys 
from the belligerents. In the first place, it proves too much, for 
it renders the proceedings of all Prize Courts nugatory, and 
makes the rough sailor at once captor and judge. The individual 
might as well execute his own justice on the person he alleges to 
have injured him. It is an argument subversive of all amicable 
relations between States. It can have but one effect—to render 
neutrality impossible. It has often happened that Prize Courts 
have condemued captors belonging to their own country in the 
costs and damages of their capture. No longer ago than during 
the last war, England paid large sums to feeble foreign States 
in consequence of decisions of her Supreme Court of Prize ad- 
verse to English captors, There is no reason to doubt that the 
judges who sit in the chair of Story would do justice as well as 
the successor of Stowell—though, alas! it might be practically 
of little consequence, if the present President should subject the 
Judge of the Prize Court, as well as the Judge of the municipal 
tribunal, to the custody of a military sentinel. 


In the second place, the anticipation of the judgment of 
the Prize Court is wholly erroneous. The Zrent was not, 
as far as we know, carrying contraband despatches; and she 
was carrying persons whose character exempted them from 
the operation of hostilities. The despatches which are con- 
traband are communications from a belligerent to another 
part of its own kingdom, or to a colony, or to an ally with 
respect to naval or military operations, or political affairs. 
These are the kind of despatches which Lord Stowell held 
(with the approval of American jurists) to be contraband. (The 
Carvoline—The Atalanta, 2 Robinson, Ad. Rep. 440—461.) But 
despatches from a belligerent (Lord Stowell says) to his consul 
resident in a neutral State may lawfully be carried by a neutral 
vessel, because the functions of the consul relate to the joint 
commerce in which the neutral as well as the belligerent is 
engaged. (The Madison, Edwards, Ad. Rep. 224.) Much less, 
then, are the despatches of a belligerent to a neutral relating 
merely to questions of amicable intercourse between the two 
States, of the nature of contraband. (Zhe Caroline, 6 Rob. 
Ad. Rep. 468.) It is manifest that the interests of the 
neutral may imperatively demand such an _ intercourse. 
Indeed, but little reflection will show that the lawfulness of 
such intercourse is a necessary consequence from even the 
limited recognition of a de facto State as a belligerent. 
A State so recognised must have organs of communication with 
the neutral. How is the neutral, for instance, to obtain redress 
for injuries done to her own subjects? She must make her 
complaints through some regular channel—in other words, she 
must recognise, for this purpose at least, a Government and a 
diplomatic officer. But the neutral has rights beyond this. She 
is entitled to communicate with both the belligerents for the pur- 
pose of bringing about peace; for a state of war is a state of 
unmerited suffering to the neutral, which she is justified in seek- 
ing by all lawful means to bring to an end. “It would be 
almost tantamount (Lord Stowell says) to preventing the resi- 
dence of an ambassador in a neutral State, if he were debarred 
from the means of communicating with his own.” Most clearly, 
therefore, the despatches were not of the nature of contraband; 
= on this ground the Zrent would have succeeded in the Prize 

ourts. 


The next question is as to the persons of the envoys. It would 
be strange if the living man were to be contraband when his 
despatches were innocent. But it is reported to be said in 
America, that though the envoy is not exactly contraband 
(which would be ridiculous), Phillimore may be cited as an 
authority to show, that he may be seized on his voyage. 
In Phillimore’s book there are two passages on the subject 
—one in which he is dealing with the question of a civil 
war, and he says:—* When rebellion has grown, from the 
numbers who partake in it, the severity of the struggle, and 
other causes, into the terrible magnitude of a civil war, the 
emissaries of both parties have been considered as entitled to 
the privilege of ambassadors so far as their personal safety 
is concerned ‘in hoc eventu [Grotius says] gens una quasi due 
gentes habetur’”—a very remarkable expression. Phillimore 
is here speaking of emissaries between the parties to the civil 
war. The argument is of course still stronger as to emissaries 
to a third State; and in a note he cites the opinion of Byn- 
kershoeck, which is to the effect that if both parties to the civil 
war be de facto independent, they enjoy the full rights of lega- 
tion ; but if one party be still struggling aud not yet independent, 
he enjoys these rights with regard to third States only :—* ut 
legatio pleno jure utrimque consistat status utrimque liber desi- 
deratur, qui si ab una parte duntaxat liber sit ab eA missi tantum 
jure legatorum utuntur.” Then follow these words, decisive of 
the present question :—“ ab alia missi ad externum principem 
habentur pro nunciis” (International Law, v. 2, pp. 143—4). This 
is exactly the position of law now relied upon by England. In 
the other passage to which alone it appears the Americans have 
referred (vol. iii., p. 368), Phillimore is dealing with the subject 
of contraband, and he uses the very words of Lord Stowell’s 
judgment in the Caroline, which legalizes the carrying of diplo- 


matic despatches by the neutral vessel. Lord Stowell says:— 


It is, indeed, competent for a belligerent to stop the ambassador of his 
enemy on his ; but when he has arrived, and has taken upon himself 
the functions of his office,and has been admitted into his representative 
character, he is entitled to peculiar privileges, as set apart for the protection 
of the relations of amity and peace, in maintaining which all nations are, in 
some degree, interested. With respect to this question, the convenience of 
the neutral State is also to be considered ; for its interests may require that 
the intercourse of correspondence with the enemy’s country should not be 
together interdicted; it would be almost tantamount to preventing the 
residenee of an ambassador in a neutral State, if he were debarred from the 
means of communicating with his own. 

Lord Stowell does not here lay down the doctrine that a bel- 
ligerent may take an envoy out of a neutral ship. That question 
was not set before him. He founds chiefly upon Vattel (whom the 
earlier part of his judgment especially cites) the general dictum 
that the belligerent may seize the pen Anes wt of another bellige- 
rent at a certain period, namely, before he has been accepted by 
the State to which, he is sent; after that event, the belligerent 
may not seize him anywhere. Before that event, he may seize 
him—but where? y. the reference to Vattel clearly shows— 
when he is passing through his own territory. Vattel justifies the 
seizure by England of a French ambassador in passing, on his 
way to Berlin, through the Electorate of Hanover, because 
Hanover at that time belonged to England.—(Droit des Gens, 
1. 4, c. 7,8.85.) ‘ Non seulement donc on peut justement refuser 
le passage aux ministres qu’un ennemi envoie a d’autres soure- 
rains: on les arréte méme s’ils entreprennent de passer secréte- 
ment et sans permission.” Where? ‘“ Dans les licux dont on 
est mditre”—not on board a neutral royal mail ship on the high 
seas. Let Lord Stowell’s judgment be read by the light of this 
passage in Vattel, to whom he had referred. These are his words: — 


The former cases were cases of neutral ships, carrying the enemy’s des- 
patches from his colonies to the mother country. In all such cases you have 
a right to conclude that the effect of those despatches is hostile to yourself, 
because they must relate to the security of the enemy’s possessions, and to 
the maintenance of a communication Ceoween them o> have a right to 
destroy these possessions and that communication ; it is a legal act of 
hostility to do so. But the neutral country has a right to preserve its rela- 
tions with the enemy; and you are not at liberty to conclude that any com- 
munication between them can partake, in any degree, of the nature of 
hostility against you. 

The enemy may have his hostile projects to be attempted with the neutral 
State; but your reliance is on the integrity of that neutral State, that it will 
not favour nor participate in such designs, but, as far as its own councils and 
actions are cman: will oppose them. And if there should be private 
reason to suppose that this confidence in the good faith of the neutral State 
has a doubtful foundation, that is matter for the caution of the Government, 
to be counteracted by just measures of gepeend pol but is no ground 
on which this Court can pronounce that the neutral carrier has violated his 
duty by bearing despatches which, as far as he can know, may be presumed 
to be of an innocent nature, and in the maintenance of a pacific connexion.— 
(Robinson, Reports. Vol. vi. p. 466. The Caroline.) 

It does not seem to be denied in America that this is both the 
ee and the correct law respecting ambassadors ; but the con- 

uct of England eighty-two years ago is cited against her. Itis 
stated in a letter of Mr. Sumner (not we believe the Chairman 
of the Committee of Foreign Relations in Congress) that England, 
in 1780, took Mr. Laurens, the Envoy from the rebel colonies of 
North America to Holland, out of a Dutch ship, and committed 
him to the Tower as a traitor. For the moment we pass by the 
change effected in International Law since those days with refe- 
rence to colonies which have established their independence. We 
presume that America does not think Mr. Laurens was a rebel, 
though the denial places her at present in an awkward dilemma 
—that she does not ae his being sent to the Tower—that 
she does not, in fact, adopt the only precedent which she quotes. 
Suppose, however, these difficulties are surmounted, our next 
remark is, that the facts of the seizure are not only most super- 
ficially but most inaccurately stated. We will take from Adolphus 
a correct epitome of them :— 

Meanwhile [says this historian[ the state of sullen dissatisfaction which 
occasioned the abolition of the ancient connexion between Great Britain and 
Holland, resolved itself into active hostility ; the mystery which had covered 
the views and conduct of the Dutch was removed ; the Court of Great 
Britain was impelled to a firm and decisive mode of conduct, as well in 
resentment of past treachery, as with a view to counteract the effects of the 
neutral league. The Vestal frigate, commanded by Captain Keppel, took, 
near the banks of Newfoundland, a Congress packet. The papers were 
thrown overboard ; but, by the intrepidity of an English sailor, recovered 
with little damage. 

They fully proved the putty of the Dutch, who, before the existence of 
any dispute with Great Britain, had entered into a formal treaty of amity 
and commerce with the revolted colonies, fully recognising their independence, 
and containing many stipulations highly injurious to England and beneficial 
to her enemies, both in Kurope and America. Disagreements on some of the 
arrangements had occasioned delays in its eee but Henry Laurens, 
late President of the Congress, who was one of the passengers in the captured 
vessel, was authorized to negotiate definitively, and entertained no doubt of 
success. On his arrival in London, Mr. Laurens was examined before the 
Privy Council, and, on his refusal to answer interrogatories, committed 
to the Tower.—(Adolphus, History of England, vol. iii. p. 221.) 

Adolphus is perfectly accurate in saying that the Mercury, 
commanded by Captain Pickles, was, as the names indicate, an 
American vessel. The despatches from Captain Keppel to the 
Admiralty afford proof of the fact. The vessel was condemned 
in the Vice-Admiralty Court (commissioned as a Prize Court). 
in Newfoundland. urens was brought to England.. Ne 
observe the difference (setting aside the question of the Rv 
Mail Packet) between this case and that of the Southern er 
First, despatches were thrown overboard—an act whic’ 


almost enures to the condemnation of a neutral ship. * 
the ship was not Dutch, and neutral, but American, ’ ” Picks 
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belligerent against England, as those very despatches demon- 
strated. The declaration of war by England against her followed 
close, namely, on the 20th December, 1780. Fourthly, the ship 
as well as the man was captured. So clear, indeed, was the 
justice of the seizure, that neither Holland herself nor any other 
State uttered, then or afterwards, the semblance of a remon- 
strance against the act. This supposed precedent turns out, then, 
to be no precedent at all. Were it otherwise, international law is 
not made out ofa single bad precedent, but out of sound principles 
applied to each case as it arises, and illustrated by consistent 
practice. 

Next we come to what may be called the impressment argu- 


ment. It is urged by Americans that England, during the last — 
war, continually took by force English sailors and soldiers out of | 


American ships. This is a strange argument in the mouth, so 
to speak, of America. She always complained of this conduct 


as an unjust extension .of English municipal law beyond its | 


roper limits—as an invasion upon the most sacred rights of 
idependent nations. Does America mean now to practise what 
she then condemned ? to stultify her most solemn repeated public 


acts? How can a State which deliberately does what she has | 
up to this moment consistently reprobated, appeal hereafter to | 


any principles of International justice? Retaliatory measures 
of this kind at the time would perhaps not strengthen the moral 


influence of a State; but retaliatory injustice in a subsequent | 


war for the offences of a former war, is a solecism in public 
morality, policy, and justice. We are inclined to think that 
England was wrong and America right in this matter. We 
subscribe to the reasoning of her President in 1812. We desire 
to impress it most deeply upon all our readers :— 

British cruisers [says the President] have been in the continued practice 
of violating the American flag on the great highway of nations, and of seizing 


and carrying off persons sailing under it, not in the exercise of a belligerent | 
right, founded on the law of nations against an enemy, but of a municipal | 


prerogative over British subjects. British jurisdiction is thus extended to 
neutral vessels in a situation where no laws can operate but the law of nations 
and the law of the country to which the sani helenae - . +. Could the 
seizure of British subjects in such cases be regarded as within the exercise of 


a belligerent right, the acknowledged laws of war, which forbid an article | 


of captured property to be adjudged without a regular investigation before 
a competent tribunal, would imperiously demand the fairest trial, where tha 


sacred right of persons are at issue. In place of such trial, these rights — 


are subjected to the will of every petty commander.—(Annual Reg for 1812, 
p- 435. 

A person does not lose, but increases, his “sacred rights”’ by 
becoming an ambassador. But after all, the cases of the forcible 


impressment of seamen and the seizure of the envoys are | 
wholly distinct. England claimed and had a right to search the | 


neutral vessels for enemy’s goods; and finding accidentally in 
the course of her search deserters from her navy on board, she 
claimed the municipal right of bringing them back to the service 
from which they had escaped. Such a right was never claimed 
against passengers or civilians. The impressment of General 
Washington’s nephews, mentioned in Jefferson’s Memoir (vol. iv. 
p- 133), if it ever happened, was a simple outrage, unless it 
were founded upon a complete error as to the persons. Be, how- 
ever, the conduct of England right or wrong as to the impress- 
ment of seamen, it furnishes not even a bad precedent, not even 


exemplum sceleris, for the seizure of envoys. It remains to say | 


a few words upon the other cases put forth in support of the 


' San Jacinto, The case of the Orozembo (6 Rob. Ad. Rep. 430), 


in 1807, was that of a neutral ship employed in the service of 


the enemy in transporting military persons to its colonies. | 


Nobody questions the right of America to bring for adjudica- 
tion into the Prize Court a private neutral vessel so miscon- 
ducting herself. Then as to the case of Lucien Buonaparte, it is 


misstated in all the material points. In August, 1810, Murat, | 


King of Naples, chartered the Hercules, an American ship, to 
take Lucien to America. The vessel, therefore, belonged to a 


belligerent, and the capture was not in a Sardinian port, or in | 


any port, but on the high seas, by two English frigates. The vessel 


was taken to Malta, where there was a prize court. Lucien, an | 


enemy, was sent to England, and all the proceedings were perfectly 
regular. Again, as to the Caroline, in 1837, never was a more 
justifiable act than the burning of that vessel. She was supplied 
by American citizens on the American side of the Niagara, with 
implements of war for the purpose of attacking an English 


colony ; remonstrances ae proved unavailing, the vessel | 
efe 


was seized as a matter of self- nee, and the act fully justified 
at the time to the American Government. (3 Phillimore, p. 50.) 
Lastly, as to the seizare of the Irish rebel, MacManus, in 1848, 
he was taken by the police, in an English port, within English 


territorial jurisdiction, out of an American merchant-ship. No | 


jurist law did or will deny the lawfulness of the act. 

What, then, is the conclusion of reason and justice upon the 
whole case? Bad precedents, if they existed, would not make the 
“aw; but they are shown not to exist. On the other hand, all the 

woning from acknowledged principles condemns the act of the 

Jacinto. Nor must it be forgotten that this question must be 
dat by England, not merely from the side, so to speak, of the 

done to herself, but from the side of her duty towards 

‘\o were under her protection. We have not been in the 
leserting those who have trusted us. God forbid that 

aN ‘egin to do so now. Happily the firm attitude of our 


of eaves no ground for sugh a craven fear. The envoys 
jyould ‘e froy the protection of our fing must be restored, 
a pment vpology for the outrage. We do not seek to 


| humiliate the Northern States of America. To make reparation 
| is humiliation only to a petty, mean-spirited State. America, like 
England, is too great to be afraid of admitting that she has been 
in the wrong. The truth is that she has got into this scrape from 
a silly affectation of not seeing that which everybody else sees. 
When dissensions in a State assume the proportions of civil war, 
| when the status of belligerents is constituted, and the rights of 
, war and the obligations of neutrals are involved, it is idle to talk 
to other States of “rebels” and “rebellion,” and demand the 
| application of municipal law. It is the error into which England 
' fell nearly a century ago when the United States became inde- 
pendent. Then it was that the great statesman and orator who 
incurred the disfavour of courts and mobs for his steady support 
of the claims of the revolted American colonies said to England, 
, on behalf of America, that which America would now do well to 
say to herself. ‘“ Strange incongruities will ever perplex those 
Yo confound the unhappiness of civil dissensions with the crime 
of treason.” 


THE ART OF ADVERTISING. 


| liye the Commissioners for the Exhibition of next year 
finally allot all their available space, there is one candidate 
| for whose claims a corner ought to be found. The Art of Adver- 
tising has reached to that grade of perfection that it has a right 
to a place in any Industrial Exhibition. As a special product 
and ornament of the nineteenth century, it deserves honour at 
the hands of a liberal and progressive Government. Two gene- 
| rations ago the art was in its infancy. It was confined to a few 
bald, prosaic announcements in the scanty newspapers of the 
time. They were conceived without genius and executed without 
ingenuity. In the brief period that has since elapsed, the art 
appears to have advanced with rapid strides and almost reached 
| its Augustan age. It will be difficult for future ages to surpass 


| the ingenuity of a Twelvetrees, or the enterprise of a Holloway. 
| The balance-sheet of a defaulting company which has recently 
_ been published betrays the astonishing fact that the charge for 
_ advertisements alone was considerably more than the whole capital 
subscribed. Surely, an industry to which our countrymen devote 
_ themselves so passionately deserves a place in the Exhibition. 

It would be necessary, of course, that the specimens should be 
divided according to the branches of the art to which they may 
relate. We should suggest three compartments. It will be 
| found on consideration that all the multitude of stratagems 
_ which the ingenuity of advertisers has devised may be divided 
into three classes, according to the precise effect which it is de- 
signed to produce on the mind of the advertisee. The first and 
most rudimentary object of an advertisement is to procure the 
attention of possible customers. And in this hurrying, bustling 
age, even this limited success is no slight achievement. Whatis 
the use of a small space in small type somewhere in one of the 
ninety-six columns of a daily newspaper? It is said that there 
are old maids resident in the suburbs who make it their mission 
_in life to read the Times steadily through, from the first of the 
births to the publisher’s name at the end. But such old 
maids can have little time left for shopping ; and therefore it is 
of no use advertising for them. Any advertiser who desires a 
prominence of a less negative character must betake himself to 
other agencies. The plan of sending circulars by post has been 
for many years adopted by the more energetic of the class. 
_ It is beautiful to watch the progressive capabilities of the art in 
this particular branch of it. At first the simple sending by post 
_ did well enough, for it was some time before the penny post 
_had infected the public mind with that rage for correspon- 
| dence which now afflicts the Jand. Human life was still 
long enough for a man to read all the letters he received. But 
| after a time, this haleyon era passed away, and advertisers were 
_ driven to other expedients. As the number of circulars multi- 
_ plied and multiplied, the victims rebelled against the ever-growin 
| task, and the circulars found their way, with a scantier an 
scantier apology for a glance, straight into the waste-paper basket. 
Some new device was necessary. Ingenious superscriptions 
_were invented, addressed to the various passions by which the 
receivers of letters might be supposed to be actuated. Some 

appealed to the commercial instinct by printing the awful words, 
_ “In Bankruptcy,” in large letters on the envelope. This was a 
species of appeal which no tradesman, however strong his philo- 
_ sophy, could resist, but it did not extend beyond tradesmen. A 
_ still more ingenious plan was, and still is, adopted in the case of 
_ those for whom the Court of Bankruptcy has no terrors. They 
_ are judged to be amenable to the softer influences of flunkeyism. 
Some great man’s name lithographed in the corner is pretty sure 
to rivet the British heuheldars attention. Few people can 
suppress their pardonable curiosity to know what can be the 
weighty matter which has induced a Lansdowne or a Russell to 
address them for the first time. “On Her Majesty's Service” is 
still more enticing. It has been-said that the passion for place- 
hunting lurks in every heart. No one can resist the superscrip- 
tion which may possibly cover the announcement that modest 
merit has been unveiled at last. The most ingenious of all 
these contrivances is that which consists in printing the 
| words ‘* Metropolitan Railay Notice,” in bold official type, 
upon the envelope. It has been heartlessly practised upon 
these luckless householders who gee to live within a reason- 
able distance of the Metropolitan Railway. On such a man it 
| acts with electrical effect. The ideas. of navvies, tunnels, dis- 
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turbance of foundations, settlement of walls, and a network of 
actions at law with landlord, railway, and Board of Works, 
chase each other through his mind. The terror is too palpable, 
too substantial, to leave room for a suspicion. He breaks open 
the seal with feverish haste that he may know the worst at once, 
and it is more with a feeling of relief at what he has escaped 
than of irritation at being taken in, that he discovers that the 
superscription covers nothing but a puffing haberdasher’s 
rice list. 
. After having secured your victim’s attention, the next step is, 
if possible, to fix yourself in his memory. The most approved 
mode of proceeding for this object is to shape your advertisement 
insome quaint and fanciful form, which shall amuse him fora 
moment, and 80 escape being forgotten. Moses—or rather, the 


* humble bard who used to act as Moses’s poet—will be ranked by 


future generations as the father of this department of the art. In 
its purely poetical aspect it flourished then with a splendour which 
has never Geen rivalled since. Of the poetical advertisers of the 
present day, Mr. Harper T'welvetrees is probably the most dis- 
tinguished. Yet there was a dignity in Moses’s strains which we 
miss in his successor. What a world of simple pathos was there 
in the distich with which he was wont to close his Price List of 
Mourning :— 
Five minutes time is all we ask 
To execute the mournful task. 

On the other hand, in Mr. Harper Twelvetrees’ advertisement, 
there is a coarse realism which must make his Bug-destroyer 
for ever repulsive to every well-regulated mind :— 

Fat Bugs at midnight always prowl, 

And make you rise with hideous growl, 

Resolving that you'll be a buyer 

Of Harper Twelvetrees’ Bug-destroyer. 
But in the more modern and more prosaic style of catch- 
advertisement, Mr. Twelvetrees is unequalled. is dialogues 
between Mrs. Scrubwell who does not, and Mrs. Thrifty who 
does, use his patent Soap-powder, are models of the homely and 
tradesmanlike style of composition. Where, however, humour 
is not at command, extreme audacity of statement has a flavour 
of fun about it, which answers almost as well. Another com- 
position by the same great master of advertising will illustrate 
the peculiar effectiveness of this style :— 

THE EXTRAORDINARY EXCITEMENT prevailing amongst all 

classes of Her Majesty's subjects respecting HARPER TWELVETREES’ 
PATENT SOAP POWDER, is daily increasing. It is now regularly used 
with the greatest satisfaction at all the principal English, Continental, Colonial, 
and Provincial Public Institutions, Infirmaries, Asylums, Prisons, Union 
Houses, Hotels, and Educational Establishments, and has attained a celebrity 
altogether unparalleled throughout the Globe. 
In fact, it is only necessary that the advertisement should make 
the reader Jaugh; whether by means of its quaintness or its 
downright absurdity, matters little. Nothing, indeed, illustrated 
more strikingly Mr. Twelvetrees’ skill in this particular than his 
management of his own candidature at Marylebone last spring. 
He saw atonce, with a single glance, that his only chance of the 
notoriety which is so useful in a metropolitan borough lay in the 
magic of his name; and so, to enhance the effect, he cleverly 
secured as his proposer a gentleman who, owing tothe combined 
malignity of his sponsors and his ancestors, is known to the world 
as the Reverend Jabez Inwards. 

But, after all, the great object of advertising is not only to 
attract the victim’s attention, or to obtain a place in his memory, 
but to secure his confidence as well. The days for mere assertion 
have passed away. ‘The public, warned by many mishaps, insist 
upon evidence. It is of no use simply to asseverate, with many 
additional superlatives, that your article is the finest in the 
world, or that it is creating an extraordinary excitement among 
all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects. "Phe public require 
testimonials to the fact. And the mere testimonials from 
mythical Browns and Robinsons, or suffering Mrs. 
Harrises, which are dated vaguely ‘ Manchester,” no longer 
carry the weight they possessed of old. What the public 
like to have is a voucher from some person whose intelligence 
and morality are attested by the unerring criterion of his having 
a handle to his name. Before they buy an article, they insist on 
being satisfied that somebody with a title has bought it before 
them. The demand has produced a corresponding supply ; and 
has called into prominence a section of the peerage who, but for 
this avenue to honour, might have languished in obscurity. If 
frequency of mention in contemporary literature is any test of 
celebrity, the Karl of Aldborough enjoyed a renown before which 
the names of Peel and Russell pale. Another noble lord, who 
now represents an important midland county, won his early spurs 
in the Tints of fame as sponsor to the merits of a popular corn- 
cutter. The blue ribbon of the advertising world is, of course, some 
connexion, however indirect, with Royalty. The palace groom or 
the palace laundress is more valuable even then a dys — earl 
or a corn-afflicted viscount. Even the testimonials of t at my- 
thical department which calls itself the Board of Green Cloth, 
and appears to have survived the wreck of ages for no other end 
than to puff weat-end tradesmen, gre proudly displayed as 
vouchers of commercial caste. But there are dangers which 
beset the advertiser in these lofty regions. The heights of the 
art are perilous and slippery. e regret to say that these ex- 
alted mages show a smartness in their dealings which we 
should not have anticipated in persons of their position. We do 
not refer merely to the comrades and decoy -ducks of “Peter Mor- 


rison, Managing-director.” A highername is compromised. It pains 
us to have to announce that there are features of shameful dapli- 
city in the conduct of the Sovereign's laundress. At least, if she 
has behaved as a straightforward British laundress should do, she 
has been grievously belied. We refer to that great advertising 
contest which is known among the trade as the “ Battle of the 
Starches.” Her Majesty's laundress is naturally the umpire to 
whom all the competitors appeal; and we regret to say that she 
is in the habit of sending each of them successively away with 
the assurance that his starch is the best she has ever used. At 
least, we find our old friend, Mr. Harper Twelvetrees, announcing, 
with his accustomed amplitude of style, that Briggs’ Australian 
starch is “used exclusively by her Majesty's lace-dresser, by the 
laundress at Buckingham-palace, and by thousands of families 
throughout the kingdom.” But, side by side with this tri- 
—_—— assurance, almost in the next column, we read that, 
“The ladies are respectfully informed that Glenfield’s patent 
starch is exclusively used in the Royal laundry; and her Ma- 
jesty’s laundress says, that although she has tried other powder 
starches, she has found none of them equal to the Glenfield.” It 
is evident that, like Macheath, she could be happy with either, 
were t’other dear stiffener away. But this inconstancy, to call it 
by no harsher name, must not go on. A certain license of 
caprice she has in virtue of her sex. But the season of flirtation 
must close at last. She must make up her mind to take one or 
other of them for better for worse, for stiffer for limper, for 
bluer for yellower. At least she must not tell both the suitors 
that they enjoy her exclusive favour. She has no right to e 

the sensitive Mr. Twelvetrees to the suspicion of having possibly 
used an inaccurate expression. As we observe that in another 
column, in addition to all his other advertisements, he advertises 
to preach on Sunday evenings to the working classes, his good 
name ought not to be trifled with. 


THE BRITISH AND AMERICAN NAVIES. 


jie great disparity in naval force between this country and 
the United States must not be relied upon as a suficient 
reason for concluding that a war will not grow out of the recent 
outrage to the British flag. The conduct of the American 
Government, if it should determine to quarrel with the firat 
naval Power in the world, will not be more imprudent than 
was that of the same Government when, in 1812, it resolved 
to attack, with less than a dozen frigates, a fleet which 
numbered several hundred cruisers. ‘The reliance of the 
Americans will probably be placed on the same tactics which 
enabled them in the last war to acquire a large share of glory 
and to inflict on their enemy an enormous loss. Happily, 
however, those tactics are now thoroughly understood, and 
we shall not repeat the folly of undervaluing opponents who 
would show themselves always skilful and wary, and also cou- 
rageous whenever they might find an opportunity of catching us 
at a disadvantage. e shall take care to employ no ships which 
are not thoroughly equal to their work, as regards size, armament, 
and the skill and discipline of their crews. The celebrated surprise 
effected by the heavy frigates of 1812 cannot reproduce itself 
at a period when the guns and tonnage of every ship in the 
American navy have not only been for a long time known 
to our Admiralty, but have also been kept in view by it in 
building ships of equal strength to those with which they 


may have to fight. So much has been lately said about . 


guarding the Channel against the French, that there was 
some danger of our forgetting that we might be called upon to 
patrol the Atlantic against the Americans. This, however, was 
a popular rather than an official error. Our naval administration 
is not a miracle of sagacity, but still it has some traditions of 
caution which would prevent it from totally neglecting one danger 
while providing anxiously against another. Notwithstanding 
the progress of that reconstruction of which we have heard so 
much, the British navy still possesses ships calculated to perform 
efficiently what would heen its first duty in case of war with the 
United States—we mean the establishment of an effectual 
blockade of every port from which privateers might issue to infest 
our commerce. The mischief which privateers might do to our 
rich and extensive trade would become enormous if the evil were 
not promptly arrested at its fountain-head. It would never do 
to allow a single American cruiser to come out of harbour unless 
upon the terms of fighting with an equal or superior force. If 
we offer to American ships of war the certainty of battle, and 
only a slight possibility of booty, we may venture to hope that 
the future experience of their commanders will be pretty much 
restricted within the shelter of their own batteries. 

If we assume, for the moment, that war with the United States 
is probable, we only do so for the sake of urging that every 
een may be taken in good time to render that war, if un- 

appily it should break out, successful. But let us say, once for all, 
that we deplore heartily the necessity of speaking of such a war as 
even remotely possible. This war would bea calamity to the whole 
world, and although it might be glorious to ourselves, it would also 
be very costly. We may regard with justifiable pride the strength 
and spirit of the British navy, but it would be folly to suppose 
that the triumphs it might gain would not be most dearly pur- 
chased by the interruption and partial destruction which our trade 
must suffer. It is not in the Atlantic that the activity of 
American privateers would be most severely felt. They would 
betake themselves to more distant seas where activity and enter- 
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prise might compensate for deficiency of force. The American naval 
has plenty of shrewdness, of resource, and of that kindof 
courage whith kindles at the prospect of pocketing another person's 
dollars. We may rely upon it that he will turn up exactly where 
we least expect him, and that he will give our ships of war a vast 
deal of trouble, and inflict upon our mercantile marine severe 
losses. The honour of the British flag must be vindicated, even 
at the heavy price which we are certain to have to pay in trade 
disturbed, and communications broken, and property captured 
and destroyed. No doubt we shall sometimes enjoy the consola- 
tion of hearing that our cruisers have caught some notorious 
privateer. There will be a fine field open for the skill and 
activity of our naval officers; and if only the Admiralty deter- 
mine to employ none but efficient ships, well manned, disciplined, 
and commanded, there need be no apprehension that the general 
result of the war will not be favourable. But it will be a war 
in every quarter of the world. The more disturbed becomes the 
prospect of the United States at home, the stronger will be the 
temptation to adventurous spirits to seek their fortunes on the 
ocean. Everywhere British colonies and commerce will offer 
the hope of plunder, and at all points therefore it will behove us 
to keep a bright look-out. 


We must be prepared, alike in the British Channel and in the 
Indian Ocean, for the sudden and irregular action of privateers. As 
regards the regular American navy, its offensive power may be cal- 
culated with great accuracy from the published list of ships.. In 
considering this list we leave out of view entirely the sailing line-of- 
battle ships and frigates, which form a large part of it. We do not 
apprehend that either the Constitution or the United States is 
destined to repeat, after an intcrval of nearly fifty years, those 
captures of British frigates which have made their time-worn 
hulls so glorious in the estimation of Americans. The strength 
of the modern navy of the United States consists in only 
twelve vessels, of which one-half are called screw-frigates and the 
other half first-class steam-sloops. It is important to bear in mind 
that these vessels are in general designed upon’ the principle of 
carrying a small number of heavy guns, so that their tonnage is 
larger in proportion to the number of guns carried than is 
usual in our own navy. There is, for example, the too notorious 
San Jacinto, which is stated to carry thirteen guns, while her 
size is 1446 tons. If we look through the British navy list 
for a match for this ship in tonnage, we shall find it in a 
class of screw-corvettes which carry twenty guns. The 
broadside of this class of corvettes consists, we believe, of 8-in. 
guns, while we rather think that the San Jacinto carries 1o-in. 
guns. Probably the greater number of guns in one ship 
would compensate for the larger calibre of the guns of the 
other. But if it should turn out that this class of corvettes are 
alittle too strong for the San Jacinto, we are certain, on the other 
hand, that the next class of vessels in our service would be far too 
weak for her. In this war, if there be a war, we shall not imitate 
our former folly of matching 18-pounder guns against 24-pounders. 
We shall decline, if possible, to fight under circumstances of in- 
feriority, and we shall not repine ut any victory which may be 
partly due to superiority of force. We shall not, for example, 
feel at all ashamed of sending what we should call a frigate to 
encounter what Americans would call the sloop Brooklyn. This 
vessel is of 2070 tons, and she is said to carry twenty-five I1-in. 

ns. The i1-in. gun, be it observed, is one of the American 

evices which our authorities have declined to imitate. It is 
stated that this gun can throw a solid shot of 270 lbs. weight, 
and a shell of 130 lbs. The statement is sufficiently alarming, but 
as it is several years old, we are justified in believing that our 
Ordnance officers have good reasons for the conclusion to which 
they seem to have come, that a smaller and more manageable 
gun is preferable. Our own large frigates, which were built as a 
set-off to the Americans, originally carried to-in. shell-guns, which 
have been to a great extent exchanged for 68-pounder solid-shot 
ns, of which the diameter of projectile is eight inches. Of course 
this was done under the belief that greater efficiency would be thus 
secured, and therefore we may venture to assume that the 26-gun 
frigate Ariadne, whose broadside consists either of 10-in. or of 
8-in. guns, would be somewhere about a fair match for the sloop 
Brooklyn. Perhaps the American ship which, in proportion to 
her size, is least formidable, is that one which has been more 
talked of than any other—the Niagara. This frigate, of upwards 
of 4500 tons, has proved unable, through some defect in her con- 
struction, to carry more than twelve 11-in. guns ; so that she is 
an example of the American principle of putting a few guns into 
a large ship carried beyond reason. The five other vessels which 
the Americans consent to call frigates are of about 3400 tons, and 
carry forty heavy guns. A match for this class of vessels must 
be sought in the Orlando and the Mersey, which were built for 
this very purpose, and are of rather larger tonnage than the 
Americans. It must not be forgotten that speed is an essential 
element of success in battle, and speed usually depends on size. 
We should not wish it to be assumed that the British 51-gun 
frigates, which are mostly 800 tons, or thereabouts, smaller than 
the Americans, are superior, or even equal, to them in strength. 
There would be some danger that this assumption might lead to 
an unfortunate result. 

We have not hitherto referred to the partial substitution of 
Armstrong for smooth-bore guns on board our ships, because we 
do not know how far the Americans have profited by inventions 
of the same character. It appears probable, however, that they 


are somewhat behind us in this res; t least if the 
100-pounder Armstrong guns are as formidable as the public has 
been assured they are. e may at any rateventure to assume 
that the progress of this country in rifled ordnance has been 
sufficient to diminish greatly the alarm which an efficient smooth- 
bored 11-in. shell-gun might have inspired a few yeara ago. We 
have also rather left out of view the Messier and her sister ship, 
because, although it might be highly desirable to test the sea- 
worthiness of these vessels by making them part cf a blockad- 
ing squadron, we can scarcely suppose that the American 
navy would approach near enough even to give them 
a chance of displaying their enormous speed. We never 
heard in th: last war that the Constitution ran into the midsi of 
our Channel fleet; and we do not expect that any one of her 
mocern sisters will offer herself as a customer for the Warrior. 
The tactics of the American navy have always been, and will 
be still, entirely guiltless of sob adventure. We know well 
what those tactics would be, and, in the deplorable event of war, 
it will be our own fault if they take us ucprepared. 


BUSY PEOPLE. 


T is fortunate for the mass of mankind that their time is 
pretty well laid out for them. They are spared the pro- 
blem which must constantly vex the souls of men—busy men, 
not impelled by sheer necessity—what is to come of their work, 
and why do they do it? The man who ploughs or carpenters sees 
a satisfactory fruit of his labours. He knows that the world could 
not get on without him—that he, as one of a class, is perfectly 
indispensable to the well-being, the existence even, of mankind. 
That we must work, and that, because we must, something useful 
will be provided for us to do, every believer in a Providence cannot 
but assume. But people who idolize work of their own devising 
—a common form of worship in our time—are inevitably subject 
to self-delusions. Very few men who work with their brains, 
who invent work of any kind for themselves, can, in fact, 
be as sure that they are benefiting their species as the 
man who weaves or digs. Many authors unquestionably are 
serving their generation, many philanthropists, many preachers, 
many philosophers, many—let us say—essayists and critics; 
but the mere dignity of the sphere and the conviction of utility, 
though self-sustaining, do not of themselves prove it. In fact, 
the higher the aim, the less confident should men be of the result. 
We are commanded to work—work is an instinct—and_head- 
work in a certain sense is a higher form of work than hand-work; 
and the individual plods on, trusting to these general truths. 
But except where there is an abiding afflatus—an outpouring 
which a man must utter or die—except a man is habitually over- 
flowing as the moon at the full, it may almost be doubted whether 
literary work could be carried on by modest men without the 
common tie which makes all labourers one brotherhood—that 
they earn money by it. Money is something positive—a reason 
for exertion apart from the sense of the value of your work, 
Your work may not be good, even in your own eyes; it may 
not teach or prove. or edify or amuse; but the idea of wages 
reduces the pen to the instrument of an honest trade, and the 
wielder of it to the condition of an honest labourer. He is not 
oppressed by the humbling sense of shame or failure—by the sore 
misgiving that he is spinning worthless cobwebs out of his own 
vitals, only for the remorseless housewife Oblivion to sw 
away ; for if he does nct serve society, it serves him. Something 
comes of the transaction, which cannot always be said of the 
mere fancy work done for honour and glory, or even for the gra, 
tuitous benefit of the human species. We believe the world of 
writers, on whom men rely for their daily supply of teachi 
and amusement, would be “ utterly consumed by sharp distress 
at the emptiness and vanity of their work, but for the sedative 
and consoling reflection that they are day labourers, and write 
for their hire, and therefore may flatter themselves, by analogy 
with their brethren of the plough and loom, that what is fairly 
aid for is worth having, and that what is worth paying for must 
iave some intrinsic worth. If there is a fallacy, it is decently 
hid. Under it the husbandry of the brain is still carried on, and 
a precarious crop harvested. 


We doubt whether work should be so very delightful to the 
worker as it seems to be to some people. A little enthusiasm 
now and tken carries him pleasantly forward, and habit makes 
it bearable and comparatively easy. But for the brow to sweat is 
not in the nature of things cnpecchie, though we feel the better for 
it, perhaps, when it is cool again. Whenever the mere process 
of work becomes a man’s highest pleasure we suspect something 
wrong—some deficiency. He ought to be glad when it is over. 
He ought not to undertake it but with some feeling of necessity 
—something impelling him slightly against the grain. Liberty 
ought to seem greater and better than compulsion, even deliberate 
self-compulsion. Whenever people set their heads to constant 
work we may be perfectly certain that they are losing more than 
they gain—that hey are sinking in the scale at once of medita- 
tive and social beings, and that the world profits not at all by the 
overplus of activity. 


Perhaps excessive activity and laboriousness is not a very 
common form of self-mismanagement, but still the work of the 
world is not done with a wise economy. Some do not work at 
all—are utterly lazy. Some do their share grudgingly and un- 
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willingly without giving. it their energies; and some are always 
grinding. They are possessed with the idea that work is virtue 
and achievement, and renovation and life—that every time they 
sit still and fold their hands, the wheels of the universe drag heavily, 
that there is a stop, that mischief and decay are intervening 
somewhere, and that, till they move again, all nature is out of joint. 
It is a cheerful notion, no doubt, that we are necessary to the 
well-being and harmony of things, if this conviction goes along 
with the persuasion that the sort of work we turn out is com- 
meneurate with the mighty need; and work has, no doubt—a 
man’s own work, if he keeps his mind pretty exclusively upon 
it—the power of magnifying itself. Very few people indeed 
can embrace the idea that they are of no use; even their exis- 
tence implies to most people the necessity for their existence ; 
but the busy man, mixed up in all sorts of affairs, with a finger 
in every pie, and always comparing his brisk indefatigableness 
with the indolence of colleagues, or the sloth which does not 
even undertake labour, comes inevitably to put a high value on 
what he does, and to think it essential and necessary. 

Yet, really, an immense proportion of labour of this sort must 
be superfluous. Only a percentage, to speak in mercantile 
phrase, can reach the case. There is boundless waste in mere 
unassisted intellectual industry. We must work trusting that 
some one of the thousand seeds we sow will take root; and 
often good comes where we least rely on it. But we 
suspect human nature is not strong enough to bear the sense 
of failure which would be felt if the actual fruit of our exer- 
tions, the miserable gleanings of so much promise, were revealed 
to us—if all that came, for instance, of one busy day’s speeches, 
meetings, lectures, books, articles, hurryings to and fro, runnings 
hither and thither, all that makes such mighty stir in the 
doing, were set before us. We admit that ignorance is pro- 
bably bliss in this case, and we will not pursue the subject; for 
after all, if the busy workers do comparatively little good, the 
lazy do none, and iuin themselves into the bargain. But 
such considerations, while they ought not to interfere with 
work as a duty, may check it as a monomania. The man 
who has no time for his friends, who has to apportion his 
day into fragments which fit into one another like a Chinese 
puzzle, whose wholeschemeis disturbed bya moment's interruption, 
who suffers under every accidental hindranee, who hurries from 
one engagement to another, who at every compulsory check or 
failure feels himself wasting and looks out for something to fill 
the gap, will perhaps do well now and then to ask what is the 
good of it all? and who would be the loser if he condescended 
to a little relaxation? If, in the unwilling holiday, he discovers 
that he has lost the power of enjoyment, that his social 
instincts have failed him, that free thought has dwindled, 
that a thousand interests are lost to him because he can 
only care where self is bustling and moiling and feeling itself 
important, then the check will have taught him a 
useful lesson. No man can be always busy without being 
slavishly busy. ‘* The most active or busy man,” Bacon tells us, 
“ that hath been or can be, hath no question many vacant times 
of leisure, while he expecteth the tides and returus of business, 
except he be either tedious and of no despatch, or lightly and 
unworthily ambitious to meddle with things that may be better 
done by others.” But if indeed he is so involved that relaxation 
is unattainable, then he may rely on it that society is treating 
him shabbily, employing him as its dependent on routine work, 
trusting to fresher minds, to men capable of leisure, its more 
responsible errands, and reserving for them its real gratitude and 
rewards. While he thinks himself a martyr to its service, it 
considers the favours really on its own side. It is humouring a 
propensity and furnishing employment for a blind instinct, and 
when he looks for any return he will find disappointment, and hear 
himself put off with the old retort—* No thanks to him; if he 
had no business he would have nothing to do.” 

Our remarks of course do not apply to men of business as such. 
Few men who apply themselves strictly to their own calling are 
overworked in the way we mean. ‘There is always a propensity 
to take things easily where the idea of supererogation is wanting ; 
and the man who prides himself on never passing westward of 
Temple Bar, and who is set up as a model tradesman, a pattern 
of clock-work punctuality and concentrated energies, will be found 
to spend a good many hours of every day in mere gossip and 
newspaper reading. For, in fact, men’s capacity for labour is 
limited, if by labour we mean an intelligent application of the 
powers to any work in hand. It is an exercise of patience on 
this account to watch the progress of skilled labour of any sort. 
The bricklayer, the gardener, the mechanic are so deliberate in 
every movement—each act is so surrounded and saturated, as it 
were, in waiting and leisure—that the observer longs to snatch 
the tools out of their hands and do the job for them; and very 
likely he could do it in half the time; but after the exertion he 
would rest on his laurels. The day-labourer, who bas ten or 
twelve hours of it, only takes his repose in minute, inglorious 
instalments. People who contend too resolutely against this 
natural drag on progress—who will work faster than the speed 
to which their capabilities limit them—defeat their own ends. 
They are borne along by mere senseless impetus, and their 
work either remains a defect and a hindrance, or has to be undone 
and retraced. 

We suspect that our age is particularly prolific of this sort of 
busy men, as supplying a wide field for them from the great 
increase of public business and joint exertion. Where men once 


worked solitarily in their closets in personal effort, they now 
workin committees, boards, and other associations—thus reversing 
the old arrangement, which was to labour alone, and to enjoy 
leisure in company. It must be owned people had then but'a 
narrow acceptation of the word “ neighbour”—it was every man 
for himself and his friend, not for himself and the wide world. 
But the effect of this limitation rendered it impossible for any 
given man to have so many irons in the fire as the active tempe- 
rament finds room for now; and so the workers, as well as the 
wits, had a jolly time of it. They were idle men after two or 
three o'clock of the day—the previous hours, well applied, serving 
for most men’s private affairs—and they supped nightly in com- 
pany. Ifpeople were to return to this sort of life now, we should 
expect a universal collapse. That things went on at all—nay, that 
there was actual progress all the while—is a proof that the seeth- 
ing excitement of apparent work in our own day is not all pro- 
ductive—that a great deal of it simply supplies employment— 
in fact, is working ina circle. And this brings us to our real ground 
of quarrel with the over-busy habit of mind, which is, that it not 
only spoils a man for society, but stops all real progress and 
cultivation of his own mind. It imprisons him in himself, and 
shuts him out from a whole range of good and happy influences ; 
and this not because he works, but because exclusive devotion 
to his own efforts makes him set an undue value upon them and 
upon himself. The position isa false and mistaken one. 
The man whose eye 
Is ever on himself, doth look on one 
The least of nature’s works ; 

and yet this is inevitably the attitude of one who prefers his own 
work to intercourse with others, and who thinks he must impart 
all and can receive nothing. His whole demeanour shows it. 
His bustle is a constant reproof—his uniform plea of want of time 
a standing insult. 

We pity men who, while esteeming thernselves the benefactors 
and regenerators of their species, awake a certain resent- 
ment above and beyond that inevitable corsequence of self-esti- 
mation—being thought bores. And this feeling of society will 
seem to them all the harder and more unthankful, in that 
it certainly likes busy women. A certain fuss of occupation 
fits in with their place and nature. Their vork looks na- 
tural, and has never a touch of reproof in it, which man’s 
fussiness always lias. A man cannot be busy without a cer- 
tain ostentation; but a woman may be in a Jittle commotion from 
morning till night, oceupied with her needle, with her house- 
hold, her studies, her accomplishments—even with her schools 
and amongst her poor; and instead of exciting our spleen, if 
she manage well, we feel, as it were, sleeping partners of her 
labours, and by some mysterious soothing process to have a 
share in the merit of them. But a busy woman who is always 
otherwise engaged when she is wanted—who keeps her husband 
waiting for dinner—who talks with solemn prolixity of her 
schemes and doings, how she labours, how much depends upon 
her—who delights in being overdriven—who describes herselt as 
in a turmoil of business, and is for ever parading her own hobbies 
—is perhaps the greater bore of the two, as being the greater con- 
tradiction to the ideal woman, as being uncomfortable and irrita- 
ting. She is worrying where worry is least looked for, and is there- 
fore the greater hardship. But there are not many such women. 
They figure in books rather than in actual life; and so much is 


occupation congenial to women, that even this is better than . 


doing nothing. Society does not assume for them that back- 


ground of hard work which gives to men’s social idleness the pre- 
tence of relaxation ; and thus listlessness, inactivity, and folding 
of the hands in women is a painful anomaly to their idlest male 
friends, and acts upon them like a cold hearth or lukewarm 
coffee. In fact, it is unpretending or trifling employments that 
should be made prominent. We should not have quarrelled with 
Will Whimble for parading his tobacco-stoppers, dog-whips, or 
fishing-tackle, in all companies, any more than we do now with 
the ladies for putting forward their netting and embroidery; 
but men should be diffident, modest, reserved, retiring about their 
real work—the labour of hand and brain, of soul and spirit— 
because it is a venture, because they should know something of 
their own weaknesses, and because far-off results alone can show 
the value of their work, or whether it has a value beyond the 
> ae stimulus, and interest it has furnished to their own 


INDIGNATION MEETINGS. 


HEN the news of the seizure of the Confederate Commis- 
sioners arrived at Liverpool, a great deal of excitement was 
naturally felt. . Liverpool is connected more than any other port 
with America, and if America were not inclined to respect the 
British flag, Liverpool would be the first to suffer. Besides, Liver- 
pool is the chief home of Americans in England, and somehow 
Americans manage to get upa healthy feeling against them in most 
places. So, when Liverpool heard of the affair of the Trent, there 
was what the Yankees call an “ indignation meeting.” There were 
plenty of people to draw up resolutions in honour of Great Britain, 
and plenty more to vote and applaud them. Ebullitions of angry 
feeling, when it is quite sate to gratify them, are exceedingly 
pleasant. This is ake people like Major Pendennis go cussing 
up stairs and down stairs, as his valet described that hero doing. 
It was not that Major Pendennis hated Morgan, or hated his 
neighbours, or was more full of spite and bad feeling than 
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quieter people, but he was prompted by an unsubdued nature to 
effervesce in moments of trial, and this was the sedative in which 
he permitted himself to indulge. So the merchants of Liverpool 
who were most stirred by the news of the Zrent wished to 
effervesce, and held a meeting at which they calmed_them- 
selves by the very simple process of resolving that Britain 
would never, never be a slave. The example was not followed 
in other parts of the country, and we are glad it was not. We 

ained greatly as a nation by not giving — to sudden wrath, 

ut by calmly asking who was wrong, and calling on lawyers to 
settle a difficult point of law. Indignation meetings are not a 
very English proceeding. We take for granted that every one 
is qualified to pronounce an opinion on religious matters ; and 
80, if a theological point is at issue, there seems nothing absurd 
in a well-dressed mob dogmatizing on it at the briefest notice. 


But, in secular matters, we are aware that popular opinions | 
are worth very little unless they are elicited at a meeting care- | 


fully and systematically organized, and conducted under the 
superintendence of men of known standing. A very hasty and 
unconsidered manifestation of opinion on an abstruse point of 
law seems absurd enough to most people. At Liverpool itself 
the indignation meeting did not go off without some energetic 


opposition. Mr. Campbell, a well-known merchant there, had | 


the courage to call the meeting to its senses, and he was not 
without supporters. He and his friends were of course outvoted, 
but still in had their say. Further, it appears from the 
reports of the affair that many of the older mer- 


chants of the place thought the whole thing premature, | 
pooh-poohed it, and kept aloof. It seems to us that | 
these three sets of people—the indignants themselves, the | 
courageous Scotchman who openly confronted them with com- | 

be thought the whole thing a 


mon sense, and the wary elders w 
mistake, and would have nothing to do with it—are excellent 
types of some of the broad sections of that portion of the English 
nation which interests itself in public affairs, and that they illus- 
trate in a very sufficient way the causes which restrain indigna- 
tion meetings in a country like England. 

No country could go on practically if it did not contain a great 
number of people like these Liverpool indignants. There must 
be a heart to a nation as well as a brain, and feeling has its sphere 
aswellasreason. The calmest of men musi have felt their breast 
throb with pride when they noticed during the last ten days 
how every rank, every class, every party in the country has been 
touched to the quick by the bare notion of an insult to the 
English flag. Ve should cease to be a fighting, and 
therefore a powerful and a great people, if we were too 
phlegmatic to have these quick impulses of indignation. In 
every walk and stage of lite, we must have the raw material 
of unreasoning enthusiasm to work on. There could be 
no poetry if there were no young people living in dream- 
vet There could be no love-making if Damon and Chloe did not 
believe in themselves, and if each did not believe that the world 
never saw the like of the other. Children would be an over- 
powering burden if parents did not fortunately see 
every quality they desire of mind and body in thei off- 
spring. Happily, too, in proportion as_ highly-wrought 
feeling is wanted, the more it is found to exist. Mothers 
have the chief labour in rearing a family. It is the mother 
who is most blessed with the vision of imaginary perfec- 


tion in her babies. It is the young lady who chiefly suffers | 
under the torture of an engagement. It is she, also, who is | 


most prone to think her idol is all made of gold. A nation which, 
like England, has to play a great part in the world, needs a 
eopious supply, always ready to be drawn upon, of that energetic 


assion which leaps at once into action; and England is full of | 


indignation directly it is possible she may be called on 
to act. Nations lik 
Southern Italians, which either sulk and talk, or else 


fret and vapour in the hour of trial, do not come to | 
much. We are even inclined to pardon the outburst of | 


> mand turbulence on rare occasions, rather than have the 
stillness of apathy. An election mob is avery disagree- 
able thing to see, and a still more disagreeable thing to 


form part of, but we should not be over pleased to see the , 


fierce saturnalia of election partisans replaced by the quiet, 
meek indifference of Continental voters. Unless there were many 
men in it who, if left unchecked, would at a critical moment 
make fools of themselves, Liverpool would not be tle bustling, 
energetic, successful place it is. 

But the peculiar glory of England is that even in moments of 
excitement there is always a sensible minority who lave the 
courage to make the voice of reason heard, and who manage 
to make a stand against popular frenzy. Theré is sure to be 
some Mr. Campbell who vit have his say. Even in England it 
is not wa teed pleasant to play this part of the wise man at a 
meeting of excited enthusiasts. has us for amoment put ourselves 
in Mr. Campbell’s place. He went to a gathering where nine- 
tenths of those he saw around him were expressing a sentiment he 
must have known to be natural, and with which he could not help 
in some degree sympathizing. He had to remind them that they 
were not lawyers, and yet were prejudging a question of law. As 
it turned out, the side the meeting took was the side of the law. 
But Mr. Campbell’s point was that the meeting could not possibly 
know this, and until they did know it their enthusiasm was demon- 
strably foolish. No one can doubt that Mr. Campbell was right. 
It is a clear, a very clear case, in law, but it requires a considerable 


e the Dutch or the Germans, or the | 


knowledge of a special branch of law to understand how it hap- 

ens to be a clear case, and the first feeling of most good 
awyers was, we may be sure, that the Americans might have 
something to say for themselves. Lord Stowell invented 
our maritime law, and Lord Stowell had such a turn for putting 
neutrals in the wrong, that it was very possible he might 
have said something to favour even such an act of a 
belligerent as that ventured on by the San Jacinto. 
There are many fallacies on the subject of the right of 
search from which it requires much patient reflection to guard 
ourselves. The affair of the Zrent was therefore altogether a 
matter for lawyers to decide on. But it was not very pleasant to 
say this to a company of indignant Britons, who, after all, were in 
the right. If Mr. Campbell could have there and then explained 
what the law was, and shown exactly how far the view taken 
by the meeting was wrong, had it been erroneous, he would have 
had a much easier task. But all he could do was to entreat his 
hearers to consider that they were dealing with a matter about 
which they knew nothing; and if there is one thing on earth 
which hearers hate to hear, it is this. 

It is not only, however, that this should have been said firmly 
and plainly which delights us, but also that it should have got a 
hearing—not a very patient or attentive hearing, but still a hear- 
_ ing of some sort. In other countries less happy and well governed 
than England, there are often brave men who try to say what 
they think, even if all men are against them. But what are indi- 
viduals to do if society is against them? In France at 


hard to maintain the old liberty of speech which was the 
glory of the French bar in the old despotic times. If there 
is a political trial, they rush eagerly to the strife. They throw 
all reticence aside—they beat down the hirelings of the Govern- 
| ment with their torrents of cutting, ironical rhetoric. They 
| invoke the names and ideas which France holds most dear. 
But they know all the time they might just as well kick 
against the east wind. The inevitable verdict comes, and a judi- 
ciously chosen jury quietly disposes of their eloquence. Even 
in America there is a minority, and a minority that tries to 
say what it really thinks. Certainly, the minority which, as is 
said of a leading New York paper, endeavours to effect its pur- 
pose by outfooling the majority, so as to bring down more speedily 
on their offences the punishment of their errors, is not a minority 
wecan admire. But there have been people in the North who 
have openly dared to say that the South is not as black as it is 
painted. What is the consequence? These honest fellows have 
had what the Yankees pleasantly call a ride on a rail. An indig- 
nant mob has selected a stout hurdle, and has fixed on it their 
victim, after tarring and feathering him. No one can stand that 
sort of argument. We do not suppose Mr. Campbell would have 
called the attention of his neighbours to their neglect of the legal 
difficulties of the question they were discussing, if he had been 
| sure that his chines would have exposed him to the risk of 
| being trotted to Everton on a hurdle. 
How it happens that in England—and we may almost say in 
_ England alone, of all countries on the face of the earth—a firm 
minority, composed of persons respected as individuals, and 
looked on as men of sense and ability, can command a hearing 
even at indignation meetings, is a very long inquiry. But very 
, many of the causes which contribute to this are symbolized by 
those elderly merchants who stayed away, and thought the 
thing premature. It is by no means enough that there should 
| be these tacit dissentients. Truth, to do its work, must 
have more active and bolder representatives. But although 
| the elderly merchants could not have done without Mr. Cam 
bell, yet M r. Campbell could not have done without his elderly 
supporters out of doors. In England we look askant at a move- 
ment in which the best and richest and steadiest sort of people 
take no part. Perhaps this sometimes leads us astray, and we 
may be too blindly opposed to novelties that do not come before 
us under distinguished patronage. But it also keeps us from 
_ many errors, and furnishes broad landmarks by which way farers 
may judge where it is worth while for them to travel. So strongl 
is this importance of the assent of weil-established persons felt 
in England, that at most Radical gatherings the first half-hour is 
spent in reading notes from grandees or statesmen who decline to 
attend. It is felt to bea sort of faint credential of respectability to 
be able to produce a note from Lord Russeli or Sir George Lewis, 
_ certifying that the writer will have nothing to do with the con- 
cern. Ina mercantile community like that of Liverpool, it is of 
the greatest service in binding society together, that age and long 
| standing and very great wealth should be looked up to, and that 
anything which lacks the presence of that combination should be 
treated as primd facie a failure. No feeling contributes more 
effectually to prevent large provincial towns from being utter, 
and hopelessly provincial. The leading men of Liverpool, 
the first men of the place in wealth and honour, are respected, 
not only in Liverpool, but wherever they are known. They area 
link between the town and the upper classes of England generally. 
They are too nearly a part of the governing body to be able 
.ever to forget wholly to consider how the questions of the day 
will be looked at by those on whom the responsibility of govern- 
ment is actually thrown. They are thus in some degree fitted to 
act as the censors of local opinion, and are permitted to do so 
as long as they never obtrude their censure, and show their lean- 
ing by acts sether than words. If they abstain from a meeting, 
meeting at once passes under a sort of cloud, and the uneasiness 
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thus inspired prompts a minority to speak out much more reso- 
lutely than it would dof it had not this negative support at its 
back. We have the satisfaction of being pleased with all parties 
in this Liverpool case. We like the authors of the indignation 
meeting in their way, and we are exceedingly glad that there 
was some one at hand to tell them how silly they were, and that 
the steady-going arbiters of public opinion would not counte- 
nance their blind and hasty enthusiasm. 


THE BULL AND THE FROG. 


i ig mania for secession is spreading fast. Already a full 
half of its territory has been torn from the Republic that 
Washington founded; Hungary only waits for an opportunit 
to renounce the rule of Austria; and Poland is struggling wit 
the strength of desperation to escape from the iron grasp of 
Russia. And now we must add to the list another honoured 
name. The Nation newspaper, including the editor, contri- 
butors, compositors, printers’ devils, and whatever other constant 
readers it may possess, has announced its intention of seceding 
from the British Empire. Its grievances, so far as they can be 
gathered from the brief preliminary manifesto that has been 
issued, appear to be twofold—one of them material, the other 
moral. its material grievance consists of the eviction of sundry 
of its readers from their dwellings, for no other offence but that 
they omitted to conform to the purely Saxon custom of paying the 
rent on which they had agreed. The moral injury of which the 
secessionists have to complain is vaguely indicated by the phrase 
“Saxonscorn.” Whether their feelings have been outraged by the 
laughter of the newspapers, or the jokes of Lord Palmerston, or 
the counts-out to which the House of Commons has lent itself 
when their most cherished orators have been speaking, does not 
particularly appear. It is evident, however, from the frequency 
with which the complaint has been repeated, that Celtic feelings 
wince under Saxon scorn with a vivacity which Saxon feelings 
would assuredly not reciprocate. We see that a distinguished 
chieftain, the descendant of some one of the numerous races of 
kings which Irish history seems to furnish without stint for the 
use of Irish orators, is advertised to take the chair at a meeting 
in Dublin, at which speeches will be made replete with the va- 
lour which Irish patriots always display in detailing the exploits 
they intend to perform. We understand that he has been moved 
to this act of terrible daring by the base wit of some Saxon 
scorners, who have nicknamed him ‘‘ The O’Doodle Doo;” and 
that, bearing in mind the lofty example which the heroic John 
Mitchell has left to his disciples, he has sworn that he will wash 
the insult out in oil of vitriol. 

We have no doubt the announcement of this formidable 
movement has created the greatest consternation in the Cabinet. 
It will not have escaped the notice of the recreant Irishman 
who, for the sake of a Prime Minister’s salary, abases himself to 
do the bidding of the Saxon, that the resources of his more true- 
hearted countrymen are very much greater now than they were in 
1848. In the first place, oil of vitriol is much cheaper than it was, 
so that they have been able to provide themselves abundantly 
with all the munitions of war. In the second place, agriculture 
has progressed marvellously in Ireland in recent years, and par- 
ticular attention has been paid to the cultivation of the cabbage. 
It cannot be said, therefore, that war finds the Irish patriots un- 
prepared. The particular kind of fortification to which they 
prefer to trust in critical emergencies is erected for them by 
nature herself in fuller volume and wider expanse than even here- 
tofore. Then they have veteran troops, accustomed to civil war 
and trained to all the mancuvres which it is probable they 
will be called upon to execute in the impending campaign. 
There are several evolutions which will be required of Irish 
patriots who shall follow the advice which the Nation has 
given them. | have among their number tried 
soldiers equal to them all. If it be required to levy food ina 
friendly country, or to surrender gracefully to an enemy without 
striking a blow, the heroes of Castelfidardo will do it in a style 
that shall move the envy of the world. If the execution of a rapid 
rearward movement be required, as no doubt it will, the doughty 
champions of Bull’s Run, with the swiftly-striding Meagher at 
their head, shall do it with a speed that shall leave criticism 
itself behind. Comparing, however, great things with small, and 
remembering the muscular feats of which the Widow M‘Cor- 
mack’s garden was the scene, it is possible that Frog’s Hop will 
be a more appropriate name for the decisive action than Bull’s 


un. 

The chief difficulty which the Nation will find in conducting 
the Secession of Lreland to a triumphant end will be the impos- 
sibility of inducing it to begin. None of Ireland’s many grievances 
are of a nature to be cured by secession. The North and West 
will hardly desire Irish independence as a security against Popery ; 
and the West and South will scarcely be so Irish as to sever 
themselves from any share in English politics, for the purpose of 
shaping England’s Italian policy according to their fancy. No 


inverted in Galway ; but even Father Daly would hardly advo- 
cate Irish Secession as the best means of securing a slice of the 
English mail subsidy. While we honour therefore the Wation’s 
well-meaning attempt to puff itself out to the dimensions of its 
Carolinian model, we cannot help pointing out obstacles that lie 


the conduct of such an undertaking, even if it could be once 

begun. In spite of their possessing the gleaming sword and 

agile limbs of a Meagher, and the strategic traditions of a 

Mitchell, they are not absolutely equal to the Southern States 

in their power of effecting a secession. The Southern States, 

for instance, say that “Cotton is king,” and rely upon his un- 

questioned power to relieve them from their distress. But even 

if the Nation could induce anybody to secede, its adherents 

would certainly not be found outside the county of Tipperary ; 

and Tipperary has no cotton wherewith to coerce the civilized 

wa - could only threaten to deprive mankind of paraffin 

and peat. 

One feature at least of the present American contest will not, 

we venture to predict, be reproduced in Ireland. If the Nation 

continues to preach treason, it is possible that it may be prose- 

cuted ; though we shall much regret to see any law officer of the 

Crown making a salutary law ridiculous by levelling it at such 

an object. If its readers should betake themselves to a guerilla 

warfare, conducted on the principles of plenty of sulphuric 

acid and no quarter, they will certainly find themselves in a 

convict’s dress before many months are over; and after the 

chivalrous illustration given by Mr. Meagher of an Irish patriot’s 

sentiments upon the subject of the laws of honour, no Govern- 

ment will be weak enough to indulge them with a parole. But 

whatever is done will be done according to law. Even if Tippe- 

7 boys should encamp within sight of Dublin, Lord Carlisle 

will not suspend the Habeas Corpus Act without deigning to ask 

the consent of Parliament. Sir Robert Peel will not imprison 

Judge O’Brien if he gives an unpalatable decision, or threaten 

the lawyers with a sojourn in a fortress if they venture to defend 

a prisoner whom the Government accuses. Sir George Grey will 
not arrest Mr. Vincent Scully on his way to the House of Com- 

mons, On the ground that he is suspected of intending to give a 

vote against the Government ; nor will the Duke of Cambridge 

issue directions to the polling-clerks of any Irish county to refuse 
the vote of anybody whom they shall suspect of abetting the 

rebels. The Kildare-street Club will not have its floors torn up 
in search of arms by men without warrant or official authority ; 
and Irish ladies will not be carried off to Kilmainham 
Gaol for wearing ribbons in their dress to which Lord Carlisle 
may object. Whatever measures the lucubrations of the Nation, 
if carried into practical effect, may force upon the Government, 
they will be stamped with a reverence for law. But then we 
are an antiquated and effete nation, incapable of understanding 
all the newer discoveries of freedom. Still, even rebels will dis- 
cover that there is a practical difference between the new kind of 
freedom and the old. When the Irish patriots are summoned 
over to Ireland from those successful efforts to get out of the 
enemy’s way which have gained them so much distinction in the 
New World, it is probable that they will confess that, even for 
the purpose of hatching sedition, the English system is a plea- 
santer one to live under than the other. Under the enlightened 
Government of the Model Republic, the editor of any paper hold- 
ing views so repulsive to the feelings of the mass of the com- 
munity as the Nation would long ago have been made acquainted 
with the merits of a split rail as a cock-horse. A “ plumopicean 
robe” would have brought home to him the conviction of the 
wickedness of secession, and the necessity of loyal leading articles. 
We are far from wishing him any such evil fate. Under existing 
circumstances he is a harmless amusement to the scornful Saxon, 
whatever he might have been had he written half a century ago. 
Monkeys angrily shaking the bars of their cage, vipers hissing 
and darting in a glass case, are not unpleasant objects of con- 
templation ; though the pleasure is largely dependent upon the 
existence of the bars and the glass case. And he furnishes profit 
as well as amusement. It is always useful, especially in 
troublous times when men give too ready an ear to suggestions 
of despotic policy, that the ‘english people should be constantly 
reminded what manner of vermin it is of which kindly laws 
and gentle administration have succeeded in ridding Ireland. 
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‘is, O. is almost ashamed to quote the old saying about its 
on- being more important who makes the ballads of a nation 
: of than who makes its laws; and we are not quite sure that it is 
ng altogether a true saying, even from its own point of view. Un- 
hat doubtedly a clever man may, by a well-timed song or joke, do 
be much to determine public feeling on particular points. But 
ore such song or joke must fallin with the general state of the public 
rl mind, or it will altogether fall dead. The wisest and wittiest 
mf ballad that could have been written on behalf of the Pope or the 
ed, Czar would have had no effect during the Papal Aggression or 
ea the Russian war, because nobody would have sung it or listened 
lly. to it. But productions of this sort, though they can ey 
ble create, and certainly cannot turn, popular feeling, can do mu 
lay to inflame, to prolong, and, in a certain sense, to direct it. To do 
rn- this, however, they must hit , a properly prepared state of the 
[to public mind. The songs of Béranger could have had no effect 
wa Edw. IIL, Ric. III. Edited by 
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had they come out at the moment when the French people were 
wearied out with the tyranny of the first Napoleon. But when, 
from the inglorious days of the Restoration, France began to look 
back to the glories of the Empire and to forget its miseries, 
Béranger was able to give the popular mind a strong and per- 
manent Napoleonic twist, which he himself lived to regret. 
We need not refute the old fable that the Clouds of Aristo- 
phanes caused the death of Socrates. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that its witticisms at all determined the general Athenian 
opinion of Socrates ; it simply expressed the aspect in which the 
eccentric philosopher appeared to those who had but a superficial 
knowledge of him. It is not because it directs, but because it 
reflects, the feelings and opinions of the day, that the lighter 
literature of any age is of such vast historical moment. It is a 
great point, not only to know what really happened, but what 
was supposed to have happened, what people of various kinds 
thought of what did happen, what were the passions, prejudices, 
and mistakes of the multitude as well as the deliberate judgment 
of the wiser few. Thus, an old newspaper or an old pamphlet, 

rhaps of very little intrinsic value, often possesses a surpassing 
interest as a witness to what was going on in ordinary people's 


minds at a given time. Take the pleasantest of all medieval 
chronicles—the History of Matthew Paris. Grave historians, 
like Dr. Lingard, are always finding fault with him, and with 
perfect justice from their own — of view. They show, from 
rolls and records of al! kinds, that he is constantly mistaken in 
his dates and his facts; and they add, what we can see for our- | 
selves, that he writes with a strong political bias and with a | 
general tendency to find fault. They prove most undoubtedly | 
that it does not do to pin our faith upon Matthew as a narrator | 
of facts without comparing him with other authorities. But all | 
this leaves the peculiar value of Matthew Paris exactly where it | 
was. As you can correct Matthew by the Recoris, so you can 
often correct a file of newspapers by a row of Blue Books. Still the 
newspapers have a particular kind of value of their own whic’) the 
Blue Books have not. And so Matthew Paris has a particular 

kind of value, which he has nearly all to himself among medieval | 


historians, but which he fully shares withthe medieval poets whose 
songs and satires Mr. Wright has here collected. Matthew, a 
clever, observant, sarcastic, perhaps not very scrupulous, man, 
wrote down every report which reached the Abbey of St. Albans 
from every part of the world with the remarks which occurred 
to him at the moment. He often got better information than 
what first came to him. He often changed his judgment of 
men and things. In such cases, he inserted the contradiction 
at the time when it reached him; but he seems never to have 
altered the original entry. So much the better. Matthew's 
way of writing gives us, not a perfectly accurate narrative of 
events, but the most living record possible of what people 
felt and thought from day to day while the events were hap- 
pening. What would one not give for a Matthew Paris, even 
though he Jed us into a mistake or two, for some of those ages 
for which we have no contemporary history, and so are driven to 
patch up our knowledge of them from later writers. How 
specially precious just now would be such a living record of what 
people thought in the days when State after State was seceding 
from the United States of Achaia, and when Aratus was sus- 

nding the Habeas Corpus at Sicyon, exactly as President 

incoln is doing at Baltimore. Whatthe world at large thought 
and felt and said about the actions of its rulers is always quite as 
important as the actions of thoee rulers themselves. 


What Matthew Paris does in prose, the Latin, French, and 
English poets collected by Mr. Wright do in verse. They set 
before us, in the most lively way, the feelings and passions of the 
ages to which they belong. Our poets in those days were 
thorough John Bulls, and specially delighted in abusing and 
triumphing over the Frenchmen. In one sense, we learn little 
from torrents of silly and virulent invective on a hostile nation, but 
in another sense we learn a great deal. We see how completely 
our kings in their French wars carried with them the universal 
national feeling. And from this anybody that chooses may go 
on to deduce the very obvious truth that people are just as foolish, 
just as unreasonable, just as easily bamboozled, in,one age as in 
another. The whole people of England firmly believed that 
King Edward had a perfect right to the crown of France, and, 
more unreasonably still, they firmly believed that it was their 
duty and interest to ao to get it. But though our poets 
were deeply smitten with the war fever, they by no means exclu- 
sively poured out war songs. They were moralists and reformers, 
religious, political, and social; the vices of all classes are unspar- 
ingly exposed; the King himself is not spared. If Edward 
is not uniformly successful, it is because of the sins of him- 
self and his people. Going later, we find abundant evilence how 
thoroughly in the Wars of the Roses, the Yorkist side was the 

pular side. We generally look at that age from the other side ; 
x senna has been the direction which English history has taken 
since the Tudor period. We sympathize, too, with good King 
Henry against the cruel, faithless, and profligate Edward the 
Fourth. But in those days no vice in a king was so unpar- 
donable as the vice of weakness. Henry Duke of Lancaster 
might be privately the best of men, but Henry King of Eng- 
land was contemptible, or worse; the government was in the 
hands of a foreign Queen, and of Ministers whom everybody 
hated. Edward was a true Englishman, a gay and gallant 


prince, who inherited the popularity of a far worthier father, 


whose amours and revellings were easily forgiven, and whose 
cruelties, at least till the latter part of his reign, did not press 
heavily on the mass of his people. The Yorkist poems are 
numerous. There is one on the reconciliation of Henry and Duke 
Richard ; there are others generally lamenting the misery of 
civil strife ; but we do not think that there is one poem which 
can be called distinctively Lancastrian. 


We have seen objections made to Mr. Wright's first 
volume, that some of the pieces in it had been published before ; 
and these objections apparently have been thought to have so 
much weight that many pieces have been excluded from the 
second volume, on the ground of their being already published. 
We confess that we do not share the objection. The rule of 
excluding from the present series everything which had been 
published before has often been talked of, but it has never been 
very strictly carried out. It has been broken through sometimes 
to the advantage of the series, and sometimes to the contrary. Mr. 
Thorpe’s Ang/o-Saron Chronicle and Mr. Stevenson’s Chronicle 
of Abingdon were alike violations of it. In the present case 
it was highly important to get together all the specimens of a very 
curious class of composition. If some of them have been already 
printed, they are scattered about, few people know where. If 
some of them are in the Archeologia, everybody has not got the 
Archologia, and those who have may not care to hunt. all through 
its countless volumes. Moreover, Mr. Wright assures us that 


| the former editions were very inaccurate, while his is printed 


from the original MSS. On these last points we must leave those 
to judge who have had the opportunity of comparing the various 
MSS and printed copies; but we are quite certain of this, that 
to gather together these Political Poems, whether published or 
unpublished, was a wiser way of spending the public money than 
to print, even if for the first time, the Gospel of Nicodemus and 
the Buik of the Croniclis of Scotland. 


The two present volumes follow naturally upon the former 
volume of Political Songs, edited by Mr. Wright for the Camden 
Society ; and it is a pity that the different forms and sizes adopted 
for the two series prevent them from ranging as three volumes 
of one continuous work. The first set went down to the end of 
Edward the Second’s reign ; the present begins with Edward the 
Third. Perhaps none of them quite equal either the historical 
or the philological value which belongs to the poems of the thir- 
teenth century. English conquests in France are all very well, 
but they are not like the career of Earl Simon or of the great 
Edward. Enemies as circumstances made them in their life- 
time, both heroes are alike libelled by Heme and such like 
fablers, and it is a comfort to see both of them as they seemed to 
the men of their own day. ‘Simon Montisfortis, totius flos 
militia,” and dward of Christendome the flour,” appear in 
quite another light in the songs of their contemporaries from 
what they do in the calumnious pages whence our youth are still 
taught. Again, in the thirteenth century our language was in 
one of its most interesting epochs—that of the transition from 
Old-English to modern English, while the English of the later 
volumes is definitely modern English, though of course in a rude 
and chaotic shape. To our minds, too, there is generally much 
more of freshness and simplicity in both the metre and the diction 
of the earlier poems. 

Still, the later volumes contain much that is highly valuable in 
both points of view. Indeed there are points in which they are 
more valuable than the elder ones. ‘They deal more largel 
with manners, with social, and especially with codadiatel 
abuses. Of course the reader must not expect them always 
to be easy reading, especially those in Latin hexameters. And 
unluckily most of the Latin poems are now in hexameters, with or 
without pentameters to boot. People were now beginning to get 
classical and elegant—that is to say, affected and unintelligible— 
and to despise the noble old iambies and trochaics of their prede- 
cessors. ‘The long poem of John of Bridlington helps us to some 
curious historical detail, but it is a fearfully hard parable, which, 
even in its own age, was thought to need the help of a still 
longer prose commentary. There are some exceptions, in a fierce 
chant against the Lollards, and a poem on the Pestilence, which 
is a good specimen enough of medieval Saturnian. That the 
vices of the clergy and the people are the causes of the pestilence, 
we need hardly say. There was once a time when everybody 
was good, but that time is gone :— 

Heu! nunc mercenarii, nec veri pastores, 

Rectores, vicarii mutaverunt mores ; 

Ambitu denarii subeunt labores. 

Tales operarii merentur meerores. 

Isti pro ciliciis utuntur pellura ; 

Farciunt deliciis ventres tota cura; 

Dant post spurcitiis se sine mensura; 

Suffulti divitiis vivunt contra jura. 

Dum capella tegitur nobili vestura, 

Sponsa Christi capitur nudatur tectura ; 
inea destruitur porcorum usura, 

Et vitis evellitur carens jam cultura. 

Sacerdotes Domini sunt incontinentes ; 

Actus suo nomini non sunt respondentes 

Sacra dantes homini forent et docentes ; 

Sui mores ordini non sunt congruentes. 


One of the most curious of the English pieces is a satire on 


Richard II.’s ministers, whose names are diligently punned on. 
Bushéy, Green, and Bagot, lurk in the two following stanzas :— 
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Ther is a busch that is forgrowe; 
Crop hit welle, and hold hit lowe, 
or‘elles hit wolle be wilde. 


The long that is so grene, 
Hit most be mowe, and raked clene ; 
forgrowen hit hath the fellde. 


The grete , that is so mykille, 
Hit schal be kettord, and maked litelle ; 
the bothom is ny ou3t. 
Hit is so roton on ych a side, 
Ther nul no stych with odur abyde, 
to set theron a clout. 
French naturally dies out during these centuries, but there is a 
French epitaph for Richard, Duke of York, by “ Chester le 
Heraut,” which is not the less English in spirit for its foreign 
guise. Its hero is “Ja fleur de gentillesse,” “saige, vaillant, 
vertueux,” &c. Then :— 
Droyt heritier, prouvé en mainte terre, 
Des couronnez de France et d’Engleterre. 
Ou parlement tenu & Vestmestre, 
et trouvé inp estre. 
ut roygent e uverneur de France, 
il d’encombrance, 
Sur Pontaysse la ryviere passa, 
Le roy Francoyez et son doulfin chassa. 

Mr. Wright’s Introduction is what an Introduction of this 
sort should be—sensible, straightforward, and unpretending; a 
commentary on the pieces edited, and nothing more. To our 
minds it would have been better if the remarks on particular 
poems could have been prefixed to the poems themselves, instead 
of coming altogether at the beginning of the volumes. But this 
the law of the Master of the Rolls would not allow. The Glos- 
saries are full—fuller, we should have thought, than was needful, 
explaining many words which seem to us to need no explana- 
tion. But perhaps we cannot judge for all classes of readers, and 
it is certainly a fault on the right side. It is better to explain 
Fs does not need explanation than to leave unexplained what 

oes. 


TROLLOPE’S TALES OF ALL COUNTRIES.* 


it is always a great matter to be able to do any one thing 
supremely well. Never mind how small the thing is—if any 
individual is the one person who can do that thing, he is sure of 
reputation, and worthy of some sort of respect. At one of the 
races where the Indian Deerfoot has lately exhibited himself, a 
crowd unusually large was assembled; and as the scene was 
somewhere Bermondsey way, the crowd had its own peculiar 
standard of judgment. A party of spectators from the West End 
observed that, during the period of expectation before the race 
began, one individual as he moved through the ranks was treated 
with the homage of silent and deferential respect. Every eye was 
turned on him with looks of awe and admiration. The strangers 
ventured to ask who this great hero might be. At last they 
learnt, though no one could at first credit their ignorance, that 
this was the great Macdonald. But who was the great Mac- 
donald? He was the man who brought Heenan over, and has 
gained immortal glory by doing so. There was one thing he 
could do, and he had done it. He alone had had the wit and 
luck to bring over that bulky prizefighter to make a sensation in 
England. In Bermondsey to have done that was to be truly 

at. In the same way, in the set of people who can appreciate 

r. Trollope, he too deserves to be called pre-eminent. There 
is one thing which he can do which no one else can do nearly so 
well, and in which his excellence is supreme. Many people can 
tell a story with a very little material to go upon, or they can 
introduce episodes, or they can pour out a flood of irrelevant 
jokes. People can fill out space without having anything 
in particular to say. But Mr. Trollope is alone in his power of 
telling a story about absolutely nothing. These Zales of 
all Countries are really wonderful as pieces of composition. 
To say that the incidents on which they turn are trivial 
is grossly to exaggerate their importance. They are about nothing; 
and yet the flow of narration about this nothing is uninterrupted. 
The language is never vulgar; there are no arid wastes of funny 
writing ; there are no descriptions of scenery or philosophical 
reflections; there are no moral or sporting anecdotes. All is 
narrative—easy, continuous, and flowing. Every page is in its way 
entertaining, and is written with a certain force and grace, and 
yet it is all about nothing whatever. Surely this is a feat quite 
equal in its way to the importation of Heenan; and people who 
write stories, or who care to think how stories are written, may 
reasonably look up to Mr. Trollope as Bermondsey looks up to 
the great Macdonald. 

One whole story, for example, turns solely upon this—that a 
gentleman who is asked to stay in a strange house finds, when he 
goes to dress for dinner, that he has no pumps with him, and that 
a pair of fishing-boots have been sent instead. We should like 
to take an ordinary artist and ask him how he would fancy having 
to write between thirty and forty pages on such a promising 
subject. Mr. Trollope makes no difficulty about doing it, and he 
does it so easily and so well, that we feel certain he could do 
something much more trying if he were put to it. We should 
not be at all surprised, for instance, if we heard that he had 
mdertaken to write filty pages about a man going to a 


* Tales of all Countries. By Anthony Trollope. London: Chapman 
* Hall. 1961. 


ball without a pocket-handkerchief. As we have said, any 
one could do this boots-story whc only did it nomi- 
nally. It would be very light work if it were allowable to 
go off into a ghost story about a cobbler, or to have an overflow 
of learned fine writing about the boots of different countries. 
But this is avoiding the difficulty, not facing it. Mr. Trollope 
sticks to his narrative, and to his narrative only. He divides his 
story as nearly as may be into three equal parts. In the first, 
the hero finds that ke has not got the pumps; in the second, he 
goes down to dinner ina pair he borrows from the butler; in 
the third, the exchange is revealed to the company by the mis- 
fortunes to which the fishing-boots bring the butler, and a boy 
is sent off for the pumps before the dancing begins. There 
are plenty of characters introduced, but they all are brought 
to bear on the boots. There are daughters of the house, all curls 
and loveliness, but their mission is to goad the hero to madness 
by their suggestions of the delights of the dance that lies before 
them. There is a fine old Irish squire; and he exists in order 
to be in a hurry for dinner, so that the hero may be flurried and 
agonized to the utmost by the fatal discovery that he cannot 
finish his toilet as he had meant to do. In the simplest and 
easiest way in the world, and well knowing that true art is to 
conceal art, Mr. Trollope brings everything and every person to 
+ ona on the one central thought of being without evening 
shoes. 

Another story, the “ Relics of General Chassé,” is almost as great 
a tour de force. An English clergyman, beautifully got up, and the 
pink of propriety, goes to Antwerp with a friend. They only go for 
the day from Brussels, and so leave all their luggage behind. At 
Antwerp, they go to see the Castle, and at the Castle they are 
shown the apartments of General Chassé, who was then just 
dead, and was the hero of the place. Their guide goes off to 
receive another party, and they are left alone. In the late 
General's bedroom they find a pair of military trousers, and a 
discussion arises as to whether they would or. would not be too 
small for the clergyman. He himself insists that he could easily 
get them on, and offers to show practically that he can do so. He 
takes off his black trousers, and is well into the leathers when 
the noise of an advancing party of sight-seers scares him. He 
and his friend retire into an inner chamber, and the friend gently 
peeps out to see what a. The party turns out to be com- 
posed of ladies only, led by a fierce and domineering old maid. 
She sees the black trousers, and at once announces to her friends 
that they are “relics of General Chassé.” Further, she is not 
going to let such interesting relics escape her; so she pulls outa 
pair of scissors, and cuts out a patch as a keepsake. The others 
are influenced by the example and by the greatness of the prize. 
First one and then another petitions for a souvenir. One wants 
to make a pen-wiper, another a pincushion. The arch-thief 
herself even wants to get leggings out of these devoted garments. 
At last, all is cut away except a few straps and buttons, and the 
ladies depart. Out comes the clergyman, and finds what has 
happened. He is overwhelmed with the horror of his situation, 
and sits shivering till nightfall enables Lim to get back to his 
inn, and there dash into bed, and forget his griefs till the 
morning. 

To tell such a tale gravely and well, and to tell it without appa- 
rent effort—to go on page after page doing the business of such a 
very simple story—is a very considerable feat. Nor is a third story 
much inferior, in which the dramatic interest is sustained to the 
last, and we are kept all the time waiting for a conclusion which we. 
cannot anticipate. This story is called ‘ The Chateau of Prince 
Polignac.” There is an English widow who goes to reside in a 
provincial town of France. She dines at the table-d’héte of the 
principal hotel, and there she attracts the respectful homage of 
a well-to-do middle-aged Frenchman. She has no particular ties 
to England, and she does not dislike the thought of settling in 
France if she can get a comfortable home. However, she is on 
her guard, and her lover is timid. Days pass by, and they are 
no forwarder. She is much puzzled as to his calling, and diverts 
herself with trying to find out whether his name is written up 
on the houses of any of the principal merchants. For that he 
is a marchand she has learnt at the hotel, but she has too much 
respect for the exigencies of Mr. Trollope’s story to continue 
her investigations and ask what sort of marchand he is. So 
this is a great secret ; and she and her friend go on with their 
placid overtures to each other without apy solution being 
calculable. One day, however, they decide to make up a party 
to the Chateau of Prince Polignac, and in the ruins of that 
retreat they enjoy a téte-a-téte, by which the marchand profits 
to de lare his love. The lady prudently answers, that before 
coming to any decision, she must know his fortune. This he tells 
her; and then she is brought fairly to the necessity of putting 
the great central question, What are you? A blush, a silence, 
and then the Frenchman braces his nerves to the occasion, and 
faintly whispers je suis tailleur. The warmest of Mr. Trollope’s 
admirers would probably agree with us in saying that this is a 
very slight story. If it does not turn on absolutely nothing, it 
turns on as little as a story can possibly turn on, and yet it is 
pleasantly written and will entertain almost any reader. 

There are parts, however, of this collection where Mr. Trollope 
reveals his higher though not rarer powers. There is ore 7 
more especially, called “‘ The Courtship of Susan Bell,” in wh 
there are some scenes and some people who deserve, perhaps, to 
be drawn with a fuller brush and on a larger canvas. Susan is 
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the daughter of a widow at Saratoga Springs, United States, and 
she lives with her mother and sister by letting lodgings. Her 
sister has a lover—a priggish butnotinto erable Baptist minister— 
and very soon Susan gets a lover too. A certain engineer, named 
Aaron Dunn, takes the lodgings, and makes up to Susan. She 
is inclined to like him, but her mother is afrai that he, like all 
other men, is really a wolf in sheep’s clothing, and the sister thinks 
every one but Baptist ministers are most doubtful characters. 
Aaron draws a pretty bridge, and offers it as a present to Susan, 
but her mother interferes, and Aaron throws the picture in the 
fire, on which Susan cries—as Mr. Trollope’s heroines are so apt 
to do; so he offers to draw her another, and this time, the sister 
being out of the way, the mother allows Aaron to understand he 
may give it, “ only it is not to mean anything.” It is the contrast 
between the hard common sense of the elder sister and the timidity 
of the mother on the one hand, and the docility of. Susan on the 
other, that makes the basis on which the story is built. To found a 
story on character is a higher, though not perhaps a more diffi- 
cult, task than to found a story on the absence of evening 
shoes, or the inroads of an old maid on a pair of clergyman’s 
black trousers. The following passage will probably show those 
who cannot bear that Mr. Trollope should fall below Barchester 
Towers or Framley Parsonage that there are bits of these 
miscellaneous tales which are in theirauthor’s favourite manner :— 

That evening certainly made a commencement. Though Hetta went on 

inaciously with the bod of a new dress, the other two ladies did not put 
in another stitch that night. From his drawings Aaron got to his instru- 
ments, and before bedtime was teaching Susan how to draw parallel lines. 
Susan found that she had quite an aptitude for parallel lines, and altogether 
had a good time of it that re t is dull to go on week after week, and 
month after month talking only to one’s mother and sister. It is dull 
though one does not oneself recognise it to be so. A little change in such 
matters is so very pleasant. Susan had not the slightest idea of regarding 
Aaron as even a possible lover. But young ladies do like the conversation of 
young gentlemen. Oh, my exceedingly proper, prim, old lady, you who are 
so shocked at this as a general doctrine, it never occurred to you that the 
Creator has so intended it ? 

Susan understanding little of the how and why, knew that she had had a 
good time, and was rather in spirits as she went to bed» But Hetia had 
been frightened by the dodge. 

“Oh, Hetta, you should have lcoked at those drawings. He is so clever!” 
said Susan. 

“I don’t know that they would have done me much good,” replied Hetta. 

“Good! Well, they'd do me more good than a long sermon, I know,” 
said Susan ; “except on a Sunday, of course,” she added, apologetically. This 
was an ill-tempered attack both on Hetta and Hetta’s admirer. But then 
why had Hetta been so snappish. 

“T’m sure he’s a wolf,” thought Hetta as she went to bed. 

“ What a very clever young man he is!” thought Susan to herself as she 
pulled the warm clothes round about her shoulders and ears. 


THE SURTEES SOCIETY’S LAST VOLUME.* 


bys a volume bears the imprint of the Surtees Society, one may 
always be sure that its contents are valuable and well edited, 
even if the subject-matter be below the average standard of the 
series in respect of general interest. This is strictly true of the 
volume for 1860 which has recently been published. Its miscel- 
laneous contents are Jess important, for example, than Dugdale’s 
Visitation of Yorkshire, which was printed in the preceding 
volume, and less instructive than the Fabrice Rolls of York Min- 
ster, which formed the thirty-fifth volume of the series. But 
nevertheless the Surtees Committee has done well in giving to 
the world the three contributions to the history, biography, and 
literature of the seventeenth century which compose the volume 
now before us. In no other way than by the funds of a Society 
of this kind could these papers and documents have been pub- 
lished. We congratulate the Surtees Society on the judgment 
and ability with which its publications have been chosen and 
edited. Here, for example, each of the component parts of this 
new volume is so completely indexed, with full lists of every 
proper name of place and of person, that it is quite a pleasure 
to make a reference to it. We proceed to give our readers some 
account of the curious matter here either republished or printed 
for the first time. 

Dr. Granville, Dean and Archdeacon of Durham, was a non- 
juror of the most extreme type. His sincerity is proved by the 
fact that he forfeited all his preferments and died én poverty and 
exile for his politico-religious convictions. From the biographi- 
cal introduction prefixed by the editor, Mr. Ornsby, we learn 
that Dennis Granville, born in 163%, was the youngest son of 
the oo loyalist, Sir Bevil Granville, who commanded for 
Charles I. in the west of England, and died on the field of Lans- 
downe. He was educated at Oxford, took holy orders, married 
a daughter of the famous Cosin, Bishop of Durham, and received 
several pieces of good Church preferment. His letters are chiefly 
valuable as giving a very curious picture of the state of things in 
the Church of England after the Restoration, when it was be- 

nning to recover from the great shock and catastrophe of the 

reat Rebellion. In the diocese of. Durham, for instance, the 
Roman Catholics and the Puritans—the two opposite extremes 
—were exulting in the temporary humiliation of the National 
Church which had held a via media between them. In many 
parishes “ masses were openly and publiquely said, and warning 
given to the people to come thereto.” A other places the 


* Miscellanea: i 1. The Works and Letters of Dennis Gran- 
Brief Nathan Drake’s Account of the Siege of 

ontefra 3. ief Memoir of Mr. Justice Rokeby. Volume 37. 
Published for the Surtees Society, 


churches were “altogether unprovided of ministers,” and the 
fabrics “ altogether ruinous and in great decay.” ‘There be 
neyther bibles, books of common prayer, surplisses, fonts, 
communion-tables, nor anything that is necessarie for the 
service of God.” As one of Cosin’s most active coadjutors, Gran- 
ville’s papers, including his visitation-articles and instructions to 
his curates and his letters, most of them printed here for the first 
time, will have a special value for the students of the contro- 
versial sare | of the Church of England. ‘There is very much 
yet to be told of the labours of those who restored the National 
Church, in its externals, to something like decency after the con- 
vuision of the Great Rebellion. Among these, after Hacket of 
Lichfield, Cosin was perhaps the most conspicuous ; and his —— 
at Peterhouse, Cambridge, of which he was master, and his 
curious restoration of Brancepeth Church, near Durham, remain 
as material monuments of his success. These letters show us 
how Basire, Sancroft, Wrench, and his own son-in-law, Granville, 
co-operated with him. Not but that the latter gave the rather 
testy and “somewhat cholerique” Bishop some trouble. Mr. 
Ornsby prints a quaint letter from Cosin, complaining that Gran- 
ville is ‘idling away his time, and suffering his curates to be non- 
resident, as hee himself is, under colour ofhis wife’s taking physick, 
who, for aught I see, never needed any ; for, from her coming 
to Durham to this day she was never better in all her life, 
though she be now thrust up into a coop and astrait close place, 
which may much endanger her health. But hee is a wilful man, 
and will order her as he lists.” Besides which he ran into debt and 
was arrested inthecloisters of the Cathedral as he was coming from 
public prayers “in his habit.” However, his interest at Court, 
and his position as Chaplain to the King, enabled him to turn 
the tables upon the too active Sheriff and his bailiffs; and the 
lesson was not without profit to the offended canon, who, though 
he was always embarrassed, seems to have made real efforts to 
retrench his expenses. In 1684, he became Dean of Durham. 
The particulars of the reforms which he made in his Cathedrat 
need not be described here ; but we notice in one of his letters 
a curious testimony to the success of the famous Beveridge as a 
parish priest at St. Peter’s Cornhill. Granville was one of 
the few clergy who, in 1687, read the King’s ill-advised Declara- 
tion of Indulgence ; and in the — troubles that followed, 
he was a vehement partisan of the losing side. Accordingly, in 
fear of being apprehended, he made his escape from Durham, at 
midnight of the 11th of December, and, after many dangers, 
reached Edinburgh, whence he embarked for Havre. The rest 
of his life was spent in France in much poverty. His wife did 
not follow him into exile. He was “deprived” under the Act of 
Parliament; and as he remained faithful to the Church of 
England, he was driven from St. Germain’s, and was “ slighted 
by the bigoted Prince for whom he had forfeited every worldly 
session.” However, there is a story that, on the death of Dr. 
plugh, Granville received from the ex-King the empty title 

of Archbishop of York. He died in 1703, leaving no issue. 

The last sermons and speeches of this non-juring divine, and 
his letters to his brother and others in defence of his views, 
have a certain historical value, though they are extremely dull 
and long-winded. He printed them at Rouen, but only 
twenty copies, Mr. Ornsby tells us, saw the light. The 
volume is of excessive rarity, and is here reprinted from the 
copy which belonged to Dr. Rawlinson, who was himself one of 
the non-juring bishops. The believers in the divine right of kings, 
if any remain, will find Dr. Granville’s lucubrations a valuable 
addition to the literature of absolutism. But far more interest- 
ing are his miscellaneous letters now for the first time printed 
from the originals in the cathedral library of Durham. These 
range from 1670 to 1702, and are addressed to Archdeacon 
Basire, the Ear! of Bath (Dr. Granville’s eldest brother), Colonel 
Blakiston, Archbishop Sancroft, Sir W. Dugdale, and others. 
Besides which there are some fragments of a journal, very inte- 
resting now in spite of its intensely clerical spirit. And among the 
letters from other persons are two, most marvellously ili-spelt, 
from the celebrated ‘ Father Smith,” about the organ which he 
built for Durham Cathedral, and which still remains there. An 
appendix of accounts, visitation articles, “ comperts,” and injunc- 
tions, completes the first part of the present volume. 

It is followed by a still more curious contribution—a Journal 
of the First and Second Sieges of Pontefract Castle, in 1644, 
1645, by Nathan Drake, “a gentleman volunteer” therein, with 
an appendix of yemnenene about its third siege. This is printed 
from the original diary, which is still in the possession of the 
Drake family and is illustrated by a copy of a contemporary bird’s- 
eye view of the fortress and town. The castle has been utterly 
destroyed, but its memory is kept alive by the conventional repre 
sentation of it which adorns the famous “ Pomfret cakes” of 
liquorice, in allusion to which it has been said Nune Glycyrrhiza 
crescit ubi Castellum fuit. Mr. Longstaffe, the editor, gives & 
brief introduction describing this magnificent fortress and men- 
tioning the chief events which happened there, such as the murder 
of Richard II., the imprisonment of James I. of Scotland, and 
of the Duke of Orleans after Agincourt, and its surrender to the 
Pilgrims of Grace. Nathan Drake’s narrative is graphic and 
stirring enough. He relates, day by day, the numbers of cannoy 
fired and men killed and wounded on each side, with notices / 
the sallies made by the garrison, and the assaults given by ? 
besiegers. As usual in civil wars, the courtesies and amenif 
between the antagonists were but scanty. There are many p’ 
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here of great ferocity and exasperation on both sides. Here is 
a curious passage from the diary of the second siege :— 

April 6.—The enemy basely stayed all wine from coming to the castle for 
serving of the Communion upon Easter day, although Forbus, their governor, 
had graunted protecktion for the same, and one Browne of Wakefield said, if 
it were for our damnation we should have it, but not for our salvation. But 
that day, being Easter-day, which was prepared for the health of our soulls, 
was prepared for the liberties of our bodies, for, after sarmond done, att 11 
of the clock, the governor gave strait command that all men should presently 
be in armes, which was as willingly done both with horse and foot. 

Then follows an account of avery successful sally. The number 
of non-combatants who were wounded or killed outright during 
the sieges is not a little remarkable. But in spite of the risks, 
the townspeople seem to have remained in their houses; and a 
bullet through the head of ‘‘ a young maid” who “ was drying of 
clothes in Mr. Tayton’s orchard,” is coolly mentioned, almost as 
an ordinary occurrence. In one place our volunteer mentions 
that a night shot into the besiegers’ trenches was followed by the 

, “Ois me! Ois me! divers times.” Elsewhere he narrates 
with glee the capture of a suttler who was carrying ale to the 
enemy. They “ brought hur with the ale into the castle, but 
eased hur of hur money she had about hur before.” Once a 
party sallying from the Castle did much mischief to the enemy, 
pretending to be “ Parlamenteres,” and, by way of keeping up 
the deception, abusing their own comrades. They shouted “ to 
the cautinn upon the topp of the castle, bidding them come forth 
out of’ their houldes, if they durst, and called them Papistes.” In 
fact, these continual sallies, in which sometimes only three or 
four men were engaged, must have been full of amusement to the 

arrison. Sometimes a party dashes out, and brings in “ 3 fatt 

oggs ;” at other times “2 prisoners aud 2 leguer ladyes [camp- 
followers,| which ladyes are presently dismist.” Some of the 
devices to deceive the enemy are ingenious enough. Once on a 
wet day, when the besiegers would not show themselves, or give 
the marksmen a chance, the besieged uttered loud cries of “A 
Prince! A Prince!” as though they could see a relieving party, 
for the mere sake of getting a few shots at the men as they ran 
to arms on the alarm. On another occasion the garrison was 
roused by cries of “A Cromwell! A Cromwell!” The account 
of the third and last siege of Pontefract Castle, in 1648-9, is in- 
geniously compiled by the editor from the contemporary notices 
of its progress. It is, upon the whole, even more interesting 
than Nathan Drake’s diary of the earlier sieges. 

Finally, Mr. Raine contributes to this volume a memoir of 
Sir Thomas Rokeby as an introduction to that judge’s very curious 
religious journal and correspondence, now for the first time 

rinted. ‘This Thomas Rokeby, born in 1632, and educated at 

atharine Hall, Cambridge, had strong Puritanical leanings, and 
accordingly became the principal adviser of the Nonconformists 
of the North of England. He was made a Justice of the Common 
Pleas by William III. in 1689, in reward for his political services 
during the preceding year. From this time till his death in 1699 
he kept a diary which, though chiefly of a religious character, is 
by no means without general interest. It is impossible to read 
it without sincere respect for the piety and uprightness of the 
writer. Incidentally, a great deal of light is thrown on the 
manners and politics of the time by the judge’s entries, and letters, 
and accounts. The latter are minute, and we extract, as one of the 
most amusing details, the worthy valetudinarian’s doctor's bill 
for only two months, October and November, in 1697 :— 

Purgi ills, 2s.—Leeches, 6d.—Aperitive ingredients, 1s. 6¢d.—Hysterike 
ing bolus, ts. nls, 1s.—Gascan 48. 
—Vermifuge pills, a box, 3s. 4d.—A purging bolus, 1s. 6d.—Purging pills, 
1—Cephalick drops, 2s. 6d.—An hysterick julep, 3s. 6d.—Hysterick pills, 
85, 6s. 84.—A vomitive potion, 2s. 6d.—A stomattick cordial, 2s.—A cordial 
potion, is. 8d.—Vomitive salts, 3 doses, 1s. 6d.—The hysterick julep, 3s. 6d. 
—Mithridate, 1s.—The vomitive potion, 28. 6d.—Vomitive salts, 18. 6d.— 
The hysterick pills, 6s. 8¢.—The hysterick julep, 3s. 6d.—Sal-armoniac, 6d.— 
2l, 178. 10d. 

This prodigious quantity of physic is explained by, or explains, 
the a J soak constant Phe. th about his bad health in his 

iary. Ina spite of it all, he lived to the age of sixty-seven. We 
should add, in conclusion, that Mr. Raine has edited this conclud- 
ing part of the present volume even betier than the rest. Every 
name is explained and illustrated with judicidus foot-notes, and 
there is a full pedigree of the Rokeby family. This Surtees 
volume, in short, contains much that may be usefully consulted 
by the historian, the theologian, and the genealogist. 


WATSON’S LIFE OF WALLACE.* 
Ww. are going to do a very wicked thing—to review a book 
which we have not read. But Mr. Watson's Preface has 
spared us the trouble. He has told us so openly to what class his 
book belongs, that, as we protest against the class utterly and 
without exception, it matters very little whether it is to be ranked 
high or low in that class. Mr. Watson tells us— 

The greater part of what is told in the following narrative is founded on 
the old Scottish poem of Henry the Minstrel, commonly called Blind Harry, 
a work which, though popular among Scottish readers of former days, is now 
scarcely known, on either side of a Border, to any bat entiquaries. 


As to the present volume, it is requested that it may not be censured for 
not performing what is not its intent. It is not written for the severe histo- 
rical inquirer, who demands, at every step, certain proof of what is related. 
It is a narrative resting chiefly on a poctical history, and those would be but 


* Sir William Wallace, the Scottish Hero. A Narrative of his Life and 
: Saunders, 


Actions, By the Rey. J. 8S, Watson, M.A., F.R.S.L. London 
Otley, and Co. "eet. 


has remarked, who would restrict poets to simple un- 
writer will be content if the story convey to the reader 
that idea of Wallace which his countrymen have ever loved to cherish. 

This request of Mr. Watson’s is one which we cannot 
In many cases, the doctrine that a book is “not to be censured 
for not performing what is not its intent,” will hold perfectly well. 
If a man avowedly writes on one particular aspect of a man or of 
an age, he is not to be blamed if he leaves out, or hastily 
over, matters as important as those on which he enlarges, but 
which do not directly bear on his own subject. Take, for 
instance, some unusually many-sided period, like the reign of 
Justinian. The wars, the legislation, the ecclesiastical contro- 
versies,the architectural Apetientnanhs of that memorable age 
went on side by side with singularly little reference to one 
another. A man might write, or rather men have written, histories 
of any one of the four, with very slight and incidental re- 
ferences to the other three. Gibbon himself treats of them 
in separate chapters, which might almost have beenseparate works. 
Ifa civilian, writing about the Pandects, were found fault with be- 
cause he said nothing about the sieges of Rome or the building of 
St. Sophia, he might most fairly ask “ not to be censured for not 
performing what was not his intent.” But if a man sits down to 
write about Charles the Great, and writes his life from Turpin 
instead of from Eginhard, it will not do for him to plead the 
same excuse when he is charged with putting forth fables instead 
of truth. It is not enough that a man should do according to his 
intent—it is necessary that his intent should be a good intent. 
Now, every man who deals with historic matter should have one 
object before his eyes to which everything else must yield, and 
that is historic truth. If he intends anything but this, his intent 
is blameworthy in itself, and the way in which he performs that 
intent matters not. It is no good to say that a book is not 
written for “ the severe historical inquirer.” If it is not, it ought 
to have been. No man has any business to write anything on 
historical subjects which need shrink from the “ severe historical 
inquirer’s” eye. If Mr. Watson knows that what he has written 
will not abide that trial, he is sinning against the great law of 
truth ; he is sending into the world, as matter-of-fact, statements 
which he knows would not pass muster at the tribunal of historic 
criticism. 

Nor is it in the least to the purpose to say that it is “a narra- 
tive resting chiefly on a De history.” This is not a plea 
which can be received. Why should Mr. Watson write a narra- 
tive resting chiefly on a poetical history? The poetical history 
itself, be its details true or false, has a certain value. We should 
expect such a history to contain a groundwork of truth, mixed 
up with a vast deal of mythical detail. It is for the severe histo- 
rical inquirer to separate these two elements of truth and false- 
hood, ut, granting that the original story was false from 
beginning to end, still the original story itself must have a cer- 
tain value. It can hardly fail to illustrate language and to 
illustrate manners. If it does nothing else, it illustrates the state 
of mind of the age which accepted the falsehoods as truths. In 
all these ways, a story which is false from one end to the other 
may, nevertheless, be of great historical value. The historical 
value of the Iliad and the Odyssey does not in the least depend 
on the question whether Achilles and Odygseus ever existed. 
Mr. Grote, who does not believe a word of it, uses Homer's tes- 
timony as reg | as Mr. Gladstone, who believes nearly every- 
thing. So let Blind Harry be a myth from beginning to end, yet 
Blind Harry still has his value. If he does not tell us the facts 
of the thirteenth century, he at any rate tells us the feelings of 
the fourteenth. But the value of Blind Harry’s own poem in no 
way extends itself to a modern narrative founded upon Blind 
Harry. We need Blind Harry to tell us what Scotchmen thought 
in the fourteenth century ; we do not need Mr. Watson to tell us 
what Scotchmen, or any sort of men, think in the nineteenth—we 
can judge of that for ourselves. Mr. Watson tells us that “he will 
be content if the story convey to the reader that idea of Wallace 
which his countrymen have ever loved to cherish.” Now, we did 
not want Mr. Watson for any such purpose. We know perfectly 
well what that idea is without him. Uf we were likely to Forget it, 
we have Sir Walter Scott to turn back to, and the living voice of 
Professor Blackie to tell us all about it over again. A man 
no right to content himself with conveying an idea because 
certain people have cherished it. The question is not whether 
the idea is cherished, but whether it is true; if it is not true, no 
one has any right to convey it to anybody. 

Do we, then, it may be asked, condemn all poetical or romantic 
writing on historical subjects? We do nothing of the kind. We 
think with Mr. Watson that it would be “ ungenerous to restrict 
poets to simple uncoloured detail.” We do not wish to keep 
poets from colouring—we only ask that the colours should be the 
true colours. A poem or a romance on an historical subject may 
be of great value to historical truth. The formal historian of 
course ‘‘ demands, at every step, certain proof of what is related.” 
He can affirm nothing to have happened except what he finds 
recorded in his original authorities. He is, in many periods of 
history, almost wholly cut off from the private life of the men 
of whom he writes. Yet it often happens that much may be 
known about the private life of that very age from 
sources. Of such sources the historian will make what use he 
can ; but he cannot make nearly such extensive use as the poet 
or the novelist can. If the poet or novelist conforms strictly to 
recorded history in all public facts—if he conceives the characters 
of all persons in conformity with the account which 
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history gives of their actions—if the matter with which the 
historical outline is filled up, the imaginary subordinate charac- 
ters, the private doings and talkings of the historical characters, are 
all consistent with recorded facts, and with what we know of the 
manners and feelings of the age—in such a case the poem or novel 
is not a foe but a friend to historic truth. It will bring out in a 
clear and vivid form much that is important to be understood and 
appreciated, but which the historian cannot record otherwise than 
briefly and drily. But if the poem or novel departs from this 
standard, it may be a pretty poem or an interesting novel, but it 
is a sin against the truth of history. The novel-reader will pro- 
bably prefer Ivanhoe to Harold. The historian will proclaim war to 
the knife against Ivanhoe, while Harold, after grumbling a little 
at a few minor points, he will accept as an ally. We hold, then, that 
historical “peg and historical romances are a perfectly legitimate, 
and may be a very useful, form of writing. But we hold also 
that the writers of them are no more absolved from allegiance to 
the laws of truth than if they were formally writing history. A 
truthful man, writing a poem or novel about William Wallace, 
would not blindly follow Blind Harry, but would compare the 
statements of Blind Harry with every other statement, English 
or Scotch, which he could lay his hands on. He would not be 
satisfied with giving, even in pcetry, a “cherished idea,” but 
would make it his business to give a true one. No one would 
ask for “ certain proof” of every detail ; but we should ask that 
no detail be allowed which is inconsistent with those facts of 
which we have certain proof. 

But any rules which may be laid down as to poems or novels, 
even if they were stretched to allow the utmost licence of false- 
hood, would not defend such a book as Mr. Watson’s. It is not 
a poem ; it does not profess to be a novel ; the title-page calls ita 
“ Narrative of his (William Wallace’s) Life and Actions, chiefly 
as recorded in the Metrical History of Henry the Minstrel, on 
the authority of John Blair, Wallace’s chaplain, and Thomas 
Gray, priest of Libberton.” This is primd facie, not romance, 
but ineee—hidere directly appealing to contemporary autho- 
rity. Mr. Watson calls his tok. “a Narrative of the Life and 
Actions” of an historical person ; and if, in writing that narrative, 
he deserts his authorities, or chooses inadequate authorities, we 
have as much right to complain of Mr. Watson as we have to com- 
plain in the like case of Hume or of Mitford. We have turned 
over a few pages of the story. It seems to take that vilest shape 
of all, between history and romance, which is greatly affected by 
female writers, and we believe greatly delighted in by female 
readers. And it seems, from such glimpses as we have got, to be 
poor in its own class. But about its rank in its own class we are 
wholly indifferent, when it is the class itself which we condemn 
without exception. 

We have looked a little more carefully at the beginning and 
ending of the book, to see how Mr. Watson deals with one for whom 
we care far more than for William Wallace—namely, with our 
own King Edward. Of course Mr. Watson gives us an intro- 
ductory chapter to explain the politics of the time, and of course 
it consists of the worn-out slanders against the greatest and 
wisest of our later kings. We are told at the very beginning 
that Edward at the onset, in 1291, claimed the ‘“ sovereignty” of 
Scotland. Mr Watgon seems to share Lord Palmerston’s difii- 
culty in understanding the difference between sovereignty and 
suzerainty. Edward no more claimed to be King of Scots in 
1291 than the Sultan claims to be Prince of Wallachia. He only 
claimed, as his fathers had done before him, to be the ex- 
ternal over-lord. All Scotland recognised that superiorit 
in him. His whole conduct in the dispute for the Scottis 
Crown was what might have been expected from one whom 
all Christendom looked to as her most righteous prince. He 
submitted all matters to a fairly chosen mixed commission. He 
held the Scottish castles in pledge till the matter was settled, and 
then honestly gave them back to the new king. This was not 
exactly the way in which he was himself dealt with by Philip of 
Paris. Undoubtedly, the Scots soon found that the suzerainty in 
the hands of Edward was something more practical than it had 
been in the hands of his wretched father and grandfather. So 
was the royal power felt to be in England itself. It was not till the 
resignation of John of Balliol, in 1296, that Edward professed to 
enter on the sovereignty of Scotland as a forfeited fief. The 
Scots swore allegiance over and over again, and over and over 
again they broke it. As long as Edward lived, every revolt was 
followed by a reconquest, and most assuredly no conqueror of 
those days, hardly any conquerors of any days, ever shed so 
little blood off the field of battle. If, asis so often said, William 
Wallace had never sworn allegiance to Edward, that doubtless 
makes a difference in William's own personal position, but it is a 
difference of which the king could hardly be expected to take any 
notice. 

It should be remembered that a defence of Edward against 
Scottish calumnies in no way implies any condemnation of the 
Scots for revolting against him. There are many cases in which 
it is alike impossible to blame subjects for revolting, and to 
blame rulers for suppressing their revolt. No doubt the Scots 
had wrongs—no doubt they were justified in revolting. That 
is, the Scottish nation was justified. Whether an English sub- 
ject, like Robert Bruce, who had sworn faith to Edward over 
and over again, was justified in heading them, is quite another 
matter. The case for William Wallace’s revolt is far clearer 
than the case for the revolt of Robert Bruce. The only doubt 
is, whether a man who was guilty of some of the most ferocious 


brutalities recorded in history is to be extolled as a perfect hero, 
and whether the reputation of such a Prince as Edward the 
First is to be sacrificed to his. 

Mr. Watson would doubtless be dreadfully shocked at Mr. 
Clifford's memorable comparison of his hero to Nana Sahib. Yet 
it is one which he would do well to take and weigh carefully. 
The English of Edward’s time looked on William Wallace much 
as the English of our time looked on Nana Sahib. No doubt 
there are multitudes in India who look on Nana Sahib much 
as Scotchmen still look upon William Wallace. In both cases, 
the traitor and murderer of one side is the patriot and martyr 
of the other. A perfectly impartial judge might perhaps say 
that Hindoos and Seots were both naturally justified in re- 
volting, but that the English Government, in both cases, was 
no less justified in putting down the revolt. He would probably 
add that, whatever inherent righteousness there was in the 
cause either of William Wallace or of Nana Sahib, was una- 
voidably put out of sight by the monstrous form which the 
revolt took in both cases. We fear that he would have to add 
that the revolt of our own days was suppressed with much more 
of needless cruelty than the revolt of the thirteenth century. 
There is no evidence that the young officers of King Edward's 
army had any amusements analogous to the modern diversion of 
“potting pandies.” 

We are in no way anxious to depreciate any merits which 
William Wallace may really have possessed. He lived ina rude 
country and in arude age. At the same time we are inclined to 
doubt whether the thirteenth century was not, on the whole, less 
cruel than some of those which followed it, and still more whether 
Scotland at least was not a less rude country then than in some 
later times. At any rate, William Wallace belonged to that class 
of irregular warriors who often rise in the noblest of causes, but 
who, to say the least, can seldom keep their followers from dis- 
gracing their cause by cruel and treacherous deeds. If Nuna 
Sahib is too bitter a pill to swallow, we shall! at least not be far 
wrong in comparing William Wallace to some of the less re- 
putable of the Spanish guerilla chiefs, and some of the leas 
reputable of the Greek leaders in the War of Independence. It 
is certainly not a harsh judgment if we say that he was probably 
not unlike such a man as Theodore K olokotrénés—a cross between 
robber and patriot, in which each character prevails in turn. We 
fancy that the Barabbas of the Gospel was something of the same 
order, and that he is unfairly wronged by those readers who take 
him for a mere vulgar burglar or highwayman. We can have 
no doubt that plenty of specimens of the type may be found at 
this moment, both in a good cause and in a bad, among the in- 
surgents of Herzegovina and among the Bourbonist chiefs of 
Naples. Anyhow, it is absurd to compare William Wallace, as 
we have seen him compared, with Kosciuszko, with Washington, 
and with William the Silent. One might as well bracket Kolo- 
kotrénés with Mavrokordatos, or Barabbas with Judas Macca- 
beus. And in any case, what Wallace was is matter for the 
‘severe historical inquirer,” not for writers who wilfully and 
avowedly play with truth. And, above all, the honour of England 
and of England’s greatest king must not be sacrificed to the 
“ideas” which William Wallace’s “ countrymen may have ever 
loved to cherish.” 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


iv there is not, at least at present, as much novelty or variety 
in Christmas books as usual, we must look for the cause in 
economic reasons. The market has been glutted in past years, 
and, as in cotton, there has been over-production. Besides, in 
books, as in other matters, we have lost our American customers 
for the present; and though printers and publishers might 
reasonably have expected a great increase in book-buying, and 
consequently in book-making, several causes have combined to 
restrict speculation in this lne of commerce, for such we must 
style it. Christmas books are a direct branch of manufacture, 
in which literature has very little share. Not much more intel- 
lectual investment is applied to the getting up a Christmas book 
than to devising a piece of cotton print—often not so much as in 
furnishing a new pattern in crockery. In the mere interest of 
letters, perhaps, we have no great reason to regret the stagnation 
in this particular market. It is enough to note it. While the 
old od favourite editions of Tennyson and Wordsworth are in 
the market, we much doubt whether they will be excelled 
either in substance or appearance. And, with war and economy 
threatening every household, Paternoster-row may be congra- 
tulated that its supply of new and luxurious olen | is not, this 
year at least, very much ahead of a demand which can hardly be 
excessive. 

In the case of this year’s crop of Christmas books, either the 
religious element strongly prevails, or the serious works have 
forestalled the market. At present, the light skirmishers, in 
the shape of dainty Mr. Thomas Moore and the ballads of Ten- 
nyson, or the sonnets of Wordsworth, which used to be firat in 
the field, are anticipated or excluded by grave and solid volumes. 
As the givers of gift-books at Christmas are generally parents 
or guardians, godfathers and godmothers, and those who repre- 
sent these honoured and respected affinities, we suppose that 
publishers are beginning to think that the dignity of annual pre- 
sents would be impaired by condescending to buy or to present 
what did not affect the useful as well as the ornamen We 
are rather disposed to deprecate too great an affectation of earnest- 
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ness and usefulness in this sort of thing. It is a relief to get out 
of the groove of the useful; and it is by no means certain that 
we are not too practical by half. A lecture on the Solar System 
or the Differential Calculus has its place in the great economy of 
things, but it is not a cheerful entertainment for a School Feast ; 
and sermons in stones are more to the purpose than Sermons in 
Christmas Books. 

The Poets of the Elizabethan Age (Sampson Low) is a selec- 
tion of songs and sonnets from Withers, Quarles, Fletcher, 
and those traditionary writers of what is called the golden age— 
of whom many talk and few read. Such an anthology has 
its permanent value; but we have had most of these ex- 
tracts before, and there is a level excellence of mediocrity in the 
pretty and well-executed illustrations, which, if it has not been 
exceeded, has certainly been attained by predecessors of this volume. 

The same indefatigable publisher, Mr. Low, has also published 
a handsome Psalms of David, adorned with elaborate borders 
and a rubricated initial letter to each psalm, which recalls the 
fine early printed psalter of the sixteenth century, of course with 
better paper and presswork. The illustrations are imbedded in 
the ornamental borders, and are good specimens of Mr. Frank- 
lin’s drawing beautifully engraved by Mr. Linton. This is an 
edition de luxe which is highly creditable to the mechanical and 
technical perfection of our extant typography. 

Mr. Aris Willmott’s specialty (to use a very current piece of 
slang) is with the sacred poets—that is, with the poets who have 
written religious and devotional verses. The volume which he 
has edited for Mr. Routledge, under the title of English Sacred 
Poetry, could not fail to be distinguished by variety and research. 
For some years Mr. Willmott has produced his Christmas book 
with as much regularity as his Christmas sermon. We have not 
had the benefit of the annual homily; but we have no question 
that the sermon of 1861 had a great resemblance to that of 1860. 
So it is with his Christmas books. They are staid, sober, solid, 
and slightly dull. We seem to recognise an old acquaintance, with 
just enough of difference to make us uncertain whether we have 
seen or heard it all before. For not only are these sumptuous 
annual quartos very much alike in colour, gilding, printing, paper— 
all of which, by the way,in this volume are excellent—but in illus- 
tration also. Mr. Gilbert, who must draw with the facility of 
fifty hands, is here again, and much as he was last year; and so is 
Mr. Harrison Weir. The landscapes of the one and the birds of the 
other are as good as ever. For the figure pieces, the mannerism 
of the stiff hard school, which used to be called pre-Raffaelite, and 
with which Mr. Millais has of late familiarized the readers of the 
magazines, finds a more than usually agreeable representative in 
Mr. J. D. Watson, a name new tous. Mr. Holman Hunt con- 
tributes the frontispiece in the high Durer manner. As to the 
literary portion of the book, as the extracts range from old 
Tommy Tusser to Dean Milman and Dr. Croly, there is ample 
variety. Quarles and Herbert and Vaughan are probably the best 
known, as they are the most largely extracted from. The volume 
has, however, merits beyond its mere pictorial aspect. It is some- 
thing to have an album of this sort, where you can find such poems, 
known well enough but not always accessible, as Raleigh’s—if it 
be Raleigh’s—‘‘Go, soul, the body’s guest,” Shirley's “ The 
glories of our blood and state,” or Giles Fletcher's “* Heavenly 
City.” The volume will secure the popularity which its editor 
and illustrators have done so well to deserve. 

The day of Books of Emblems has passed away. and we are not 
antiquarian or curious enough to regret them. Not to speak of 
other reasons, we have notin these busy daystimeto unravel riddles, 
or to decipher puzzles, either pictorial or moral. Mr. Rogers’ 
Spiritual Conceits is a fair attempt at reproducing something of 
the old Emblems, and, unlike the volume of the Rania old 
Cats, which was published by Longmans last year, this consists of 
allusive applications of still life only. Hearts, and darts, and 
butterflies, and crosses, and crowns have always formed the 
stock in trade of Emblematists. These familiar things are here 
used somewhat monotonously, but not without occasional 
point and some quaintness in their application to little quo- 
tations from the Fathers and older English divines and 

ts. We have not verified the patristic passages, but we 

ve our surmises as to the quality of the editor's erudition, who, 
in a biographical appendix relating to the authors whom he 
quotes, speaks of St. Gregory of Nyssa as “ having drawn up the 
Nicene Creed,” and assures us that ‘‘ Anselm was the inventor of 
logic,” and who speaks of St. Chrysostom in this funny way :— 
“ Johannes Secundus, commonly known by the title of St. Chry- 
sostom.” Perhaps the great archbishop was the author of the 
Basia also. The whole volume is strictly archaic, and printed in 
German text, and is published by Messrs. Griffith and Farran, 
and, in spite of some affectation, is a very handsome one. 

Rab and his Friends (Edmonston and Douglas), is a little simple 
story about a big dog, illustrated with some very striking, 
indeed remarkable, drawings, by Mr. Noel Paton, Mr. Lund Stocks, 
Mr. George Harvey, and others. The “reading,” as the children 
say—and it is reading worth reading—is by Dr. John Brown. 

Of Ruined Abbeys and Castles (Bennett), we hardly know 
whether the book was written to suit the illustrations or the 
illustrations ordered to fit the book: anyhow, the illustrations 
are best. They are choice photographs, somewhat too small in 
scale, of Raglan, Furness, Tintern, Melrose, &c., by such skilful 
manipulators as Fenton and Bedford. William and Mary Howitt 
have contributed the letterpress, which is fair booksellers’ book- 


making. It is not a little curious that Quaker writers and Quaker 


publishers should have selected a subject which is interesting 
chiefl a and picturesque reasons which are notthought 
usually to find favour with the ake drab-coloured community. 

We are hardly certain whether the Dowie Dens o’ Yarrow is 
a gift-book or a substantial artistic publication. We incline to 
believe it to be the last, as it is issued under the auspices of the 
“ Royal Association for the Promotion of the Fine Arts in 
Scotland.” It is decidedly of the Scotch Scotchy. One of the 
Border Minstrelsy ballads is illustrated in some really fine engra- 
vings—after drawings by Mr. Noel Paton. The ballad is not a 
remarkable one—not so remarkable, at least, as the drawings, 
which are vigorous and correct and show much thought. e 
engraving is perhaps a little scratchy. But as a work of art, the 
volume, a very large one, leaves its competitors at an unap- 
proachable distance. 

The inexhaustible Mr. Gilbert has illustrated Shakspeare’s 
Songs and Sonnets (Sampson Low and Co.)—that is, some of 
them—in a large volume of chromo-lithographs and wood-cuts. 
The latter are by far the best, though in all the artist has put 
forth all his vigour of drawing, which is not small. Chromo- 
lithography ought not to attempt anything higher than ornament 
and mechanical drawing. 

Great Fun for our Little Friends (Sampson Low), is, we dare 
say, what it promises to be. It is a nursery The draw- 
ings, Mr. Wehnert’s, are vigorous and accurate, though we should 
think the very small masters and misses for whom it is intended 
would prefer good telling blotches of colour to correct drawing. 

Lyra Anglicana ; Hymns and Sacred Songs, is a selection 
edited by Mr. Baynes, a clergyman in Whitechapel, and pub- 
lished by Houlston and Wright. It isa neat little volume of 
commonplace and well-known pieces, and as it is without pictures 
hardly comes within the compass of our present subject. 

Of the smaller fry of Christmas Books, intended for children 
only, &c.,we may specify Little Bird Red and Little Bird Blue, 
a sort of fairy tale in verse (Sampson Low); What Uncle told 
us (Lea), cleverly illustrated in good, dashing, vigorous colour, 
by Alfred Crowquill; the Wonderful Adventures of Tuflongho, 
by Holme Lee (Smith & Elder),a good deal in advance of its puerile 
title, and exhibiting considerable literary skil! ; Harry at School 
(Griffith and Farran); and Tiny Tadpole (Griffith and Farran),ve 
good fairy tales of the Andersen type. This last is a remarkable 
book, produced by the brother and sister of a family in which 
genius and funare inherited, the sonand daughter of Thomas Hood: 
Tom Hood the younger being the artist, and Mrs. Broderip the 
writer. True Blue (Griffith and Farran) is oneof those provokingly 
stimulant books which are the hatred of mothers and the delight 
of boys, all about the sea and midshipmen, and all those pleasant 
and forbidden things as to sea-life, for which every English boy 
has, or ought to have, a brief insanity. The author is the boys’ 
own favourite, Mr. Kingston. Victorian Enigmas (Lockwood) is 
infinitely above us. It consists of “ Acrostics enigmatically pro- 
pounded,” whatever that may be; and combines in some very 
profound way the utile and dulce. If there are any unfortunate 
brats who can swallow ponderous information in the shape of 
riddles about chronology, geology, and crystallography, this is 
the book for them ; but it is very hard upon the Queen to give 
this terrible manual the title of Victorian, because her Majest 
once made a riddle which fell into the hands of the editor of this 
— The Royal good sense is superior to this cruelty to 
infants. 

If Almanacks come within the range of Christmas Books, we 
desire especially to commend De la Rue’s series, in every variety 
of binding, stiff and flexible, cheap and ornamental, decorated 
and geometrical, as the architects would say. In print, neatness, 
and portability, they cannot be surpassed. Letts’s Diaries also 
keep up their reputation, and suit every variety of taste and 
occupation in their size and variety. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 

M DOZY, whose works on the history of a are well known 
e and justly appreciated, has published, in four volumes, 

an elaborate account of the Moslem rule in that country till the 
year 1110—that ‘is to say, till the conquest of Andalusia by the 
Almoravides. The slightest acquaintance with the subject selected 
by the learned historian will prove how difficult it was to dis- 
cuss it satisfactorily. All previous writers, indeed, had been mere 
copyists of Conde, and Conde himself, being no Oriental scholar, 
could not turn to any use the numerous original documents which 
might otherwise have enabled him to render his work more accu- 
rate and more complete. In fact, the history of the Spanish Mussul- 
mans was still a desideratum when M. Dozy began his researches, 
and we may say that he has opened a new field to the medita- 
tious of philosophers and politicians. His quotations are almost 
exclusively taken from Arabic originals. He has consulted all 
the MSS. of any authority which are dispersed throughout the 
public libraries of Europe; and, in addition to the grammatical 
advantages he possesses over previous historians, he is likewise 
ifted with the taste and powers of discrimination of which 
onde was utterly devoid. The Histoire des Musulmans 
d’ Espagne* is written in a very clear and interesting manner. 
M. Dozy makes no display of his learning. He has, on the con- 
trary, been, perhaps, too sparing of his notes; and the pictu- 
resque character of his style sometimes reminds us of M. de 


* Histoire des Musulmans d’E'spagne. Par R. Dozy, 4 vols. den : 
Brill, London: Williams and Norgate. ay 
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Barante’s Histoire des Ducs de Bourgogne. The fourth volume 
contains an excellent index and a chronological table, which 
enables the reader to trace accurately the succession of the various 
Mussulman princes who reigned in Spain. 


The increasing taste for the study of Oriental languages must 
necessarily lead to a reconsideration of many historical pro- 
blems hitherto deemed finally settled. But it is not ancient 
or medieval annals alone that require to be once more sifted and 
discussed. The history of our own times, such as we read it in 
what are called standard authorities, should be accepted with the 
same amount of caution as the legends of antiquity ; and we have 
no hesitation in saying, from the undeniable evidence supplied 
by M. Mortimer Ternaux,* that the narratives of the French 

volution given by MM. Thiers and Mignet do not now ye a 
by any means, in point of trustworthiness, the position whic 
they held thirty years ago. M. de Lamartine’s Histoire des 
Girondins had at least the good effect of directing general 
attention to original sources of information. Readers began 
to question the authority of a work which aimed at dressing up 
facts in the gorgeous apparel of romance, and they turned from 
the poet’s brilliant exaggerations to the sober reality of State 
papers, contemporary documents, and journals. This is precisely 
what M. Section Sead has done. Convinced that the bloody 
episodes of the Reign of Terror had been purposely mis- 
represented by party spirit, and often extenuated or glossed 
over from the cowardice of ocular witnesses, he determined 
upon submitting the whole history of that epoch to a thorough 
investigation, and putting in their proper light the acts of the 
celebrated Comité de Salut public. In order to know exactly 
how far pusillanimity, duplicity, and impudence can go, the 
reader should turn to the details explained in the author's pre- 
face. One thing at all events may now be considered as 
thoroughly established—viz., that the statements printed in the 
Moniteur must be accepted with the greatest caution. Of 
this fact Grandville’s curious letter to Robespierre furnishes the 
clearest proof. The other documents transcribed by M. Mortimer 
Ternaux are equally valuable, but we cannot refrain from noticing 
especially the account of the return from Varennes, as written by 
Pétion. It is a perfect masterpiece of coarse effrontery. The 
first volume of the Histoire de la Terreur brings us to the 27th 
of June, 1792; it is therefore a mere introduction to the subject 
which M. Mortimer Ternaux has selected for the theme of his 
narrative. 

Amongst the usual signs of the closing year and of approaching 
Christmas are to be named the illustrated books, the titles of 
which swell the publishers’ catalogues. Among the comparatively 
few truly valuable books of this class, we have no hesitation in 
naming ¥. Jung-Treuttel’s new edition of Picciola.+ The novel 
itself is so well known that we need not enter here upon any 
elaborate review of its merits. Suffice it to say that, like Xavier 
de Maistre, Jopffer, and Madame de Duras, M. Saintine prefers 
for his sketches a moderate amount of canvas and colours of a 
subdued character. Instead of treating historical subjects and 
crowding his books with incidents and personages, he derives all 
his success from the delicacy of his psychological analysis, and 
the truth with which he describes the poetry of private life. 
The illustrations to the edition we are now noticing are both 
drawn and engraved by M. Flameng. They possess the great 
merit of harmonizing exactly with the text, and of really ex- 
plaining it. They are ten in number. M. Flameng’s skill in 
treating simple every-day subjects has also been employed in 
illustrating a work which is more particularly ated to juve- 
nile readers ; we allude to M. Eugéne Muller’s Récits Enfantins.t 
It is more difficult than persons usually suppose to write books for 
children, and in this tonal composition our neighbours are sadly 
deficient. Hither they affect a simplicity which is akin to down- 
right niaiserie, or they fall into the opposite defect of philoso- 
phizing after the fashion of Rousseau’s Kmile. M. Muller has 
avoided both these dangers, and his volume, which consists of 
nine different tales, may be safely recommended as an appro- 
priate gift for the season which is now drawing near us. 


M. Jung-Treuttel’s collection of novels keeps steadily in- 
creasing, and the recent accessions to it, taking them altogether, 
are very much above the common run of such works. We would 
name in particular Ivan Tourguenef amongst the authors whose 
productions belong to this gallery. His Nichée de Gentilshommes§ 
deserves to be mentioned, because it opens to us an entrance into 
a kind of society with which our acquaintance is still most im- 
perfect. Une Nichée de Gentilshommes is considered to be M. 
Tourgenef’s masterpiece ; and it will enable us therefore, to form 
atolerable idea both of the author’s general style of composition, 
and also of the class of works of fiction which are most fashionable 
in Russia. M. Tourguenef is evidently fond of satire, but there is 
a great deal of sadness mixed up with his criticism of modern 
society, and the effect produced by the perusal of his novel is 
very gloothy. 

M. Léon Gozlan’s last two volumes bear the inviting title, Le 


* Histoire dela Terreur. Par M. Mortimer Ternaux. Vol. i. Paris: 
Michel Lévy. London: Jeffs. 

+ Picciola. Par X. B. Saintine. Edition illustrée par M. Flameng. 
Paris: Jung-Treuttel. London: Jeffs. 

t Récits Enfantins. Par Eugéne Muller. LIllustrés par M. Flameng. 
Paris: Jung-Treuttel. London: Jeffs. 

Une Nichée de Gentilshommes. Par Ivan Tourguenef. Paris: Jun 

Lenton, Joffe 


Faubourg Mystérieux. The first volume* comprises two stories 
of unequal length—the principal one being the history of a young 
lady who occupies, as a lodger, the room No. 16 in the Maison 
Municipale de Santé, or lunatic asylum of the Faubourg Saint 
Denis in Paris. The singular manner in which she is cured of 
her madness is a little beyond the verge of probability; but then, 
as Boileau remarks— 

Le vrai peut quelquefois n’étre pas vraisemblable. 
The Vampire du Val de Grdace,t which forms the contents of 
the second volume, is a tale in which the startling is strongl 
blended with the horrible. It leads us back to the gloomy pis 
of the cholera, and is of such a character that weak-minded 
people had better avoid it altogether. We recognise in these 
volumes the hand of an experienced author, and after more 
than thirty years’ practice as a littérateur, his pen has lost 
nothing of its brillianey and of its vigour. 

Travellers seem to be on the increase amongst our neighbours. 
Frenchmen are not so casaniers as they used to be, and we find 
them, during the long vacation, moving about hither and thither, 
in Germany, in Switzerland, nay, even in China. M. A. de 
Bernard’s Sfations dun Touristet are quite as amusing as 
Alexandre Dumas’ Impressions de Voyage; and atthe same time 
they are entirely free from those gasconnades which were so 
offensive in the last-named well-known work. The fictitious 
element occupies a considerable space in the Stations, under the 
shape of nine interesting tales ; but at any rate it does not pretend 
to pass itself off for truth. The descriptions of scenery have also 
a singular freshness. The landscape which M. A. de Bernard 
sketches does not lie furtherthanthe banks of the Rhine. M. Emile 
Maison takes us to a considerable distance eastward. China 
is his destination, or rather the destination of a volunteer in the 
French ro2nd regimentof the line, whose journal he now publishes§ 
in a small octavo volume. Works like this lay claim to a far 
greater degree of interest than the common run of books of travel, 
because they were not originally meant for publicity. They are 
written with the ease and freedom of letters destined to be read 
at the family fireside ; and if the author is an accurate observer, 
a man of taste and of ability, he will in nine cases out of ten pro- 
duce a work infinitely more trustworthy and more suggestive ) we 
the official accounts of professed bookwrights. Such has been 
the case with the anonymous volunteer of the 1o2nd regiment. He 
has all the joviality and humour of a genuine French troupier, 
but he gives also some curious aspects of Chinese character, and 
the principal episodes of the late expedition are happily blended 
with descriptions of local habits and scenery. A few notes judi- 
ciously added correct the author’s statements whenever such 
corrections are required. 

M. Mavidal has published the second volume of the Mémoires 
du Marquis de Pomponne,|| the MS. of which, hitherto unedited, 
belongs to the library of the Corps Legislatif. We have here a 
complete account of the mission with which Pomponne was en- 
trusted to the Court of Sweden in the years 1666, 1667, and 1668. 
Contemporary writers aud professed historians had already made 
us acquainted with the chief results of this embassy ; but we knew 
nothing of the secret details, and of course the principal actor in 
the transaction was the only one qualified to unravel them before 
us. The interest of this second volume arises chiefly from the 
curious details it contains on the affairs of Poland. Most readers 
know that the king of that country, John Casimir, not having 
any children, resolved to abdicate in favour of the Prince de 
Condé, and part of Pomponne’s duty consisted in exercising over 
the customary formal elections an amount of surveillance neces- 
sary to determine the issue in favour of the French prince. The 
various complications of this difficult business led Pomponne to 
enter into many suggestive remarks on the government and laws 
of Poland; and it is very singular to see him point out those 
glaring defects which ultimately brought about the dismember- 
ment of the unfortunate country. Pomponne’s memoirs are 
written in a solemn, business-like, dignified manner, and yet they 
are not destitute of that kind of interest which belongs to auto- 
biographies of a more gossiping character. The disclosures they 
give us respecting John de Wit, the King of England, Ruyter, 
Pope Clement IX., and many other important personages, may 
be especially named. M. Mavidal has added to his edition a 
few notes and an appendix of original documents. 

The now famous Pictographie hoax and the theories of the 
Abbé Domenech have naturally rendered us desirous to know 
something more positive about American antiquities, and have 
at the same time increased our distrust of works on this subject. 
Accordingly, it was not without much hesitation that we opened 
M. Brasseur de Bourbourg’s translation of the Popol Viuh,§ 
or Sacred Book of the old inhabitants of Central America. 
It is right to say, however, that the reader has by no means to 
deal here with a companion volume to the Livre des Sauvages. 


* Le Faubourg Mystérieux. Par Léon Gozlan. La Folle du numero 16. 
Paris: Jung-Treuttel. London: Jeffs. 

+ Le Vampire du Val de Gréce. Par Léon Gozlan. Paris: Jung- 
Treuttel. London: Jeffs. 

t+ Les Stations d’un Touriste. Par A. de Bernard. Paris: Jung-Treuttel. 
London: Jeffs. 

§ Expédition de Chine. Lettres d’un Volontaire au _102¢, recueillies et 
mises en ordre par Emile Maison. Paris: Duprat. London- Jeffs. 

|| Mémoires du Marquis de Pomponne. Publiés par M. Mavidal. Vol. ii. 
Ambassade de Suede. Paris: B. Duprat. London: Jeffs. 

G Popol Viuh: le Livre Sacré et les Mythes de l Antiquité Americaine. 
Ouvrage Dg par M. l'Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg. Paris: Durand. 
London: Je’ 
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The Popol Viuh seems to.be really and truly tlie sacred book of 
a powerful and numerous tribe which occupied, many centuries 
ago, the present province of Guatemala. The text and transla- 
tion are published under the guarantee of several eminent local 
ecclesiastics ; and they are the result of recent studies, and not 
the contents of some mysterious box concealed under the dust of 
alibrary. The book itself is both a chronicle znd a religious 
eode ; and the details it supplies are very curious. 

M. Karl Hillebrand’s volume on Dino Compagni* deals with 
a oan pre-eminently important in the history of Italy, and of 
Florence in particular. It was in the fourteenth century that 
the various small States scattered through the penins:la organized 
themselves, and gave to their political structure somewhat of a 
settled character. After a long struggle, the old Koman tradi- 
tions triumphed over feudalism; and under well-s,stematized 
municipal institutions, Florence, Genoa, Venice, and the other 
large towns of Italy attained a degree of prosper 'y and of 
glory which has never been equalled. With the story of 

lorence during that epoch is closely connected the bic graphy of 
the chronicler Dino Compagni, who described the palm, days of 
his native place, and who as a writer deserves to be ; laced in 
the same rank with the more generally known Villani. M. 
Hillebrand takes accordingly Dino for the subject of his work ; 
but in the first part of the volume, which is entirely devoted to 
the political history of medieval Florence, we almost lose sight 
of the chronicle whilst we see unfolded before us the stirring 
events which marked the civil war and the quarrels between the 
Guelfs and the Ghibelines. The Htude Littéraire occupies the 
second half of M. Hillebrand’s instructive essay. It is very 
completely treated, and evidences on the part of the author a 
thorough acquaintance with the minutest details of the history of 
Italian literature. The chapter in which Dino Compagni is com- 
pared, as a chronicler, to Froissart, Joinville, Villani, and Ramon 
Muntaner, seems to us particularly interesting. 

In writing about Italy we are reminded of a man who was 
peculiarly qualified to discuss such a theme, and whom the hand 
of death has removed from among us. We allude to M. Edmond 
Arnould, late Professor of Foreign Literature at the Sorbonne. 
In an unpretending volume published some years ago, M. 
Arnould had examined how far the influence of Italian taste 
modified the national character of French poetry, during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. We did not expect that 
the next production of that gentleman would come to us in the 
shape of a posthumous work. The sonnets and poemst now col- 
lected together for the first time would certainly command our 
respect as a touching legacy, even if they had not great merit 
of their own. M. Saint Mare Girardin, in a preface to the 
volume, has very clearly pointed out the genuine character of 
M. Arnould’s poetry, the noble thoughts it embodies, and 
its utter disgust for all the fashionable idols which are worshipped 
at the present day in Parisian society. The author of the Sonnets 
et Poémes was so careful to eonceal his intercourse with the Muse, 
that no one suspected him during his lifetime of being more than 
an excellent critic and an entertaining lecturer. It is only since 
his death that we become acquainted with all the features of his 
intellectual character. M. Arnould was fond of —— to our 
belief in immortality by way of comforting those whom contempo- 
rary vicissitudes often throw into fits of despondency. Immortality 
is likewise the theme of M. Alfred Dumesnil,j but he discourses 
about it too pompously, and in a manner too unconnected and 
diffuse. The introductory chapter of the volume is inscribed to 
France, and it is written in a tone which will seem very amusing 
from the strain of panegyric prevailing throughout. There 
we find the usual theorem demonstrated that France lends her 
sword to the service of ideas; but M. Dumesnil remarks with 
much naiveté immediately afterwards, that she does not trouble 
herself much about the ideas in the name of which she rushes 
to the battle-field. Cease, he says, from singing your ever- 
lasting song to the tune of “ gloire—victoire; guerrier— 
Jaurier.” If you would really realize your destiny and per- 
form a useful work, bring about the triumph of right over might, 
establish amongst us the reign of justice. M. Dumesnil goes on 
in the following chapters to deduce the proof of immortality 
from the consideration of our own nature, and from the general 
testimony of ge Druidism, Sabeism, Beethoven, Leibnitz, 
M. Henri Martin, all furnish their quota of proofs towards this 
demonstration, and the list of witnesses includes, amongst other 
notabilities, Cyrano de Bergerac, the mad-cap novelist who 
wrote the Histoire de l’ Etincelle. M. Dumesnii’s idea of preach- 
ing a crusade in favour of immortality is a very good one, for at 
the present time there is scarcely a doctrine which is, in prac- 
tice at least, so thoroughly set aside amongst our neighbours. 
But his book, we repeat, is too disjointed. We have nothing 
before us except a heap of fragments, and it would require the 
hand of an artist to produce a readable volume from them. The 
previous works of M. Dumesnil had led us to anticipate some- 
thing better than this rambling disquisition. 

* Dino oe oe i: Etude historique et littéraire sur 0 Epoque du Dante. 
Par Karl Hille Paris: mdon: Jcffs. 
ax et Potmes. Par Edmond Arnould. Taris: Charpentier. Lon- 

: Jens, 
t L’Immortalité. Par Alfred Dumesnil. Paris: Dentu. London: Jeffs. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return 
rejected communications. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 


Under the Management of Miss LOUISA PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON. 
Triumphant success of Balfe’s New Grand Opera. 
On Monday Evening, December 9th, 1861, and every Evening during the week, the entirely 
grand romantic ay Three Acts, by Mr. Ww. Baite (the Libretto, by 
URITAN’S DAUGHTER. Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss 
Geo , A. St. give. Patey, C. Lyall, 
, T. Distin, E. Dussek, °. . Conductor, Mr. Alfred Mellon. 
Overture will commence at y with THE TOY MAKER. 
.; Priva’ . ; Dress Circles, 5s.; Upper Boxes, 4s. ; 
Amphitheatre Stalls, 3s. i Bit, 28, 6d.; Amphitheat ce OF 
phitheatre, 1s. Box-office open Rally from Text 
ROYAL ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
Acting Manager—Mr, J. KINLOCH. 
Great Success of “‘ The Poor Nobleman,” and “ 


= 
2 
3. 


bridge, Cooke, Harland, Austin, Moore, leys, Beaufont, St. Clair, Hose, &. Com- 
mence at Haif-past Seven.—Acting ona urer, Mr. J. Kinloch. 


ROYAL STRAND THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. SWANBOROUGH, Sen. 
On Monday, and during the Week, Saturday excepted. 

On Monday, Tussle, and Wednesday, at Seven o’clock, SHORT AND SWEET. Mr. J. 
Rogers, J. Clarke; Miss Bufton, K. Carson. After which, IS IT THE KING? Messrs, 
Belford, Turner, Chester; Miss Ada Swanborough, Manders, and Saunders. Conclude 
with ESMERALDA, OR THE SENSATION GOAT.” Mr. J. Clarke, Turner; Miss 
Wilton, F. Josephs, K. Carson, Bufton, Manders, R. Wright. On Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, at Seven o’clock, TRYING iT ON. Mr. W. H. Swanboro 3 
Mesdames F- Josephs, Lavine, After which, 18 1T THE KING} (Followed by, first time} 
THE RIVAL OTHELLOS, Mr. J. Clarke, Rogers, unter, Turner. Conclude with 
ESMERALDA, Acting Manager, Mr. W. H, Swanboroug! 

On SATURDAY, for the BENEFIT of Mr. J. ROGERS. 


STRAND THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. SWANBOROUGH, Senr. 

Mr. J. ROGERS bas the honour to announce that his ANNUAL BENEFIT will take 
place on SATURDAY NEXT, December 14t n 
Comedy by J. BR. Planche, entitled, COURT FAVOUR. Messrs. W. H. S 
Parselle, Turner, Collier; Mesdames M. Wilton, Manders, Lester. After which, 
MUCH FOR GOOD NATURE. Mr. J. rs. Followed by the New Comic Drama, IS IT 
THE KING ? Messrs, Belford, Turner, Chester ; Mesdames A. Swanhorough, Manders, 
C. Saunders. The Screaming Farce of THE GOOSE WITH THE GOLDEN EGGS. Messrs. 
Clarke and Rogers, Conclude with THE RIVAL OTHELLOS, Messrs, Clarke and Rogers 
Lavine, Manders.—Places and Tickets may be secured at 
e Box Office daily. 


MOZART NIGHT AT THE MONDAY POPULAR 
CONCERTS.—On Monday Evening next, December 9th, the Programme will be 
selected from the WORKS of Mozart, and will include (by desire) the celebrated Cae in 
A. Major for Clarionet and Stringed Instruments. Vian Miss Arabella dard ; 
Violin, M, Vieuxtemps, his last appearance but one; Clarionet, Mr, Lazarus; V: 
Miss Banks, Miss Louisa Vining. ducter, Mr. Benedi 

Sofa stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s. Tickets at Chappell and Co.’s, 50, New 
Bond-street; Cramer’s and Hammond's, Regent-street; Keith, Prowse, and Co.’s, 48, 


Cheapside ; and at the Hail, 28, Picendilly. 
St. JAMES’S HALL.—THE SISTERS MARCHISIO 


January 2, 1862.—Mr. LAND begs to announce a GRAND ORCHESTRAL CONCERT 
on Thursday evening, January 2, when the celebrated vocalists, Mdlle. Carlotta Marchisi 
(Soprano) and Madlle. Barbara Marchisio (Contralto), from the Grand Paris, 


ong) principe Continental Theatres, will have the honour of making their first ‘appearance 
in 8 countr) 
To be obtained at Messrs. Cramer, 


Further particulars will be duly announced. 
and Wood's, 201, Regent-street ; at Messrs. Chappell’s, 50, New Bond-street; and at ’e 
Mitchell's, 33, Old Bond-street. 


REN CH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall.— The NINTH 
ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION of CABINET by living British 
Artists, is now OPEN DAILY, from Half-past Nine to Five. Admission, One Shilling. 


BLON DIN WILL COMMENCE on Monday next with an 


entire change and character of Performance at the CRYSTAL PALACE. 


CRYSTAL PALACE.—ANNUAL BAZAAR and GREAT 


CHRISTMAS FAIR. Commences on Monday next, with a most extensive and varied 
assortment of USEFULand FANCY ARTICLES suitable for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 


ORYSTAL PALACE.—RE-ENGAGEMENT of BLONDIN, 

with Entire Change of Performance. From the success sieedinn M. Blondin’s 
extraordinary exhibition of Gymnastic Feats upon the TIGHT ROPE in July last, an ar- 
rangement has been made for a Limited Number of Representations, commencing on 
Monday next, 9th December, 

This entertainment, which has been only once publicly witnessed _in_ this country, and 
was then described hy the entire Press of the jis as “THE CLEVEREST AND 
Bost AGREEABLE PERFORMANCE EVER SEEN,” will commence each day at Three 
o'clock, 

The performances will take place on a platform erected for the purpose in the Centre 


‘Admission, One Shilling, Childrenand Schools, Half-price. 
C RYSTAL PALACE.—CATTLE SHOW WEEK.— 


BLONDIN’S MARVELLOUS EXPLOITS on the TIGHT ROPE in the Centre 
Transept daily, at Three o’clock. 


QOCcIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMANT OF THE 
FINE ARTS.—President, The Right Hon. the EARL of ELLESMERE. 
The FOURTH SESSION (1861-2) has commenced. LECTURES on the various bran 
of the FINE ARTS (including ae ae be delivered EVERY THURSDAY till the 


m ow, ramme 
ments for the Session, with Form of Apolication for Membership, &c., to be had at 
VW. Subscription One per Annum. 


lonorary le 

*,* Programmes were sent out to all Members on the 2ist of November. Should any 
not have received them, they are respectfully requested to notify the fact to the Hon. 
Secretary. 


MUSICAL UNION INSTITUTE.—The Library is now open 
to Members daily, from Two until Pour (Saturdays excepted), w any informa- 
tion on subjects of musical interest may be obtained, with every convenience afforded for 
the perusal of Books and MSS. belonging to the Institute. 
The Special Report of the First Session will be Letters addressed to 
Mr. ELLA, 18, Hanover-square, will be pro. 
November 30th, 1861. 


T HE QUEEN ’S CONCERT-ROOMS, Hanover-square.— 
Mr. COCKS to inform those Ladies and Gentlemen who propose giving pOune ~_ 


furnished with lavatories and every mod for the of com 
nrnis! w vatories and every modern app ‘or — 
For particulars, apply to Hesers, ROBERT Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street (Pub- 
lishers to her Most Gracious: Majesty the Queen), and No. 4, Hanover-square. 


UEENWOOwv COLLEGE, Four Miles from Dunbridge 


Station, South-Western Railway, Hampshire. The Course of Instruction embraces 
Mathematics, Natural Theoretic and Practical E 
Foreign Languages, Practi Surveying, Levelling, &&c., Mechanical and Free- 
Drawing, and Music. The Principal is ted by Ten resident Masters. wy — 
he Establishment is healthful, and the advantages various and unusual, Attention is 
nvited to the Pr which may be had on application. 


MERBCERS’ CHAPEL SCHOOL, COLLEGE HILL, 


. -—A SECO. ER is REQUIRED for this School, from Christmas, 
Du the Gentleman to he are to 


and general Literature, The number of Bo; 00! 
hours from Nine to Twelve in the Morning, and from One 
8 only. e + presen’ 

s at Raster, ten days at Whitsuntide, six weeks at Midsummer, four weeks at 
—— ‘and a few single days upon certain annual festivals. No Private Pupils are 


lowed. 

The Mercers’ Company reserve to themselves the power to alter the lations of the 
sehoot from time ty are only till the Ladyday Quarter 
n each year, su re-election pleas Company. 
‘Applications to be Clerk to the Mercers’ 


on before Wednesday, the llth December. 
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HYDE PARK COLLEGE (now HYDE PARK 
INSTITUTE) is RE-OPENED at 115, Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park. The HALF- 
| CLASSES commences on the 6th of December, l’rospectuses to 


KINGSTOWN SCHOOL—WANTED, a FIRST 
Pema panes MASTER, skilled in teaching Greek and Latin Composition. Minimum 
Salary, perannum. Apply to the Rev. Dr. STACPOOLR, Kingstown 
MILITARY AND COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS.— 
CAN tie gh are idly PREPARED at Bromsgrove House, Croydon, 8., by Rev. 
W. H. JOHNSTONE. a tor nineteen years Professor, Examiner, and Ghanlain « ‘at the 
late Military College, 


EDUCATION.— - COMPETITORS | for 
SAN yey WOOLWICH, — the STAFF COLLEGE, and Candidates for Direct 
Staff A PREPARED in all the branches (compul 7 
and optional) of their Poe at t the Practical Military College, Sunbury, 8. 
Apply for prospectuses, to Captain LEN DY. 


W OOLWIcH, INDIA CIVIL SERVICE, DIRECT 


COMMISSIONS, &c.—Gentlemen preparing for Examination may obtain advice 
as to the course to be pursued, instruetion by highly quaiitied masters, and every ig 
for study, in the ae = A. D. SPRANGE, M.A., 12, Princes-square, Bayswater, v 
At his lified this year, two successful candidates for Woolwich, 
two for India Civil Service, ‘eleven for Direct Commissions, and the highest in Modern 

8 for two years at the India Civil Service Examination. 


PRIVATE TUITION.—AN OXFORD GKADUATE, in 
high honours, of considerable experience in tuition, wishes to meet with a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN in the West-end of London, for daily Private Tuition during the 
Christmas Vacation. 
For partienlars, address to OMEGA, 33, Paternoster-row. E.C 


BKPucation. —A LADY, who has had several years’ expe- 
rience in Teaching, desires to meet with a RE-ENGAGEMENT, eit her in a Private 
Family or in a first-class Ladies’ School. She teaches English thoronghly, and the rudi- 
ments of French and poem. She would not object to go avroad. Unexceptionable refe- 
rences.—Address, N, Z., No. 71, High-street, Birmingham. 


A GENTLEM AN, well connected, B.A., of Trin. Coll. Camb., 
seeks an ENGAGEM ENT as RESIDENT ARTIST (Water-Colours) ke has held a 
similar position: he would not object to devoting two hours daily to teaching Junior 
Classics and Mathematics. Salary nut so much the object as opportunities for drawing. 
Address, B.A., Post Office, Keswick. 


HE RECTOR of a small COUNTRY CHARGE, near a 


Station, KBCEIVES PUPILS under Fourteen years to educate with his son, who 
attends a Grammar School comb in atown a mile distant. The advantages of Public and 
Private Tuition are thus com — with home comforts. French by a Native. Terms, 
Forty Guineas.— Address, Rev. Mr. Scort, 1, Burleigh-street, Stran !, London, 


A HicH WEANGLER, M.A. and late Scholar of St. 


of considerable experience as Private Tutor, 


and E has a few hours during the week disengaged for PRIVATE MATHE- 
MATICAL TO TION 4, his own residence. He would prepare for Honours at Cambridge, 
or for any of the Public Examinations. If desired, arrangements might be made for One 
Pupil to reside.—Apply to Rev. Q. R., Spalding Library, Notting-bill, y. 


| ONDON LIBRARY, No. 12, ST. JAMES'S SQUARE.— 
This Library t ad Volumes of sterling literature. Fifteen 
Volumes are allowed to Ten V toe Residents in Town. Subscrip- 
tion, £3 a year, or £2 a year with Entrance Fee of £6. Life Membership, £26. An Additional 
Supply of Books allow ed at the rate of Five Volymes for £1 pereonnin, Catalogues, 7s. 6d, 


(CHEAP BOOKS AT BULL'S LIBRARY .—Surplus Copies 
of “Dn Chaillu’s Africa,” “‘ Akinson’s The Amoor,” “ Galton’s Vacation Tourist,” 
* Lord Elgin’s Mission to China,” and many other Books, a ‘how ON SALE, at grea tly 
reduced prices. Catalogues sent gratis. 

BULLS LIBRARY. 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-sqnare, Ww. 


T 
GIXTEEN VOLUMES at a TIME are SUPPLIED from 
COOMES’S LIBRARY, 141, Kegent-street, to Conntry Subseribers paying £3 3s. 
aunum ; 4 larger number than is allowed by any ether Library in Town or Country. 
wn Subscript ons, One Guinea and upwards, Prospectus sent on application, 


141, Regent-street. 
T°... PRINT- SELLERS, FRAME MAKERS, &c. &e. 
uisite APHS and choies LINK ENGRAVINGS of the 
ESC VE UiRCUL AR may be had, gratis aud post free, of the 


highest arac er.—A 
few remaining copies of} some mith choicest things ever produced, which will be Shortly 
SOLD by AUCTION, at ureat reduction in prices, but to become rere and valuable, and 
sought after on account of the steel-plates and chrom»-lithoeraphic stones all being 
destroyed, Apply to Day and Son, Lithographers to the Queen, 6, Gate-street, Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields ; and Southgate and Barrett, 22, Flect-screet. 


GRAHAM'S DIALYTIC APPARATUS. 


‘THE DIALYSER, invented by THOMAS GRAHAM, Eszq., 
R.S., Master of the Mint, is an Apparatus fur effecting Chemical ‘Analy ses by 
means of Liquid Diffusion. With the h elp of this simple apparatus, Arsenic, strychnine, 
and other pv isons be readily separated from Org :nie mixtures, without "the addition 
of any Chemical Ke-agent whatever. A Descriptive Price List, One Penny, post free. 
Joun J. GRIFFIN, F.C.S., 119, Bunhill-row, London, E.C. 


MONEY ADVANCED to Noblemen, Clergymen, Officers 
siouary. fee sae Service. Heirs to Entailed Estates, on their notes of hand, or on rever- 
d, leasehold, life interests, annuities, policies, and other property.—Apply 

A. B., 6, -street, St. James’s, London, 
DISEASES 


HOSP! TAL FOR CONSUMPTION AND 
THE CHEST, Brompton, 8.W.—One-eighth of the entire mortality of the 
pon resuits from diseases of the chest. This fact accounts for the vast number of sick 
persons seeking the benefits of this special charity, particularly in the winter months, 
when cold, want, and miserable homes aggravate their sufferings. To turn them away 
would be cruel ; to ke eep ail the wards open, MONEY Is REQUIRED. Donations and 
Subscriptions will be thankfully received by Messrs. Williams, Deacon, ae a %, Birchin- 
lane; by the other leading Bankers ; phe wt the Hospital 
PHILIP ROSE, Hon. Sec. 
HENRY DOBBIN, Sec, 


“ F[YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM 
near Richmond-hiil, Surrey.— Physician, Dr. E. W. LANE, M.A., M.D 
_The TURKISH BATH on the premises, ander Dr. Lane’s medical direction, 


Rati MINERAL WATER SANATORIUM— 
This elegantly furnished establishment has been fitted u utes hon special resara to the 
comfort of the invalid, and is NUW KEADY for the REC UN of LADIES and 
GENTLEMEN resorting to Bath for the benefit of the Hot Mivens nl 

~~ Terms (which inciude Physician’s attendance), address Mr. BNLEX, Sanatorium, 


Dk. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER 


aa by the most eminent Medical Men throughout the world as the safest, 
speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
compasses. CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, DiSkastS OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE 
WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


Is incomparably superior to every other variety. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 

are | HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland.—“I 
consider Dr. de Jongh’s Light- Brown Cod wart tu be avery pure O11, not likely to create 
disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great va 

Str JOSEPH OLLIFFE, M.D., Physician m4 the British Embassy at Paris.—“I have 
frequently proscribed Dr. de J mgh’ 3 Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil, and I have every reason 
ith ite ficial and salutary effects.” 

“a LAWRANCE, Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha.—* I inva- 
riably prescribe Dr. de Oil in preference lo any assured that am 

rticle, and nota ared ui which the eificacy 

of this invaluabte medicine is destroyed. 

Da. BARLOW, Senior Physician to on & Tlos ae have frequently recommended 
persons consulting me to make use of wngh’s Cod Liver Ou. ; ave been well 
satisfied with its effects, and beiieve it to be a “very pure Oil, weil fitted for those cases in 
which the use of that substance is indicated.” 


Dr. Ligut-Browy Cop Liver Ort is sold only in Half-Pivts, 
2s. 6d.; Pints, 4». o1.; Quarts, 98.; capsuied, and labelled with his stamp and siznatnre, 
WITHOUT "witicia NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by respectable Chemists and 


Dru 
SOLE CONSIGNEES 
ANSAR, HARPORD, & CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


UNIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
No. 1, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDO 
ESTABLISHED IN THE YEAR 1834. 
Committees in Calcutta, Mudras, and Bombay.—Agents throughout India. 


The last Annual Reduction of Premium amounted to 45 per cent., so that o peeeen being 
assured for £1000 at the » ge of 30 is now paying £13 8s. he instead of £24 8s. 4d, 


INVESTED CAPITAL UPWARDS OF £780,000. 
M. E, IMPEY, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1887. 


BRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. Cap. 9. 
1, PRINCES-STREET, BANK, LONDON, 
DIRECTORS, 


Geor Bevington, bsq., The Lodge, Dul 


INCREASING P ATES OF PREMIUM, especially adapted to the securing of Loans or Debts. 

agente . ATES, whereby haif the premium only is payable during the first seven 
year 

SUM ASSURED PAYABLE AT SIXTY, OR AT DEATH, if occurring previously, 

PROVISION D KING MINORITY FOR UKPHANS. 


DRITANNIA MU TUAL LI FE ASSOCIATION. 
Empowered by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, 
PROFITS divided annually. 
Premiums for EVERY THREE MONTHS’ difference of age, 
HAL¥-CREDIT POLICIES granted on Terms unusuaily favourable; the unpaid half- 
Pp being | d out of the profits, 


EXTRACTS FROM TABLES. 


Wirnovur PRorits. | With Puortrs. 


Age. | Half Prem. | Whole Prem. | 


Annual, | Half-Y 
| Ist 7 Years. Kem. of Life. Age. 


Quarterly 
Premium. | Premium. 


£s. Years, Mos, £ 8. d. £s.d. d. 
30 236 3% 0 73 143 3 
50 226 | see | | 6 | 270 | 146 O12 5 
868 | 282 148 | oO 6 


ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


PHE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND, LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Head Office—9, ANDREW-SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 
Is NOW, 
IN ANNUAL REVENUE AND EXTENT OF BUSINESS, 
THE LARGEST MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


I. BONUS SYSTEM. 


The LAST BONUS for the Seven Years ending December, 1359, yielded (ere on the 
Sum Assured of from £1 12s, 6d, on the most recent Policies, up to £3 6s. 
Annum on the oldest Policies, which was equal, on an ave 
£107 per Cent. of the Seven Premiums paid, and was one o 
declared by any Insurance Company. 


IL.—CASH VALUE OF POLICIES PAYABLE ON DEMAND. 
CASH VALUE is allowed at any time from the issne of a Policy on a strictly equitable 
—. which neither retiring nor remaining Members are benefited at the expense of 
other, 
Ill, FUNDS AND REVENUE. 
Invested Funds, £ £3,700,000. Annual Revenue, £430,000. 


HUGH M‘KEAN, Central Agent. 


m £50 Cont te 
the Largest Bonuses ever 


London: 4, Borel Cornhill, 
November, 
LOCAL AGENTS, 
Major R. 8. Ridge 49, Pall-mall. 
Renton Seeiey, Bookseller, [slington-green, 
Robertson and White, Accountauts, 4, Vrinces-street, City. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
posals lodged at the Head Otfice, or with any of the Agents, before 31st December, 
participation in the abuve advantages, and alsv One Bonus nicre than proposals 
of jater date, 


EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 3 Wa, LV, 


‘THE ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
6, NEW BRIDGE STRELT, BLACKFRIARS, LON DON,—ESTABLISHED 1823. 
DIRECTORS, 
ROBERT BIDDULPH, Esq., Chairman, 
WILLIAM ROUTH, Esq., Deputy- -Charrinan, 
Alfred Kingsford Barber, Esq. Sir Alexander Duff Gordon, Bart. 
Henry Barnett, Rear-Admiral Robert Gordon. 
The Kt. Hon. E. Pieydell Bouverie, M.P. Charles Morris, Esq, 
Edward Charrington, George Kettiiby Esq. 
Pascve Charles Giyn, Esq. Augustus Keppel Stephenson, Esq. 
AcTUARY—James Downes, Esq., F.R.A.S. 
SECRETARY—Alexander Macdonald, bsq. 


The Society offers the following ADVANTAGES— 
The LOWEST rates of Premium on the MUTUAL SysTEM. 
THE WHOLE OF THE l’KOFITS divided every Fifth Year, 
Reversionary Bonuses have been to Poheies to the extent of................ £1,365,000 
The last Bonus, declared in 1850, 
miums paid, amounted to. £475, 
8471 Policies are now in fore ng ay al in 189, ring the sum of 
66,007,572, which, with £010,827 Bons additions, makes a total Licbuity Of £7,308,390. 
The ante Capital is £1,911,505, producing upw ards of £76,000—thus making the present 
nn Income of the Society £203, 04 
sores ‘in the Militia, Yeomanry, or Vetuutecr Corps, will not affect the validity of 
icies, 


Prospectuses and further particulars may be obtained on application to 
ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary. 


ORLENTAL GENERAL /CARRI ERS. 


ORIENTAL INLAND STEAM COMPANY 
(LIMITED), under subsidy from the Indian Government, 
Capital £500,000. 

This Company aets as General Carriers both by lund and water, and as G For- 
warding Agents throughout the East. They, receive gvods in kugiand for Soneminnes 
to different points of india, whether on the Coast, or in the interior; they convey 
by sally AL by steam-boat, or other availiable means, from one part of India to another ; 
and they receive goods at the different stations in India, fur tr 
They forward both by the Cape and Overland routes, as shippers may desire; and parcels 
or merchandize entrusted to them, whether in India or in invlane, will be conveyed to 
their destinations at the lowest possibile charge, without further trouble to the shipper 
or consignee, without the _—— risks of detention, and without requiring the inter- 
vention of nny other agency 

For Tariff of Rates, a all other necessary information, apply at the Company’s Offices, 
Billiter-strevt, London; or 2, Queen’s-terrace, Southampton; or to the Company's 

pate at the diferent ‘stations iu the East. A number of these Agencies have been 
eady established, and the others are being formed as rapidly as possible. 
The following are some of the existing or propused stations :— 


€AUTION.— Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 


Agra. Ferozepore. Moultan, 

A ihmednuggur. Futteyghur, Neemuch, 

Allyghur. Fyzabad. Tall, 

Allahabad, Glazeepore, 

Assam. swatior. 
kttock. Hydranad (Scinde). Poonah, 
urrachee, Rajinaial. 
Sareilly. hore, Pindee, 
senares, Landeur. attara. 
Jombay. oodheana, Sehwan. 
Calcutta. | Lucknow, hikarpore, 
Caw npore. Manabuleshwar, | Simla. 

Commercolly. Meeriit. Sukkur. 

Tatia, 

Delhi. Umritsur, 

The its for the Madras Presid are not matured, but will be announced 
when com 
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HE GREAT INDIAN PENINSULA RAILWAY 

COMPANY.—The Directors continue to entertain APPLICATIONS for DEBEN- 
ltip! aring interest at the rate of 
five per cent, Bet annum, guaranteed hy Her itajesty” 8 Secretary of State for India in 
preeree , A for five years, with the option to the holders of rene 

e years, and they have attached to them eS Se for the 

vst, half-yearly at the London and County Bank, 

orms of Application and further information can be obtained at this Oftice. 

Company’s Otfices, ow London, E.C, THOS, R, WATT, Secretary. 

ovember, 


and CO.’'S EAST INDIA PALE ALE 


4s. Od, te dozen), Burton Ales and Guinness’ . Extra Stout, in Bottles of 
reputed and Im al Measures, and Casks of 18  —— and upwards, 80 fi 
ta ion.—MOOD a CO., Agents, Lime-street, E 


AULLSOPP'S PALE ALE, in Bottle, recommended by 


LIEBIG and all the Faculty, ind now be had in the finest condition of 
Messrs. HARRINGTON PARKER an , 54, Pall-Mall, and 14, Regent-street, 
Waterloo-place, 8.W. 


ROYAL VICTORIA SHERRY, 27s. per Dozen, 
(THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE.) 
ary enna OLD PORT (Ten Years in the Wood), 37s. per Dozen. 
Champagne.............. 34s. per Dozen. | 20s. per Dozen, 
St, Julian Glaret. i8s., 20s, and 24s, ac Brandy...... 488. and 56s, 
Bottles and Packages included—Sixr Paid, Terms, Cash. 
EUROPEAN AND COLONIAL WINE COMPANY, 122, Pall-mall, London. 
WM. REID TIPPING, Manager. 


GEORGE SMITH, Wine Merchant, 86, Great Tower-street, 

9 and 10, Great Tow er-street and 1, St. Dunstan’s-hill, London, E.C., and 17 and 18, 
Park-row, Greenwich, 8.E. Established 1785. 

A large and valuable Stock of OLD BOTTLED PORTS, of various Shippers and Vintages, 
accumulated during the last orev years, inciuding a bin fourteen years in bottle of eight 
hundred and fifty dozen, bottled by the late Mr. Fenwick, 4 the firm of Messrs. 
Fenwick, and Kuck, known to the trade as his celebrated “ Vintage” Wine, dry, full of 
se Beeswing” of immense ion, delicacy, and bouquet. euagies forwarded on payment, 


CAPTAIN WHITE'S 


CURRY OR MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 
Curry pet tent Curry Sauce, and Oriental Pickle, may be obtained from all Sauce 
Vendors, and wholesale of 

CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, Soho-square, London. 


AU E.—LEA ND PERRINS 
Beg to caution the Public against Spurious Imitations of their world-renowned 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Purchasers should ask for LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
d by C i s to be “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 


*,* Sold ‘Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Worcester, Messrs. CROSSE and 
BLACKWELL, London, &c, &c., and by rocers and Oilmen universally, 


HARVEY ’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— The admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each bottle bears the 
well-known label, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” This label is protected by perpetual 
a yr in Chancery of the 0th July, 1858, and without it none can be genuine. 
AZENBY and SON, of 6, Edwards-street, Portman-square, London, as sole pro- 
prietore of the receipt for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this caution, from the fact 
hat their labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive purchasers. 
Sold by all respectable Grocers, Dru:gists, and Oilmen, 


iE. LAZENBY and SON beg to offer to notice their 
of new FOREIGN PRESERVED FRUITS 
Angelica, and kinds, and Glacé ; 


6, Edwards-street, Portman-square, London, W. 
N.B.—Sole proprietors of the receipt for Harvey's Sauce. 


TAYLOR BROTHERS’ GENUINE MUSTARD. 


Hasgsell,in his report on Taylor Brothers’ Genuine Mustard, says, “ I find this 
Secgene perfectly genuine, mada of superior quality, possessing a delicate flavour aud 


much punyency.’ 
Sold by all Grocers and Oilmen. 


ME. JEFFREY’S RESPIRATORS, the only effective In- 


struments— Whvolesale Agency, 337, Strand, 


LIAM: BURTON SHOW: -ROOM 


as cannot be app proached ptt either f variety, a 


bars, £3 15s. to £38 10s. ; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, ager £5 1 Steel Fenders, 
1 88, to £100; Fire-Irons, from set to £4 4s, “The BURTON and all other 


BEDSTEADS, BATHS, LAMPS.—WILLIAM_ 5&8. 
BURTON has six LARGE SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE 
DISPLAY of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the pubile, and marked at prices propor- 
tionate wi with those that have tended to make his Establishment the most dist: inguished in 


his country. 
steads, from 128. 6d. to £20 0s. each, ee 
Shower Baths, from 8s. Od. to £6 0s. each, 
ps ( Moderateur), fr: 6s. 0d. to £7 78, 
(All other ‘Kinds ai tiie same rate. 
Pure Colza Oil 4s. per gallon, 


CUTLERY, WARRANTED.—The most varied assortment 
of KE ely CUTLERY in the world, all warranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM 8, 
BURTON t prices that are remunerative rag 4 beeause of the a of the sales, 
8$-inch Ivory Table Knives, with high shoulders, ozen; Desserts to 
match, 10s. ; lance, 6d, er dozen extra; Carvers, 4 
20s, to 278. ber extra Ivory, 328.; if with es, 408. ‘White 
Bone Tabie Knives, 6s. zen; Desserts, 5s.; Carvers, 2s. 3d. per Binck Horn 
Table Knives, 78. 4d. per dozen ; Desserts, 6s.; Carvers, 2s. 64.; aty ack Wood-Handled Table 
Knives and Forks, 6s per dozen; Table Steels, from ls, each. The largest Stock in exist- 
258 # Plated Dessert ives and Forks, in cases and otherwise, and of the new Plat 
ish Carvers, 


W S. BURTON’S GENERAL URNISHING 


t{RONMONGERY CATALOGUE may be had 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &o. 
HARLAND and FISHER beg to call attention to 


NEW SHOW-ROOMS for guupog F 8, RATION, STAIN 
GLASS, Gorn IC PAPER-HANGING FRESCO, recen 
to their Designs Estimates furnished, or an Lilustrated 

treet, Strand, W. 


QTAINED GLASS WINDOWS FOR CHURCHES AND 
DWELLINGS. 


HEATON AND BUTLER, 
24, CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


Will forward t of Thirty Stamps, their ILL STRATED 1 PRICED 
CATALOGUE of Memorial, and Heraldic Stained Wind 


PAINTED GLASS WINDOWS AND MURAL DECORATION, 


LAVERS AN D BARRAU D, 
Of ENDELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, 
Will be happy to submit Desigus for the above, for Ecclesiastical and Domestic purposes. 


#4, OXFORD STREET, W. 
OSLER’ 8 GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wali Lights and Mantelpiece Lustres, for Gas and Candles, 


Glass Dinner Serviess, for Twelve Persons, from £7 15s, 
Glass Dessert Services, for Twelve Persons, from £2 0s, 


All Articles marked in Plain Figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing orders promptly executed, 
LONDON—Snow Rooms, 45, OxrorD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—ManvFacTory and SHow Rooms, BROAD STREET. 
Established 1807. 


[LLUMIN ATION .—Boxes of Colours and Materials, Outlines, 
Laing’s Manual on the Subject, and every requisite. 
WINSON and NEWTON, 38, Rathbone-place, London. 


OAs DE VISITE PORTRAITS of, 2000 popular Men and 


Women of the day, are published at 1s. 6d. each, by Messrs. land BAZIN, 112, 
nt-street. Also many hundreds of Drawing-roum Albums tor ditto, on sale from. 


a . to 10 Guineas each, 
Catalogue of Names post free. 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


MESSRS. MECHI and BAZIN’S ESTABLISHMENTS 
are replete with a large and well-selected assortment of useful and elegan 
ARTICLES ADAPTED FOR PRESENTATION, 
CONSISTING OF 
op CASES, TRAVELLING DRESSING BAGS, 


Mediwval-mounted Writing Table sets, Aatiqne. Seemann Papier Maché productions, 
Chess Boards and Gueceee, Card Cases, Postage B: s, Parisian Novelt tee in Ormolu, 
Work Boxes, Knitting Boxes, and Reticules, 


DESPATCH BOXES AND WRITING CASES, 


In Russia and Morocco Leather, 20 different forms and sizes, fitted with real Bramah and 
Chubb Locks ; others of a cheaper description, 


PORTABLE WRITING AND DRESSING CASES, 


Brush Cases, Cou: Pic Nic Cases, Wicker Luncheon Baskets, Sporting Kni 
THE BIJOU PHOTOGRAPHS 


of 2000 living celebrities of the day, 1s. ¢d. each, 


DRAWING-ROOM ALBUMS, 
For ditto, to contain from 12 to 200 Portraits, $s. 6d, to 10 guineas. 


Catalogues post-free, on application. 
4, Leadenhall-street, and 112, Regent-street, London, Established 1827. 
CATTLE SHOW, 1861. 


LAEE'S SMOKING ROOM, 
13, Gracechurch-street, City, Established 1820. 
LAXKE’S DINING ROOMS, 
13, Gracechurch-street, City, Established 1820. 


LAKE’ 8S LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S DINING 
sireet, City, Establish 
REFRESHMENT RUOMS. GEORGE MILLS HILL, Proprietor. 
13, Gracechurch-street, City, Established 1820. 


LAKE'S LADIES’ DINING ROOMS, 

FEMALE ATTENDANTS,—13, Gracechurch-street, City, Established 1820, 
S,—18, Gracechurch-street, City, Estabiished 1520. 

LAKES ON BA R, 

LAKES “TAVERN AND GENERAL DINING AND 

DINING ROOMS, 

EVERY ARTICLE OF THE FIRST QUALITY, 

528 , PRIZES, amounting in value to upwards of £3,000, - 

have been aw arded during the y= peor 1861, to CAITLE fed on Food 


seasoned with THORLEY 5S CONDIMENT. See Reports and Testimoniais from Noble- 
and most our first-class throughout the Wurid,—sent Post-free 
Ue tiga rel, containiug 443 Feeds, Carriage Paid to any Railway Station in 
the’ nited On receipt of Post-vffice Order tor 40s., made payable to the Inventor, 
p street, City, Address, Steam Caledon Road, 


W HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is a thought 

often occurring to literary men, public characters, and persons of benevolent inten- 
tions. An immediate answer to the inquiry may be obiaiued, A SPECIMEN Book OF 
TyP&s, and infurmation for authors, seut on appiication, by 


RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. 


HEAL and SON’S EIDER. DOWN QUILTS, from One 
Guinea to Ten Guineas. Also GOOSE WN QUILTs, from 8s. Od. os 24s. List of 
and Sizes sent free by HEAL and illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads 
d Priced List of Bedding, also sent Poet free, 
196, Tottenham-court-road, W. 


ater 


“TOO! 
Potting, large at 
5,and6 Perry’ "s-place ; and 1 Kewman-mewe, Londo 


Dateet AFFECTIONS and COUGHS are immediately 


relieved by one of DR. ’S PULMONIC WAFERS. They have a 


DIA OUTFITS.—THRESHER and GLENNY, next 


to Somerset House, Strand, forward (on application) Lists of the necessary 

Outtite A every appointment, with lrices of each Articie, N. a india Gauze 

aistcoats, India Tweed Suits,and Kashmir Flannel Shirts, can only be procured at 
thie Establishment. 


| pattons ASSOCIATION.—WINTER GOODS, of excel- 


lent sty! le, quality, and most reasonable Price, are now arranged for the inspection 


and are sold by all ‘pressions, at 1s, 1gd,, 2s. 9d., and 11s, per box. Beware of 


PERSON S who are SUFFERING from HEADACHE or 

INDIGESTION, whether arising from constitutional inaction, oy Gisorran one 
ment, yor over indulence at the table, are particularly recommended to LIFE 
PILLS. They have never been known to fail in afforvingimmediate rehen Pane s Pills are 
highly efficacious in bilious ailments, scorbutie complaints, affections of the nervous 
By en, lowness of Spirits, palpitation Of the heart, rbeumatie pains in the head and limbs, 
oppression of the chest, indigestion, redundancy of bile, dizziness of the eyes, violent pains 
across the forehead, impaired memor aoe headache, restlessness and bad dreams, stupo- 
rific dozing, oy costiveness, 

In Boxes, price 1s. 1}d., 0d. ; and in Family Packets, 11s, each, 
Sold bye all ‘Chemists and Medicine Vendors. 


NO MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER MEDICINE. 


“WE find DU BARRY’S health-restoring | REVALENTA 


sia), consumption, ma, bronchitis, diarrhea, 
acidit of the liver,” &c.—Andrew 


London; also 


re, 8.; 
Packed in tins, with full instructions, 


%lbs., free of carri —BaRgRY DU Bain Co., Regent-st 
at 60, 4, Cheapside Oxford-street ; 220 and $30, Strand ; 
and through all respectable Groce and Ghemists. 


Castie-street East, Oxford-street, w. COOPER and CO. 
J. and D. NICOLLS’ SCARLET GIPSY CLOAKS 
© for Ladies and Zouns Ladies; also, the NEW WINDSOR CLOAK. Waterproof 
Cloaks and fashionable Manaties in great variety. 
4, | 116, 118, 120, Regent-street ; 22, Cornhill, London; and 10, St. Ann’s-square, hester. 
HE CATTLE SHOW.—Gentlemen visiting London _ will 
find at Messrs. NLCOLLS’ their usual display of new and fashionable SHOWER- 
PROOF OVEROOATS, also other garments,  ~ raving the newest designs,” suitable for 
ne, Shooting, and Sporting generally. ail cases moderate charges are stri 
observed. Messrs, Nicoll inv >the Guinea Negligé Milled Tw 
Suit.” See Punch, 19th Octo! 1801. 
H. J. and pres ii, 118, 120, Regent-street ; 22, Cornhill, London ; and 
10, St. “Ann’ 's-square, 


” 

J. and D. NICOLLS’ “KNICKERBOCKERS.”—In 
e _the Cornhill Magazine, of October, 1860, this costume is described in the hundred 

rus:— Knickerbockers, surely the prettiest boy’s dress that has appeared these hun 
years.’ * > This becoming dress was introduced by Messrs, Nicoll, and is charged = one 

lo two guineas, according to size and material. The Rugby, Harrow, aad 

every description of Overcoats, at equally moderate prices. 
114, 116, 118, ont Ad Regent-street ; 22, Cornhill, London; and 
Aun’s-square, Manchester. 
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THE TEA TRADE. 


[ANNUAL CIRCULAR. ] 


ROYAL BANK BUILDINGS, 
Liverpool, December 2nd. 1861. 


The Fine Black Teas, purchased at the new Port 
of HANKOW, alluded to in our Circular of September, have now 
arrived, and the qualities will be found (as we reported) truly fine,— 
and prices, moderate—4s and 4: 44-——-Very good Mediums much 
lower—3/—3/4—and 3/8. Those Families who can make it 
convenient to comply with our Terms of doing business—viz. 
Payment—in about twenty days after the receipt and approval of 
Tea—will find combined advantages, as regards Quality and Price. 


English Families and others residing abroad will jfind in 
our extended arrangements continued care in the execution of 
Foreign Orders, (under Bond—-duty free). The distinctive 
feature of our system of business—during the past twenty-one 
years—has brought to us a large amount of Foreign Trade. 


BANKERS. 


For the special convenience of Families, we have an account oper 
with “The City Bank,” London,—“ Bank of Ireland,” Dublin,—“ National 
Bank of Scotland,” Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
Banking Co.” Cheltenham,—the “ Br. Bank of England,” in Liverpool, 
and “ Royal Bank of Liverpool.” Amounts paid into any of above 
Banks, on our account, advising us of the same, will be duly passed 
to credit. Remittances can also be made direct to us by Bankers’ 


Cheques, Postoffice Orders, dc. 
Your obliged and faithful Servants, 
ROB* ROBERTS & COMP*- 


Tea and Coffee Salesmen, 
Entrance up the Steps—Lcading to the Royal Bank, 


LIVERPOOL. 


the “ Gloucestershire 
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PIANOFORTES BY THE BEST MAKERS, FOR SALE OR HIRE. 
CRAMER, BEALE, and WOOD, 201, ike ates have 
for SALE or HIRE the 


best of pore description, selected with the utmost care from 

Wi SOLLA and ERARD.—The s of CRAMER 
ublic an - a the riifferent 


(CRAMER, BEALE, and WOOD'S NEW MODEL 

COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, price Thirty-two Guineas. Every Instrument warranted, 

ons: sold at the lowest cash price. Should any Instrument fail to give entire satisfaction’ 

ay be exchanged any time within six months from the date of purchase, ifreturned to 
CRAMER and Co. free of expense. 


PIANOFORTES, 


CRAMER, BEALE, and WOOD select PIAN OFORTES 


factories of the chief makers, and forward them to all parts of the world, 
The best quality of tone guaranteed, and the lowest manufacturers’ prices c! 
201, Regent-street, W. 


CRAMER, BEALE, and WOOD execute all kinds of 
REPAIRS on PIANOFORTES and HARMONIUMS. The most highly-skilled work- 
men only employed.—201, Regent-street, W. 


HARMO NIUM S.—CRAMER, BEALE, and WOOD'S 
latest LIST of PRICES is — — ee be had on application, at 


COLLARD AND COLLARD’S NEW WEST-END ESTA- 
16, GROSVENOR-STREET, BOND-STREET, where all communiea- 


M F. DENT, 33, Guenanehiied. Charing-cross, Watch, 
® Clock, and Chronometer Maker, by special appointment, to Her Majesty, the Queen 
$3, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS (corner of Spring-gardens), LONDON, 


On the 30th inst. will be published, atom 10s. 6d. in cloth, ‘gilt elem, 
THE DOUBLE VOLUME ror 1846 (Vos, 10 & 11), OF 
TH OF PUNC 
Also, a Eleventh Vi duane, in boards, price 5s, 
The following are already published: 
Vol. 1 (For 1841).. 6s. | Vols, 4 and 5 (1843) .. 10s. 6a. 
Vols, 2 and 3 (1842) .. ° 10s. 6d. Vols. 6 and 7 (1844) .. 10s, 6d, 
Vols. 8 and 9 (1845) ......- 10s, 6d. 
*,* Any Volume or Double Volume may always be had separately. 


This day is published, price 2s. 6d, 


pUuNcH’ S POCKET-BOOK FOR 1862. 
With a Coloured Illustration (A GAME AT caoau ET) by JouN Lexcn, and nume- 
rous Woodcuts by Jonn LEECH and JOHN TENNIEL 
Ina few days will be published, price 3d., 


ALMANACK 


Illustrated by Jonw and JOHN TENNIBL. 


TEN ALMANACKS. 


Price 2s. 6d., in stiff boards, gilt edzes. 


PpuUNCH’S TEN ALMANACKS. 
1352 to 1801. Price 2s, 


PUNCH’s TWENTY ALMANACKS. 


1842 to 1861. 
Bound in cloth, price 5s. 6d 


Published at the PUNCH OFPFIck, 85, Fleet-street, E.C. 
Now ready, 


THOS. DE LA RUE and CO.’S RED LETTER DIARIES 
d CALENDARS for 1862. Vdited by JAMES GLAISHER, F.R.S. In a variety of 
sizes for the Pocket or the Desk. Detailed Lists on application, 
To be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 


puN N AND DUNCAN’S DIARIES FOR 1862. 
FORTY-FIRKST YEAR OF PUBLICATION, 

Now ready, the various editions of the above, containing, in addition to 2 copious Diary 
for the Year, all the usual information to be found in an Aimanac, together with Instrne- 
tions as to Accounts to be rendered by Executors and Trustees of Wills, &c. Tables of 
Assessed and Income Taxes, and various other useful Tables: an Analysis of the Acts of 
“4 and 25 Victoria, and Table of Local and Personal Acts of last Session. 

This work circulates largely among Merchants, Bankers, Literary and Professional Men, 
and is used at the Government, Railway, and other public Offices, 

Prices, either plain or ruled, from 3s, upwards. 

London: DuNN and DUNCAN, 9, > Filest-at -street ; and to be obtained throngh all 
ooksellers. 


CRIVELLI S ART OF SINGING. The Sixth Edition of 


~ Celebrated Work, contains the Author’s latest Observations and 


F 01 R 
1842 to 1851. 
Second Series. 


1862. 


BLACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE, for DECEMBER, 1861. 


CONTENTS: 
CAPTAIN CLUTTERBUCK’S CHAMPAGNE: a West Indian Reminiscence, Part III. 
AUGUSTUS WELBY PUGIN, 
CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD: the Doctor’s Family. Part III. 
WASSAILL: a Christmas Story. Part I. 
A WORD FROM A NEW DICTIONARY—“ FLUNKBYISM.” 
FECHTER IN HAMLET AND OTHELLO, 
*A MONTH WITH “THE REBELS.” 
*SOME ACCOUNT OF BOTH SIDES OF THE AMERICAN WAR. 
* By two recent visitors to the Northern and Southern States. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Now ready, price One Shilling, No. CVIIL 
T H £E E CL TIC. 
ConTENTS :—The Codes Alexandrinus—The Reign of Queen Mary—Perry’s 


of Church of England--Dr. Besser’s CHRIST the Light of the World Reviews and 
Notices. Titleand Contents to Vol, XXIII. 


London: J, MASTERS, Aldersgate-street, and New Bond-street. 


(CHURCHMAN'S COMPANION for DECEMBER, 1861. 


CONTENTS :—The Daughters of the Fair IV.—Life of Monsieur De 
Renty. Chap. L11.—Dr. Moberly on *_Rosa’s Summer Wanderings. 
(Second Series.) Chap. I1.—The Evening Mestings. Chap. XXL—Reviews and ‘Notioes 
—Church News. ‘Titie and Contents to Vol. XXX. 

London: J, MasTERs, Aldersgate-street, and New Bond-street. 


On 2nd of December, price 2s., No. CXLVIT, (CXI. New Series), 


THE ECCLESIOLOGIST. Published under the Superin- 


of the Eccl logical Society. 


CONTENTS :—On Italian Pointed Recollections of Pugin—Irish 
Ecclesiology—Ringing and Chiming Bells—S, Elizabeth, Basle—Foreign Gleanings—Col 
Cathedral—Account of 8. Edmund’s Church, Hauxton, near Cambridge (with Engravin: 
—Tuam Cathedral—Liehtield Cathedral—Meeting of Choirs at the 4 ning of Lichfi 
siastical Embroidery Society—Aphoriams res stan Ar c.— 
Societies, &c. Title and Index te Vol.XXIL. 

London : J. MasTERs, Aldersgate-street, and New Bond-street. 


I iy QUEEN of SATURDAY, December 7th, contains, 
Fry other Lilustrations, the following Engravings : —The Trent boarded by the 
Jucinto; sketched from the description of an Officer on board the Mail Steamer.—A 
Sriny Night—Nigger “Contraband of War” marshalled to their daily_labour—Burial 
Service in honour of the late King of Portugal at LY King-street Chapel—Miss Faithfull’s 
Printing Otlice—Portrait of the late Geoffroy St.- ey tton Cultivation in India ; Six 
Tllustrations—The late Accident at Edinburgh—The F “ad ot Ring Charles the First with 
Jane Lane; from Ward’s fresco in the House of ge An esr ble Intrusion ; 
drawn by Florence Claxton—Crochet for Counterpanes—Tablets fi for Photog! 
A beautifully Engraved FASHION PLATE, expressly designed and prepared in Paris, 
will be given with ThE QUEEN, 
To be had of all Booksellers, and from the Office on receipt of Six Stamps. 
London ; 248, Strand, W.C, 


THE CRITIC, LITERARY JOURNAL. 


= _Threepence, W Ww eekly. 


On January Ist, 1862, No, L., price Threepence, 32 pages, Lurge 8vo, Double Columns, 


"THE NORTHERN MONTHLY: A Magazine of f Religion 
and Literature, Science and Art: containing Articles on lopics of the 
in Theological and General Literature, Fiction, hey iews, Religious Intelligence, ani’s a 
Survey of the New Books of the Month, 

Principle of this New Periodical :—Free Thought and Free Speech, conjoined with Chris- 
tian Faith and Catholic Feeling. 

London: W. Kent and Co., Paternoster-row. Monshester : DUNNILL and PALMER. 

Edinburgh: MACLA LAREN. 


L. |. H. MARKLAND, D.C.L., ON THE OFFERTORY. 


“CHURCH OF THE PEOPLE,” Co. Price Twopence. 


N EW CHURCH FOR CEYLON. —CONDITION OF 
OUR CHIEF TOWNS.—THE BUILDER of THIS DAY, apie Us Fourpence, contains: 
—Fine View of Point de Galle Church, Ceylon—Condition o —Conecrete at the 
London Doecks—Educational Persuaders (with of the Engineers— 
Self-instruction in Drawing—The Catastrophe in palshares >) ment to Architects— 
Architects’ Actions—Cierks of Works—Metropolitan Board of orks—Advantages of 
Art—Stained Glass—Monuments— News—Competitions—Church- ns 
News—Provincial News, &c.—Office, 1 » York-street, Covent-garden ; an and all Bookse 


Te FRIEND OF INDIA (published every Thursday, at 
Calcutta) may be had of Mr. A. E, GALLOWAY, at No. 1, Wellington-street, Strand, 
C. Price One Shilling per copy, or £2 10s. per annum, posiage free. 


On the 10th of I ber will be published, price £1 11s. 6d., bound in cloth, 


[THE VOLUME OF THE ART-JOURNAL FOR 1861, 


containing the Completion of the Series of Engravings from the ‘al Pictures, 
upwards of Four Hundred Woodcuts, and numerous interesting $-%- th Artistic 


Subjects, &c, 
London: James S, VirtvR, 26, Ivy-lare. 


Price 2 


GARCIA'S NEW TREATISE ON THE ART OF 


SINGING, with Examples and Exercises for the Cultivation of the Voice, Price 12s. 


WALTER MAYNARD’S INSTRUCTIONS IN THE 


ART OF SINGING, after the methods of the best Italian Masters. Price 7s. 


THE VOCALIST’S GUIDE. _ Instructions and Solfe go, 
with Illustrative Examples. Revised from the MSS. of the late A. Bennett, M. B, O., b; 
T. COOKE, Price 10s. 6d. 
THE CHILD’S OWN SINGING BOOK. 
Rounds for little Singers. By Marra and iW. H. CALLCOTT. 
_CRAMER, | BEALE, and Woop, 201, 


Songs and 


POPULAR MUSIC OF THE OLDEN TIME. _A collection 


of Ancient Songs, Ballads, and Dance Tunes, illustrating the National Music of 
England, The Airs arran chronologically, and in modern Notation, with Notices from 
Dramatists and other Writers of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. Also Intro- 
ductions to the various Reigns, ae a short Account of the Minstrels, by W, Mowe 4 


Ready Monday, December 9th, price 1s. 6d, boards, 2s. 6d. cluth gilt, 
MAUM GUINEA (Illustrated) - a Story of Christmas Week 
among the American Slaves. By Mrs. 
London: BeapLE and Co, 125, Fleet-street. 
Next week will be published, 
THE HISTORY OF SHORTHAND WRITING. | will 


font MATTHIAS Levy, Shorthand Writer. To which is appended the System used 
Author, 
and Co., Paternoster-row. 


THE CHINESE CLASSICS. 


"HE CHINESE CLASSICS : witha Translation, Critical and 


Exegetical Notes, Prole, ond ious By JamEs 
the Society. Seve vlames. Vol. cunning 


price ps 2: 


*,* The Second Volume will be published in January. 
TROBNER and Co., 60, Paternoster-row, London. 


F.8.A. The airs harmonized by G. A, MACPARREN, In Two Vols, Imp, 5vo, b 
with fac-similes of Manuscripts, &c., £2 8s. 

CEAMER, BEALE, and Woop, 201, Regent-street. 


PURITAN’S DAUGHTER. 
THE POPULAR SONGS SUNG BY MISS LOUISA PYNE. 


The new grand successful Opera, by M. W. BALFE. 
“ Pretty lowly, modest tlower”. 


“A loving s heart” 
“The paradise of love” 
THE nord LAR SONGS SU 

“ Hail, gentle slee 
“Tho’ we fond men al) beauties wi 
The celebrated Drinking Song .............. 
THE POPULAR SONGS SUNG BY MR. C. SANTLEY. 
“The bliss for ever Ga flat or B) 
“ How peal on peal of thun 
ADDISON, Sosgaes. and Lucas, 310, Regent-street, W. 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 
Now ready, post free, for Two Stamps, 


DAWwson’ S CITY OF LONDON BOOK- CIRCULAR for 
DECEMBER, containing 3000 Volumes of Standard Secon@éMand Books i 
Classes of Literature, including Natural History, Topography, Aucient and ws 
Poetry, [llusirated Works, &e, 

WILLIAM Dawson and Sons, 74, Cannon-street, City, London, E.C, Established 1809, 


Bee SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS AT LESS THAN 

PRICE. of Illuminating, 30s. ; at £8 10s.—Art Album, 16 Coloured 
10s. pub, at 21ls.—Curry and Rice, 40 

% Plates, 2is,; pub. at £3 3s.—Hali’s (Mr. and . C. of South Wales, 250 

Lilustrations, 9s.; pub. at 3, Lijustra’ pub. . at 7s. 6d.— Para- 

dise and the Peri, Miumina’ 20s.; pub. at £2 2s. salms, Illuminated, 

10s, 6d. ; pub. at is. All warranted perfect in every respect, and precisely the same as if 

be full’ price were 


8, and T, GILBERT, thall-buildi back of the Bink of England, E.C. 
pratie Gnd pow free. 


THE AMERICAN WAR. 
In One Vol., 8vo, pp. 180, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


EX QUIRY INTO THE VALIDITY of the BRITISH 
CLAIM toa RIGHT of VISITATION and SEARCH of AMERICAN VESSELS. 
HENRY WHegaton, LL.D. A New Edition, 


UNITED STATES’ COAST SURVEY, founded wu 


w Survey under the Direction of ALEXANDER D. Bacus, W: 
Soe, | which are sold each separately, and of which a List may be 


obtained by’ application to 
TRUBNER and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 
RUSSIA AND CHINA, 
Just published, in One Vol. 8vo, of = 500 60 4 Tinted Lithographs, 
ce 1. 


THE RUSSIAN s AMUR of 


Amur, by Caz PRvuTz. 
*,* For a Notice, see QUARTERLY REviEw for p.179, and following. 
Londgqn: TROBWER and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, in One Vol. Large Potio, 99 pagse of Plates of 
sewed, price £1 lis, 


FaAc- -SIMILES OF. CERTAIN PORTIONS OF THE 
GOSPEL OF ST. 

JUDE, on Century, and rved in the E; 
of Joseph Mayer, Esq., Liverpool. Wish a Portratt of St. my od from a Fresco Painting 
at Mount ‘Athos. ‘tdited, and lilustrated with Notes and Historical and Literary Pro- 
legomena, in yt , containing Confirmatory Fas-similes of the same Portions o! rf 
turé from Papyri and Parchment n the Monasteries of Mount 
g — on Means Sinai, of St. Sabba in Palestine, and other Sources, by the Diseoverer, 
SIMONIDES, 

TripyER and Co., Paternoster-row, London, 


tone by t 
carpeted rooms of t 
circumstances as in a private residence. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| = 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| he Confa 
| 
2s. Od. | 
28. 61, 
28, 6d, 
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. 6d, 


‘The Saturday Review. 


[Dec. 7, 1861. 


In a few days will be published, in Svo, cloth, 


Carre ON THE SPHINX OF THE NINETEENTH 


+ dea or, Politico-Polemical Riddles Interpreted, By AN OLD-CLOTHES 
—o GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


BOOK. 
Early b blished, in Post 8vo, cloth, antique, 
ROMA N TT Cc EPIS ODES OF CHIVALRIC AND 
MEDLEVAL FRANCE. Done into English by ALEXANDER VANCE. 
London: GEORGE MANWARING, 8 King William-street, ‘Strand. 


Price Sixpence ; or by post, Sevenpence, 
A NEW FINANCIAL SCHEME FOR INDIA, by. 
ALLOWING the REDEMPTION of the LAND TAX and FREE TENURES 
LAND. By GrorGE Norton, Esq., Formerly Advocate General for Madras, 
RICHARDSON and Co., 23, Cornhill, E.C. 


‘THE NEW BANKRUPTCY LAW.—The FOURTH 
EDITION of the BANKRUPTCY MANUAL, by C. E. Lewis, Soliciter, contains 
the most Concise and Practical Summary of the Present a of Beakraptey yet published. 
The whole of the New Rules are given at length. ce 18s. 64.; or by post, Is. Sd, 
RICHARDSON and Co., 23, Cornhill. 


Just published, a New Edition, with Additions, price 5s. cloth, 


DR. DICKSON’S FALLACIES OF THE FACULTY. 


“ Almost as amusing as a novel.” — Westminster Review. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’-court ; and all Booksellers. 
Now ready, price Sixpence, 
A POPULAR VIEW OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 
By A. J. B. Bergsrorp-Hops, Esq. 
London: JamMEs Ripeway, Piccadilly. Maidstone: Week-street ; 
C. J. COOKE, Middle-row ; and all Bookse! 
This day is published, price One Shilling, 
KN OWLEDGE AND CHARITY. A SERMON preached 
before the University of Cambridge, on Sunday, October 27th, 1 y Rev. W. 
.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Coliege, and’Public Orator ~y ‘the niversity 
‘ambridge. 
Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co.; and 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-earden, London. _ 
Immediately, 8vo, price 1s. 6d. 


THE REVISED CODE: a Letter to the Bishop of Salisbury. 

By JAMES FRASER, M.A., late Assistant nquiry 

With an Appendix reviewing sir James K. 8 Letter to Granville 
BELL and DALDY, 186, Fleet-street, London. 


Just published, in One 4to Vol. (820 pages, and 2 Maps), price Ls. 


HISTORY OF WRAYSBURY, ANKERWYCKE 
PRIORY, MAGNA CHARTA ISLAND, with HORTON, and the TOWNSHIP of 
——. BUCKS. By GorDON WILLOUGHBY JAMES GYLL, Esq., of Wraysbury, 


Henry G. Bouy, York-street, Covent-garden’ 
On the 23rd, in scarlet cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d.; by post, 2s, 8d. 


WHo's WHO in 1862? Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, 
Parliamentary Guide, &c. 


“A complete epitome of that handy knowledge of the personnel of the public og of this 
country which every one so often requires to refer to. London New: 


London: BAILY BROTHERS, Cornhill. 
Second Edition, pp. 98, price One Shilling, 


Essays AND REVIEWS. A Protest Pf the Attempt 


of the Bishop and of Convocation to narrow the range Theological s§ peculation. 
A Letter to the Kev. Dr. Witliams, With a New Preface an 
Extracts from each of the Seven Essays, exhibiting the 2 Character -_ Spirit of 
the Work. By the Rev. R. B. KENNaRD, M.A. © , Rector of Marnhuil, Dors 
London: RoBERT 192, Piceadilly. 


INTERESTING CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
Price 5s., elegantly bound and Illustrated, 


J 2 OHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 
“A very cheap and handsome new edition ‘of the peheresting story of John any 
worthy to pass freely from hand to hand as a gift-book in many h 
Also, by the same Author, 5s. each, bound and Illustrated, 
A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN, 
A LIFE FOR A LIFE, 
NOTHING NEW. 
Hurst and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
A GONY POINT, by the Rev. J. Pycrort, One Vol. 8vo, 
price 5s., will be ready next 


TWENTY YEARS IN. THE CHURCH. By the Rev. J. 


Pycrort. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, price 2s. 6d., now re: 


ELKERTON RECTORY: a Sequel Twenty Years in 


i Church.” By the Rev. J. Pycrort. A New and Cheap Edition in preparation, price 
L. Boora, 307, Regent-street, W. _ 


Just published, Second Edition, Enlarged, , price 10s, 


BRADSHAW'S INVALIDS’ COMPANION TO THE 


CONTINENT, pouring General and Medical Notices of the chief Places of Resort, 
with Remarks on Climate an Travelling, and —— Tables. By EDWIN LEE, 
M.D., Member of several Medical Academies, &c, & 

W. J. ADAMS, 59, Pleet-street. 


MR. HARVEY ON DEAFNESS, 
Third Edition, just published, price 2s. 6d., post free 2s. 8d, 
‘THE EAR IN HEALTH AND DISEASE, and on the 
Prevention of Deafness. By WM. Harvey, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Royal Dispen- 
sary for Diseases of the Bar, Soho-square, 
Just published, Third Edition, price 1s., by post 1s. 2d. 
ON DEAFNESS AND NOISES IN THE EAR, resulting from Rheumatism, Gout, and 
Neuralgic Headache. 
__London: HENRY ¥ RENSHAW, 356, Strand. * 


On Tuesday Boening, the 10th inst., there will be published, a sSecond Edition of 


HORLEY’S AGRICULTURAL GLEANER, containing a 
full and elaborate Report of the ape STREET BAZAAR SHOW in LONDON, 
and SMITHFIELD FAT CATTLE SHOW in LEEDs, inciuding the Winners, and how 
oer did win, stating the Food they were fed upon, &e. &. THORLEY’S GLEANBK is 
th e ie ey true and faithful Reporter on A; ricultural Matters in acted Price ONE 
. Post-free for Two Stamps, or x Papers for Threepence. Published by 
pba. THORLEY, Newgate-street, City. ress, Thurley’s Steam Printing Works, 

Caledonian- road, King’s-cross, London; or ele through avy New: svendor. 


[ LLUMINATED and ILLUSTRATED BOOKS (at Reduced 


Prices) of marvellous beauty and value, suitable for CHRISTMAS GIFTS, &c., and 
some of the choicest Productions of Day and Son, Lithographers to the Queen, 6, Gate- 
street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, London. Catalogues post free on application. 


PAINTING IN WATER COLOUR: the Theory and 


Practice of the English Schvol. By AARON PeNLEY. This work, alike invaluable to 
teacher and «tudent, also addresses itself ina remarkable degree to those who, having gone 
through the usual course of teaching, desire to advance themselves to the perfect practice 
of the art, whether as an elegant accomplishment, or as a meaus of professional! livelihood; 
it treats from the first holding of a brush through a course of study of the most analytical 
and extended kind, a Dh to the highly-finished !andscape, with all the sentiment and poetry 
of effect that can be conceived aud realized by xn secomplished master-mind, directing a 
cultivated brush. The author of the work has enjoyed for a long term of years the repu- 
tation of being one of the most eminent English water-colour painters ; he has imparted 
instruction in the art for thirty-seven years to the noblest families in the kindom, and has 
held, and still holds. high appointments under Government as professor of w ater-colour 
painting. The work contains forty-four full-size studies in fac-simile, by cheomo-litho- 
graphy. of the original water-culuur drawings, ninety -six specimens of (cmp und tints, 

pene of instructive and descriptive text: the whule got up in the bese style, full- 
4 Pot 0, 80 as to form the handsomest draw ng-room table hook k of the season, as well as 
@ work of inexhaustible and never-ending usefulness. Only a small edition will be veny. 


London; Day and Son, Lithographers to the Queen, No, 6, Gate-street, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 


TRACTS, & FOR THE SEASON, 


FOR ADVENT. 
SERMONS :— 


First Sunday in Advent. 
Secon 


8523 
PERE 


are here, that 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 


689. Six jmportant Questions by a Clergyman to his Parishioners at 
Christmas ........... per 100 
Christmas Though ts 
1083. Merry Christmas ; or the why and the how a 
1206, Christmas; or the of B 


SER 
Christmas Day.—‘“ Christmas rejoicing 
First Sunday after rials of the godly 
Second for the New Year’ 
Christmas and the Christmas Tree, by ihe late Rev. 
Christmas Carols, on a sheet, with MS illustration, 
Trees: or, witisis was the happiest Christm: 


FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
204, New Year Enqn ee per 100 
$07. Go Forward,” a Tract for the New Year, by the Rev. J. “H. Gurney 
115. A Golden Opportunity ; or New Year’s 
1207. Is it Well with Thee? A Question fo for the New Year .... 


SERMONS for SUNDAYS and some other HOLYDAYS of the CHRIS. 
TIAN YEAR. From the Senter in to the Twenty-fifth Sunday after 
Trinity, and All Saints’ Day. loth boards, 33. 

SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


DEPOSITORIES :—London, 77, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, W.C.; 4, Royal 
Exchrnge, B.C.; 16, Hanover-street, Hanover-square, W.; and by all Booksellers. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 


printed in in 


NOW READY. 
NEW EDITIONS of the SOCIETY’S READIN G BOOKS 
without any abridgment, at the following greatly reduced p PRICES, 


First Reading Book, Part I. 
Part IL 


Second Reading Book, Script 
Exercises in Spelling... 


Os. 4d. 
Third Readies Book Os. 8d, 
Supplement to the Third Reading Book™ o Os, 8d. 
Fourth Reading Book o Os, Sd. 
English History ........ a Os, 8d. 


The usual allowances to Members and the Trade. 
DEPOSITORIES: 77, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’ W.C.; 4, Royal 
Exchange, EC. ; 16, Hanover-street, Hanover-square, W.; ‘and sold by all 


THE AMERICAN CRISIS. 
In Folio, cloth, price 16s. elegantly coloured, (postage 1s, 4d.) 


Buck's ATLAS OF N ORTH AMERICA: a Series of 
Zwepty Mapa, and tory Descriptions and Statistics, and a 
— Edinburgh: A. and C. BLack. London: LenGMAnN and Co. 


NEW EDITION OF KITTO’S CYCLOPEDIA. 
On the Ist of January will be published, Part L, price 2s. 6d., of 
A NEW EDITION, ENLARGED AND REMODELLED THROUGHOUT, OF 


CYCLOPADIA OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


Edited by the Rev. WILLIAM LINDSAY ALEXANDER, D.D. Assisted by numerous 
Contributors, whose initials will be affixed to their various Contributions. To be published 
in 24 Parts, Super-royal 8vo, price 2s. 6d. Iliustrated with ings on 
Wood and Steel, and to be completed in Two large Volumes, Super-royal 8vo, price £3. 

This, though ‘under certain aspects a New Kdition of Kitto’ will be found 
toa large extent AN ENTIRELY NEW WORK. 
Specimens and l’rospectuses are now ready, and may be obtained of all Booksellers. 
Edinburgh : ADAM and CHARLES BLACK, 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
In 12mo, cloth, Second Edition, pp. 544, price 4s, 6d. 


CLASS- -BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE: Comprehending 
pecimens of the most Distinguishe’ Prose Writers, from Chaucer to the P. 

A Awith Biographical Notices, Explanatory Notes, and Introductory Sketches of the 
History of Engli iterature. By the Rev. ROBERT on A. 

“ A very excellent class-hook.”— Westminster Revie 

“A volume which the mere general reader may peruse with b Pegeure, and which the 
student of English Composition may consult with furnished Ww ueries. 

“We have met with no book better nw or furnis! — amore judicious selec- 

tion of extracts, than Mr. Demaus’s Class-boo! 


By the same Author, in 12mo, cloth, ae 2s. 
INTRODUCTION tothe HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


“We have been much pleased with an ‘Introduction to the History of English Litera- 
ture,’ by Robert Demaus, M.A., which, though a comparatively small Manual, is of sufli- 
cient extent to give a very good notion of our literature from oe earliest times to the 
present. The leading writers and works are ably described, and even of those more cun- 
cisely treated enough is said to indicate their true character. It is ‘not often that oon much 
condensed information is conveyed in so lively and agreeable a manner.”—Athene 

* One of the most convenient manuals, introductory toa fuller study of the history and 
progress of English literature, that we have ever seen.” —English Churchman. 

Edinburgh : ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. London: LONGMAN and Co. 


FRENCH LITER ATURE, 
Just published, in 12mo, cloth, pp. 517, price 4s, 6d. 


CLASS. -BOOK OF FRENCH LITERATURE, Compre- 


hending Specimens of the most Distinguished Writers from the Earliest Penta to 
the nae ning of the Present Century; with Bioyvraphical Notices, Explanatory —_- 
cal and a copious Index. By GUSTAVE MASSON, B.A., Assistant-M «aster 


By the same Author, price 2s. 6d. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF F RENCH LITERATURE. 


“Excellently adapted for its purpose, as a handbook for the upper classes of schools, in 
which something more than the mere grammar of the language is attempted tobe taught. 
As he classes each period of his review, M. Masson gives a very usefu table of authors to 
be consuited by those who wish to stndy the caltest, which his limi a “ay! no more than 
allow him to introduce to his readers. he extensive study r 
of a smal! volume tike the present has but little opportunity of ‘display 
than in the judicious remarks and general mastery of his suhjeet, which M. Masson ren, 
where displays. The book is remarkably well fitted for the ay it has ia view, and wi 
we should think, meet with the welcome it deserves at the hands of those engaged in 


| education.”— Westminster Review. 


Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARTRFS BLACK, London: LonGMAN and Co, 
Thirty-nine Maps, price One Guinea, strongly half-bound, 
THE © CYCLOPADIAN ATLAS OF GENERAL MAPS, 


by the USEFUL KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY, containing Thirty-nine Maps, 
with Index, price £1 |s., strongly half’bound. 


The following Notice a on the completion of the Geographical Division of 


EB ENGLISH CYCLOPEDIA :— 

“Soon after the commencement of the GEOGRAPHICAL Dryaseon oF THE ENGUISH 
CYCLOP&HDIA, the Publishers announced their intention to produce an Atias espec 
suited for this work. Th ey now feel it their duty to state that they have, st least for the 
present, abandoned that intention. The in producing sucha collection 
of Maps consists in ree neiling the two opposi 
A cheap Atlas can on'y consist of wae generee Maps of Countries. For example, a amen 

ap of Russia would only therein find a place. But in ageneral Map of Russia, the Crimea 
isa mere speck. Ifa particular Map of the Crimea were introduc d, upon the same prin- 
ciple we should require a special Map of the Principalities ; and th s a large Atlas would 
have to be produced, in which the condition of cheapness would necessarily be thrown 
aside, For these reasons, at the present time, the Publishers recom mend those who desire 
Maps to accompany the Cyclopedia of Geography, to to make a select.on from the Maps of 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, which were prepared under the 
as the Penny Cyclopedia, upon which the English Cyclopedia is 
‘ound 

“The General Maps of that series have been collected and publishe! under the title of 
‘The Cy Atlas.’ This selection consists of wits Index, and is sold, 
very neatly haif-bound, at 15s. plain, and 21s, colow 

N.B. “ The Cyclopedian Atlas” now contains Thirty-nine Maps, all important dis- 
coveries introduced.— December, 1861. 


London: EpwakD STaNForD, 6, Charing-cross, §.W.; and all Booksellers, 
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With numerous Original Illustrations, Two Vols., £2," 


PHYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY AND HYSIOLOGY 
N. By Ropert BENTLEY Topp, M.D., F.R.S., WILLIAM Bow: 

of King's Celle jege. 

London: PARKER. Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 

Royal 8vo, Second Edition, 28s, 
ANATOMY, DESCRIPTIVE AND SURGIOAL. | By 
___Tondon: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 
This day, Two Vols., Post 8vo, 16s. 
Good FOR NOTHING; or, ALL DOWN 
By G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE. Reprinted from Fraser’s Magazine. 
London: ParkEkR, SON, and BouRN, West Strand. 


BY REV. OSWALD COCKAYNE. 


SPOON and SPARROW, Smevdew and Yap, Fundere and 
Passer; or, English Roots in the Greek, Latin, and Hebrew. 
PaRKER, SON, and Bowky, 44, Strand. 


ANGLO-SAXON. Narratiuncule. 1. Epistola Alexandri. 


2. Orientis Mirabilia. 3. Passio S. Margaret, &c.—J. R, SMITH, Soho-square, 
In the Press, 


SEINTE MARHERETE MEIDEN ANT MARTYR, in 


alliterative Old English of about 1200, &c, 
THE NINTH THOUSAND OF 


SIR JAMES KAY SHUTTLEWORTH’S LETTER TO 


- si GRANVILLE, K.G.,ON THE REVISED CODE OF EDUCATION, pp, 80, price 
ne ing. 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


Now ready, Demy 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


(OBSERVATIONS S ON THE AMALGAMATION OF 
THE REGIMENTS OF ROYAL AND [INDIAN ARTILLERY AND ENGINEERS: 
with vsals fur an and System of Promotion for the British 
Artillery Service, By AN OFFIC 

"BLDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


Now ready, Two Vols., Demy 8vo0, price 28s., , clot th, 


[story of the FOUR CONQUESTS of ENGLAND. 


By JAMES AUGUSTUS ST. JOHN, 


HILL. 


“Two volumes which reflect credit on the patience, research, industry, and learning of 
the anthor. .. . To the four divisions, in which the series_of wars is portrayed, is given 
the interest and the warmth of a continuous history. Mr. St. John hae ay done his work 
well and honestly.”—Athen@um, 

“The work, which will entitie Mr. St. John toa proud position among the historians of 
this or any other age, is written in a chaste and classic style, the events are truthfully 
impartially described, and the deductions are drawn with logical accuracy.” — Weekly 

imes. 

SMITH, BLDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


This day is published, price 1s. 


THE 2 SOUTH: ITS PRODUCTS, COMMERCE, AND 
RESOURCES, By COLONEL THOMAS JoRDAN, Adjutant- -General to Major-General 
Beauregard, lsi Corps (Confederate) Army of the Potomac. 

___WIiitaM Btackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh, and 37, Paternoster-row, London. 


This day is published, in Two Vv ols., 8vo, price 24s, 


OF THE GREEK REVOLUTION. 


GEORGE FINLAY, LL.D., Author of the “ History of Greece under Foreign Domina- 


tion. 
WILLIAM BLAcKWoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


GREECE UNDER THE ROMANS. ,.c. 146 to a.v. 717. 


Second Edition, 16s, 
and of 


HISTORY OF THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE; 


the Greek Empire of Nicwa and Constantinople. A.D 716t01453. Two Volumes, £1 7s. 6d, 


EDIEVAL GREECE AND TREBIZOND. 1204 to 
GREECE UNDER OTHOMAN AND VENETIAN 


DOMINATION, AD. 1453 to 1821, 168.64. 
Second cag in Post 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


TRAVELS OF RABBI PETACHIA, OF RATISBON, 
who, in the latter end of the twelfth century, visited Poland, R»ssia, Little Tartary, 
the Crimea, Armenia, Assyria, Syria, the Holy Land, and Greece, Translated from t 
Hebrew, together with the Orizinal, on opposite pages, by Dr. A BENISCH: with Explas 
natory by the Translator, and W. F. AINSWORTH, F.S.A., F.G.S., F.R.G.S, 

London : LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and Ropers. 


DR. NEIL ARNOTT ON PROGRESS AND CIVILIZATION. 
Just published, in 8vo, price 6s. 6d. cloth, 

A SURVEY OF HUMAN PROGRESS, from the Savage 
State to the Highest Civilization yet attained: a Progress as little perceived by 
multitude in any age, as is the slow growing of a tree by the children who play under its 
shade—hut whieh is leading to a new condition of Mankind on Earth, By NEIL ARNOTT, 

F.B.S., F.R.C.P., &c., Physician Extraordinary to the Queen. 
London : Lon @MAN, GREEN, and Co., Pater noster-row. 


HINDUSTANI BOOKS IN ENGLISH ROMAN TYPE, 
Now ready, in 12mo, price 7s. cloth, 


GLOSSARY. HINDUSTANI AND ENGLISH, TO THE 
W TESTAMENT AND PSALMS, By Cotton MATHER, late Assistant Professor 
of Hinduatani at Addiscombe College. 


By the use of this work and acopy of the | ing a thorough knowledge of the lingua 
Psalms and Testament, a tyro acquainted | franca of India in its most common tea 
with only the elementary p rinciples of the | colloquial form, 
language would have no ditteulty in acquir- 

MONIER WILLIAMS’S HINDUSTANI PRIMER, price 1s. 
WILLIAMS AND MATHER’S INTRODUCTION TO HINDUSTANI, 2s. 6d, 
MONIER WILLIAMS’S BAG-O-BAHAR, price 5s. 

London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


NEW WORK BY DR. TRAVERS TWISS, 
Just publisbed, in 8vo, price 12s. 


THE LAW OF NATIONS CONSIDERED pas 
INDEPENDENT POLITICAL COMMUNITIES. By Travers Twiss, D.C. 

Regius Professor of Civil Law in the University of ae and one of her Majesty” 8 Coun- 
sel. Part I., The Right and Duties of Nations in time of Peace, 

“Dr. TRAVERS TWISss’ book is a digest , appearance, and if we may judge | 
at once of the principles to which inter- | instalment which is now 
national law appeals, and of the treatises 


from the 
us, the 
whole work will constitute one of the most 
and decisions on the —— to which the | luminous treatises on “yo law which our 
civilized world have agreed to pay respect.” nguage affords.” —Jo 
Spectator. “This book is eminentiy practical in its 
character. The author does not endeavour 
to present new speculative views, intended 
to show whatin his opinion the law of 
nations ought tobe, He founds himself = 
facts, and the great 


“There is much that is valuable and much 
that is new in this treatise, and therefore, 
without wishing to pm or disparage any 
other work, we can safely recommend it as 


Manual o 4th, | sents aclear and com {the law 
“ as it is, so that the aleese of the volume, 
There have lately issued from the Cla- | admirably arranged in chaptere and sec- 
rendon Press and other laboratories of tions, may be compared to 
knowledge, works +] may rank with the comprehensive exposition of the law from a 
best of the present di a © them no judge on the bench.”—Globe. 
ry place wil assigned to this The diction and atte of the treatise are 
treatise on the Law of Nations hy Professor | easy, fiuent, and unambitious; cautio 
TRAVERS TWIss statement, and refined analysts, w ithout 
any attempt to grasp first principles, 
de worth: sp lecessor, It isa well- | characterize the work Throughout, ts 


timed pr Heation. "—Morning Post. practical merits, however, srevery consider- 


“In the volume now before us, Professo able. It is lucid and orderly in the arrange- 
38S treats of the rights and detien of | ment of its parts, and appears to omit 
nations in time of peace; the second part, | nothing that can throw ht upon the 
ating of the corresponding rights and | practice of Nations. "Law Magazine, No- 


Catiee in time of war, will shortly make its | vember, 1861. 
*.* Part IL, preparing for publication and completing the work, will comprise The Bight 
and Duties of Nations in Time of War. ur , 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


BOOKS AND MAPS 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


EDWARD STANFORD. 


1 


DEPOSITION OF LEAD ORE IN VEINS. THE LAWS 
WHICH REGULATE THE DEPOSITION OF LEAD ORE IN VEINS. Illustrated 
by an Examination of the Geological Structure of the Mining District of ALSTON 
MOO y WILLIAM WALLACE 


“ We are glad of his observations upon the-several veins; and all who are iuterested in 
such subjects will find these pages — Ath 


Second Edition, Revised Bonrged with Mayo he British Coal fields, 
8vo, cloth, 10s, 


THE COAL-FIELDS OF GREAT BRITAIN : their History, 


Structure, and Resources: with Notices of Coal-fields in other Parts of the Wor 
By Epwarp HULL, of the Survey of Great Britain, F.G.S. 

“A most intelligent, careful, and a description of all the coal-fields of the 
world, undistizured by pedantic 8 or and in 
honest, English wording, in # style so ie as to clevate a very dry subject into posi- 
tively agreeable reading.” —Literary Gazette. 


*,* The Map showing the gure nsion and depth of the Coal formation, can be had 
separately, pricein Sheet, 2s, 6d., or mounted on cloth, in case, 4s, 6d. 


3. 
Demy 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, with Portraits and I!lustrations, price 21s. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A. N. WELBY PUGIN, AND 
HIS FATHER, AUGUSTUS PUGIN; with Notices, —- Works. By BeNsaMin 
gaeeey, Architect, F.R.LB.A. With an Appendix by E. SHERIDAN PURCELL, 

“Abundant knowledge and warm interest in his subject Mr. to write 

Weiby Pugin’s life; and he has written it with unaffected heart gz of the 

warmest praise; and as to all essentials—as in dealing with the religious soment in the 

= of one who was a couvert to Catholicism—with good feeling and great tact.”’— 
‘raminer, 


4, 
Post 8vo, with Two Coloured Maps, price 12s. 


QUEENSLAND, AUSTRALIA; the FUTURE COTTON. 
FIELD of GREAT BRITAIN, and a HIGHLY ELIGIBLE FIELD for EMIGRA- 
TION: with a Disquisition on the Origin, Manners, and Customs of the Aborigines. 
By Joun DunNMORE LANG, D.D., A.M. 

“Dr. Lang having exerted himself, unweariedly and with success, to p re the separa- 
tion of Moreton Bay from New South Wales, and the foundation of ‘thes Colony of Queens- 
land, and having received the thanks of the Legislature of the new colony, transmitted 
through Sir George Bowen, the Gove: nor, now in this volume describes its attractions to 
his countrymen. Whatever Dr. Lang does is cone thoroughly ; Fag mtr we have 

compiete account of the colouy in all its aspects and capabilities.”—Daily News, 


5. 
One Vol., Post 8vo, with Two Coloured Maps, price 15s. 


NEW ZEALAND—THE BRITAIN OF THE SOUTH; 
ba an Appendix on the Native War in b~ Zealand, and our Future Native 
Policy. A Rew Edition, thoroughly revised corrected to the Present Time. By 
CHAS. OUSE. 

“ In this new edition of Mr. Hursthouse’s useful guide, he nee eronenes sp the information 
tothe present time in statistics and poli! geograp’ ed a long chapter on 
War, with an appendix containing much information relating to it.””— 

conomist, 


6. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6a. 


GUIDE TO THE ARMY-COMPETITIVE EXAMINA- 


TIONS ; being a Compendium of Practical Hints for Candidates, with reference to 
Schools, Allow ance, Outfits and other Exnvenses, together with Extracts the 
Examination Pa “hy Officia! Rules and Regulations, and al ry In 
‘ormation. By A. H, HUTCHINSON, yal Artillery, late Subaltern € Oilicer, 
Royal Military Woolwich, 

“ Will be of much practical service to young men intending to enter the army through 
the avenues of Woolwich or Sandhurst, and promises much general interest Sy well. 
Army and Navy Gazette. 


7. 
Scale, iles an ineh; cima, OR, by 4ft.Sin. Price, Coloured ond Mounted, Metter 
acu r Case, £3; Moroc © Case, £31 3s. 6d.; Spring Roller, £ 


UNITED ‘STATES AND MEXICO.-MAP_ OF THE 


UNITED STATES AND MEXICO, with Canada, New Rrunswick, Nova Scotia, and 
eee ee and Parts of Central America, ant the West Indies. 


and expense, gives the correct Names and Positions of Places; the Sea-Loard, as laid down 
+ perverse by the United States Goversmens and the 


rected Townships in “CANADA, and the 
fullest information regarding Canal and Rai wey ion d pians of the 
principal Cities and Ports, including those of New Orleans, New York, &e., are also intro- 
duced, At the present moment the map will be viewed with the more ‘interest on account 
of its elaborate delineation of the Mexican territory, which it —_— ona seale exceeding 
that of the largest General Atias. The island of Cuba is a prominent feavure; and it 
may be said that the Map embi all the great points < of interest now attracting so much 
attention to these parts of the world, 


8. 
Sheets, Coloured, ; Case, 258. ; 
Size, 57 in, by 36 in, Price, Two 7, oa on 2s.; 

UNITED STATES OF NORTH AMERICA.— 
STANFORD'S NEW RAILWAY and COUNTY MAP of the UNITED STATES and 
TERRITORIES, CANADA, &c. 

i will still be found upon com 
ascertained within narrow limits. The Railway s of the United States are very elaborately 


delineated, and brought uw the ng 
the “Atlantic Goats are fully distinguished, and the important frontiers on the 
Lakes van on such a scale. 


he Ma) a. pon eng the whole of Upper Canada, and the chief portion of the Low 
shows the connexion of Canadian Railway with that of the 
States. The Pacific Coast is also included, Sagether with the ceba' ie Islands in Juan 
de Fuca Strait. The new territories along Mountains, atch been only 
very recently formed, are also laid down from official formation. 


9 
Size, 52 inches by 40. Price 10s. 6d. in Sheets ; or Mounted in Case, 18s. 
MEXICO.—A GENERAL MAP OF THE REPUBLIC 


10. 
Scale, 50 miles to an inch ; Stee, ingen. in Sheets, 2is, ; Case, %s. 


AUSTRALIA.—STAN FORD" S NEW MAP. Compiled from 
thentic the Colonies of New Sow’ 
di as Disvover ards th » includi 
Sturt, Kennedy, and others, Tasmania is also 
shown in its relative position to 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, CHARING CROSS, 8.W 
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NEW WORKS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
FOR DECEMBER. 


In Two Vols., price 21s. 
CELEBRATED FRIENDSHIPS. By Mrs. Txomson, 
Anthor of “ Memoirs ofthe Duchess of Mariborough,” “ Life of George Villiers, Duke 
of Buckingham,” &c. 
CONTENTS, 
John Evelyn and Robert Bo: ee Samuel Taylor Coleridge and Charles 
Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, and Sir b. 


Thomas Wyatt. Fénélon and Madame Gu 
William Cowper and Mary Unwin. Mrs. Elizabeth Carter and Miss Talbot. 
Maric Antoinette and the be Princesse de Lam- Henry St.-John, Lord Bolingbroke, and 
balle. | _ Alexander Pope. 
Joseph Addison and Richard Steele. David Garrick and Mrs. Clive. 
Magdalen Herbert and Dr. Donne. | Edward Hyde, Ear! of Clarendon, and 
Sir Kenelm Digby and Sir "Anthony Van Lucius Cary, *Vincount Falkland. 


Des ck. rances, Countess of Hertford and Hen- 
Sir Philip Sidney and Sir Fulke Grevil. Frietta Louisa, Countess of Pomfret. 


DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT, 
In One Vol., cloth, price 10s. 6d, 


BELGIAN EPISODES: HISTORICAL—LEGENDARY 


—AND CONTEMPORARY, y Moxk, Member of the Royal Academy of 
Belgium, Professor at the University and Ath enée Royal of Ghent, Officer o f _ 


Order of ‘Leopold ; and ALICE WILMERE, Author of “ Life of Champlain,” * Translato: 
toe 's "Voyage to the West Indies and Mexico” “(Published by the Makiuyt 
CONTENTS. 


The Legend of Godfrey of the Cradle, The Registrar of Bosschem. 
Edward the Third in Flanders The Trivulations of a Louvain Student. 
The south and Last Days ory ‘an Dyck. The Jew of Brusse!}s. 
General Van den Putte: an Epi of the | The Advocate of ‘Malines. 
Siege of Brussels, 


GRACE AND PHILIP WHARTON’S WORKS. 


SECOND AND CHEAP EDITIONS, CAREFULLY REVISED. 
Tn One Volume each, price 9s., with numerous Illustrations. 


I. 
THE QUEENS OF SOCIETY. By Gracrk and Pmuip 


WHARTON. With Sixteen fine and Seancteriatio gravings om Wood by Charles 
Altamont Doyle and the Brothers Dalzi 4 . 
A Series of Memoirs of the most Celebrated ' y ‘omen who, in virtue of their Wit, Strength 
of Mind, or Beauty, have taken a lead in the Literary, Political, and Court Circles of the 
last two and present Centuries in Bngland and France, who have been the intimate 
Priends of Great Men, or taken a prominent part in Great Movements ; with Notices and 
Anecdotes of their principal Contemporaries, and Reviews of the character of the Society 
in which they moved and shone, 


THE WITS AND BEAUX OF SOCIETY, By Grace and 


PHILIP WHARTON, Author of “The Queens of Society.” With Fifteen Illustrations 
ne? Drawings by H. K. Browne and James Godwin, Engraved by the Brothers 

Memoirs of Men who, from the days of Lonis XIV. and Charles II. to the Present Cen- 
tury, have been celebrated for their Wit, their Manners, their Dress, and their general 
‘ial Pre-eminence, in England and France ; Anecdotes of their Eccentricities, their 
Sayinas and Doings; Sketches of their Characters, of the Courts, Clubs, and Coteries they 

frequented, and of the Phases of Society in which they moved and shone, 


(On Monday, Dec. 2, 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


To be ready on December 10th. 


In cloth extra, price 2s, 6d. 
DOUBLE ACROSTICS. Edited by K. L. 


* This Collection contains many Original nae by Authors of the d a 
ote Eminent Persons, whose initials 


In cloth extra, gilt Tata price 3s, 6d. 


RIDDLES IN RHYME: a Book of Enigmas, Charades, and 
poeuatrene- Selected from those contributed during the last thirty years to 
Falcher’s Ladies’ Poetical Mi Edited by EDMUND SYER FULCHER. 


LONDON: JAMES HOGG AND SONS. 


IMPORTANT WORKS ON THE AMERICAN CRISIS, 


WHEATON’S INTERNATIONAL WAR. An entirely New 


pate be ee oe the Editors have been long engaged. Revised to the Present 
Time, Royal (Nearly ready. 


CHANCELLOR KENT’S COMMENTARIES ON THE 


LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES, Tenth Edition. Four Vols., cloth, £4 10s. 


Iti. 
A TREATISE ON THE LAW OF DAMAGES. By 


THEODORE SEDGWICK. An entirely New Edition. 8vo, cloth, 31s. 6d. 
Iv. 


JUSTICE STORY’S COMMENTARIES ON THE CON. 


STITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. Two Vols., 36s. 


JUSTICE STORY’S COMMENTARIES ON THE LAWS, 
viz. BAILMENTS—AGENCY—BILLS OF EXCHANGE—PROM!SSORY NOTES— 

PARTNERSHIP—and CONFLICTS OF LAWS. Six Vols., 8vo, cloth, each, 28s. 

GEQUITY JURISPRUDENCE, Two Vols. $vo, 638.; and EQUITY PLEADINGS, 


THE REBELLION RECORD : a Diary of American Events 


to the Present Day. Edited by Frank Moorx, With 11 Portraits on Steel. Svo, 21s, 


Vil. 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN PRIVATEERING AND 


LETTERS OF MAKQUE rspersed with several Naval Battles betwee - 
rican and British Ships of war By GEORGE COGGESHALL. Llustrated. svo, 


THE COTTON KINGDOM: a Traveller's Observations on 


Cotton and Slavery in Ameri B, 
Vola Post ova +4 ca. By FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED. Witha Map. Two 


Tx, 

A COMPLETE MANUAL of REFERENCE on all Matters 
connected with SLAVERY and SECESSION, Historical and Economical. By THOMAS 
ELLISON, Esq., F.8.8., of Liverpool, Author of ‘‘A Handbook of the Cotton Trade.” 
With Coloured Mi Map, and "Appendices of Population Returns, 

‘ariffs, ‘orming a complete Han ere} 
connected with the American War, One Vol., Post 8vo, cloth, 8s, od. ee 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, AND CO. 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN BOOKSELLERS. 


JOHN VaN Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row, 


13, Great MagLBOROUGH-STREET, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


FRENCH WOMEN of LETTERS, By Kavanaca, 


thor of “ Nathalie,” “ Adéle,” &e. Vol 
Miss Kavanagh has shown taste and feeling in this hook.”’— Atheneum, 
“A most attractive work, es en & o the ladies of England.”—Observer. 
eo name of the author of these ¢ ing volumes is a guarantee for their excellence,” 
— Messenger. 


TRAVELS in the HOLY LAND. By FreperKa Bremer. 


Translated by MaRY Howitt. Two Vols., 2is. 


THE LIFE OF J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. From Original 
Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends and Fellow Agatemicians. By WALTER 

THORNREURY. Two Vols. Svo, with Portraits and other Illustrations, 30 

“Mr. Thornbury has had every possible advantace for the accomplishment of his task— 
a personal acquaintance with Turner, the advice of Mr, Ruskin, and the ready assistance 
of all Turner’s friends. Every one to whom Mr, Thornbury applied for information appears 
to have given it willingly. Ofthe immense mass of materials thus brought together, Mr, 
Thornbury has made ekilful ¥ use, and constructed an honest memorial of the great painter, 
He has done his part ably, The ‘artist will refer to these volumes frequently for authentic 
information regarding the great modern master and his works; and _ student of 
and manners will find in them a rich store of entertainment.”—Daily 


LIFE OF ADMIRAL SIR CHARLES N APIER, K.C.B.; 
with his Correspondence, From his Private Papers. By Major-General ELERs 
NAPIER. Two Vols., 8vo, with Portrait. 

“ Sir Charlies Napier will undoubtedly rank among the first of our sea worthies. This 
work, without pretence, aegomplishes much, bringing all the incidents of the Admiral’ 
life together, so as to create a story of great interest, with much that is sens for U 
general, and more that is instructive to the professional, reader.” —At 


(THE OKAVANGO RIVER: a Narrative of Travel, Ex xplora. 
tion, and Adventure. By CHAKLES JoHN ANDERSSON, Author of * Lake * gami,.” 
Svo, with Portrait and numerous Lilustrations, 21s. 

“Mr. Andersson’s book, from the number of well-told adventures, its rich fund of 
information, and spirited illustrations, will command a wide circle of readers. The in 
rest of his story never flags for mome ent.” —Atheneum. 


TPRAVEL JS IN THE REGIONS OF THE AMOOR, and 
the ow Acquisitions on ry Contines of India and China. by T. W. ATKINSON 
F.R.G.S., F.G.S., Author of “ Oriental and Western Siberia.” vy per 

Her Majesty. Second Edition, With Map and Kighty-three Iiustrations, £2 2s. bound, 


MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER OF 


NAPOLEON III, Edited by LasCELLES WRAXALL, Two Vols., with Portrait, 2is,“ 
(Just ready. 


VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIRES. By, athe 
pater of “MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS.” Illustrated by J. 

Price 5s., bound, the New Volume of HuRStT and BLACKET?’s 
oF CHEAP EDITIO 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE LAST OF THE MORTIMERS. By the Author of 


“ MARGARFT MAITLAND,” “THE HOUSE ON THE MOOR,” &c. Three 
“The reader of these volames will tind enough to rivet his aitention and a a his 
liveliest sympathy. His feelings will be deeply stirred by the natural pathos and tender- 
ness of the narrative, the interest of which grows more intense as it nears its dCiuonement, 
There is immense power exhibited in the delineation of Sarah — "—Daily 
“A first-rate novel; brilliant, vigorous, and fascinating.” —Sun 


WHITE AND BLACK: a Story of the Southern States. 


Three Vols, 


SiR RICHARD HAMILTON: A Novet 
“The reader will be delighted with this book, and will be the better for reading it, 
It is full of action, life, and character.”—John Bull, 


[THE HOME AT ROSEFIELD. By E. Corrine. 


“ A very touching and life-like story.”—Daily News. 


THE CASTLEFORD CASE. By Frances Browne, 


Author of “ My Share of the World.” Three Vols. (December 13th. 


MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 
In Demy 8vo, price Hs., Vol. L., of 


OQRLEY FARM. By AntHuony TROLLOPE. 


‘his day. 
In One Vol., Post 8vo, 0s. 


MADAME RECAMIER;; with a Sketch of the History of 


Society in France, 
One Vol., Feap. 8vo, with Illustrations, 


THE COMMON SIGHTS IN THE HEAVENS, AND 
HOW TO SEE AND KNOW THEM. By Captain A, W. DRAYSON, RAS aaa 


In One Vol., Feap. 4to, price 21s., bound in an naman Ornamental Cover, 


A HISTORY OF DOMESTIC MANNERS AND 
SENTIMENTS IN ENGLAND poasne THE MIDDLE AGES. By THomas 
WRIGHT, Esc , F.S.A., Hon, M.R.S.L, ; Cor rresponding Member of the Imperial 

Institute of ey (Académie des caoaatioas et Belles Lettres). 

Illustrated by upwards of 300 Engravings on Wood; with “illustrations from the Illu- 
minations in Manuscripte. and other sources, drawn and engra’ 
F. W. Fairholt, Esq. ss (In December. 


In One Vol., Post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


NOTES ON FIELDS AND CATTLE, from th the Diary of 
{Amateur Farmer. By the Rev, W. Hout BEVEER, M.A, Wi 


One Vol, Crown 5s. 


LITILE DORRIT. By Dickens. Forming the 


NEW VOLUME of the CHEAP EDITION of Mr. DICKENS'S WORK 
CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
PROFESSOR EADIE’S WORKS. 


ANALYTICAL CONCORDANCE TO THE HOL Y SCRIPTURES ; or, the Bible presented 
under Distinct and Classical Heads or Topics, With Synopeis and 
Edition, Revised. Post 8vo, 8s, 6d. clot! ~ 


History, Sacred Annais and Biblical erature h 
numerous Illustrations, vishth dition, Revised. Post 8vo, 7: s. 6d 


COMM ON THE "OF THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE 
COLOSSIANS. 8vo, 10s. 6d, ci 


COMMENTARY ON THE GREEK TEXT ‘OF THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE 
PHILIPPIANS. 10s. 6d. cloth, 


COMMENTARY ON THE GREEK TEXT ‘OF THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE 
EPHESIANS. Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, 


comnarenr CONCORDANCE TO THB WoLy Y SCRIPTURES ON THE BASIS OF 
RUDEN, Twenty-first Edition, 5s. cloth. 


eee OF THE BIBLE FOR THE | USE OF YOUNG PERSONS; with 120 Illus- 
Fifth Edition, Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


DIVINE LOVE: a series of Doctrinal, Practical, and Experimental Di Feap. 80; 
5s. cloth, 


EARLY ORIENTAL HISTORY, comprising the History of Egypt, Persia, Media, 
Phrygia, and Num Crown 


ECCLESIASTICAL CYCLOPDIA ; or Dictionary of Christian and 
History the Rites, Sacremento. es, &C. 


\ Confessions, tic and Resigi 
8s. 6d. clo’ 


PAUL THE PREACHER; or, a Popular an nd Practical Exposition of his Discourses and 
ug Rw as recorded in the Acts of the Apostles. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth, 
GRIFFIN, BOHN, and Co., Stationers’-hall-court, London. 
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ee GEN ERAL OUTLINE OF THE ORGANIZATION OF 
: THE ANIMAL KINGDOM AND MANUAL OF COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. By 
THos. Rymer Jones, F.RB.S., Professor of Anatomy in King’s College, 
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66, Broox-steret, Hanoven-sqvarr, W. 


MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO.’S 
NEW WORKS. 


ADAME DE STAEL AND THE GRAND- 
me DUCHESS LOUISE: a Selection from the hitherto Unpublished 
Correspondence of Madame de Stiel, and the Grand-Duchess Louise, and 
Saxe Weimar, from 1800 to 1817, together with a Letter to Bonaparte, First 
Consul; and another to Napoleon, Emperor. In 8vo. (Immediately. 


MARQUESS OF DALHOUSIE’S ADMI- 
NISTRATION OF BRITISH INDIA. By Epwin Arvyotpn, 
M.A., of University College, Oxford. Vol. I. [This month. 


HE PRESENT POSITION of the “ LIBERAL” 


PARTY. 8vo. [In the press. 


HE “SHANNON’S” BRIGADE IN INDIA. By 

Epmunp Horr Veryey, R.N. With Illustrations. 
rNHE HISTORY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND, 
from the Death of Elizabeth to the Present Time. By the Rev. G. G. 


Prrry, Rector of Waddington, and late Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College, 
Oxford. In Three Vols. 8vo. Vol. I. 21s, 


MIRROR OF AMERICA ; or, Political Analogies 
Across the Atlantic. By Kopgrr Montagu, M.P. 8vo. 
[ Ready. 


(RiSEIN KEN. By the Author of “Miriam May.” 
/ Dedicated, by special permission, to Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton, Bart., 
M.P. Two Vols. Post 8vo; Cheap Edition, 7s., with “A Word to Church- 
men.” 


riN\HE HISTORY OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 


Player and Poet, with New Facts and Traditions. By S. W. Fuiuom, 
Author of * The Great Highway,” &c. 


ECOLLECTIONS OF LABRADOR LIFE. 
) 6d. 


‘NOURT LIFE AT NAPLES IN 
/ TIMES. Two Vols. Post 8vo, 21s. 


Tue LIFE OF WALLACE. By the Rev. J. 8. 


Watson, Author of the “ Life of Richard Porson.” Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


fFXHE LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of LORD 
a ye gh a Reply to Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s “Personal History of 


HE LITERARY WOMEN OF ENGLAND. 


8vo, 18s. 


rINHE DAUGHTERS OF KING DAHER: a Poem. 
- By Tuomas Hoop. 3s. 6d. 


OUR OWN 


fEXHE INTERNATIONAL POLICY OF THE 
GREAT POWERS. By P. J. Author of “Festus.” Feap. 


By FRANcEs FREELING BRopDERIP. 
Illustrated by Thomas Hood. A Christmas Book. (Ready. 


ARDEN FABLES; or, Flowers of Speech. By 
Mrs. Mepuvest. Illustrated by Thomas Hood. A Christmas Book. 

Ready. 
J IFE AMONGST THE COLLIERS. 


[In the press. 


EADERS of PUBLIC OPINION in IRELAND. 


Feap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


MY ELDEST BROTHER. By the Author of 


“ Our Farm of Four Acres,” “ From Hay-Time to Hopping.” Two 
Vols. Post 8vo, 21s. 


‘WHEAT AND TARES. Originally published in 


Fraser’s Magazine. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


ANITY CHURCH: 


8vo, 21s. 


[HE FIELD OF LIFE; or, Sowing and Reaping. 
31s. 6d. A Tale of Clerical Life. 


CKUINTOR MAYNYARD; or, The World, The 
Flesh, and The Devil. 10s. 6d. 


HY PAUL FERROLL KILLED HIS WIFE. 
New and Cheap Edition, 5s. 


DAYS. Edited by the Rev. ReginaLp 
Suutte, Author of the “Life of the Rev. He 1y Newland.” Two 


a Novel. Two Vols. Post 


Vols., 21s. [This month. 
(Tue DREAM OF MY LIFE. By Lady Scorrt. 
Three Vols., 31s. 6d. {In January. 


HE CURATE OF CRANSTON. By CurTHBERT 
Brpg, Author of “Mr. Verdant Green,” &c. 10s. [ Ready. 


TEXHE WOMAN WITH THE YELLOW HAIR; 
and other Modern Mysteries, chiefly from Household a 6d, 
| Ready. 


THE LITERARY BUDGET, 


THE ONLY MONTHLY LITERARY REVIEW, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, POST FREE. 


CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER 
Prorrssor Gotpwin SmitnH anp , Tue Green-Room. 
THE Westminster Review ON A INTELLECTUAL Cuvrs. 
Science or History. | Tere Beary Laws. 
Tue Writincs or ANTHONY TROL- Rasy Writina. 


LOPE. 
Tue Frorence Exmrpirion. 


THa Works. 
| Tar Fitter Beps or Lirerature. 
Tae Epucation MInvteE. 


| ALMANACS, 
Miss WRITINGS, Past | anp German LiTERa- 
AND PRESENT. | PURE. 


Pager AND MacavLay. | Reviews or aut New Works 
Socrery anp | OF THE MontH. 


SHAKESPEARE IN LonpoyN. | Lirerary INTELLIGENCE. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The Literary Budget (which has of late excited some small attention in 
the world) is conducted with considerable energy and skill.— Literary 
Gazette. 


Amongst the monthlies we would notice the Literary Budget, a summary 
of news in literature, drama, science and art. It is very cleverly done.— 
Guardian. 


The Literary Budget certainly has no small pretensions to merit. It is 
written with great spirit, the articles being moulded palpably on the model of 
those in the Saturday Review. The collection of news, gossip, and informa- 
tion is very extensive.—Illustrated London News. 


The Literary Budget is conducted with great vigour, and we understand 
that writers of distinction contribute to its pages. Literature, the drama, 
science and art are impartially treated, and nothing can afford readers a 
better general idea of the progress of events. We should add that the printing 
is admirable.—John Bull, 


The Literary Budget is a periodical which aims at being a kind of 
monthly Atheneum. It seems exceedingly well done—the reviews and 
literary leaders being equal to the best kind of writing going. It deserves to 
succeed—and the public will be to blame if it does not.— Press. 


The articles are ably written.— Notes and Queries. 


Useful and well-executed, the Literary Budget more than fulfils its object 
of being a monthly Atheneum.—Spectator. 


The Literary Budget is a successful attempt to supply a thoroughly inde- 
pendent record of literary matters. The reviews are ably written ; the résumé 
of literary news which is given attests a thorough knowledge on the part of 
the writers of what is passing in the literary world, and the gossip which it 
gives is interesting and valuable. If it adopts the same tone of independence 
which pervades the first number, it is not hazarding much to predict for it a 
prosperous career.— Observer. 


The Literary Budget is a monthly literary review of more than ordinary 
merit; the vigorous style adopted is a novelty, and it is pursued with great 
ability. —_News of the World. 

Although not, strictly speaking, a magazine, the Literary Budget is so 
useful a periodical, that it may be fairly included with “ the monthlies.” The 
object of the work is to furnish a complete review of English and foreign 
literature. For this end, a list is given of new works published during the 
month, together with capital notices of nearly all of them. Works of impor- 
tance are honoured with long, well-written reviews, whilst minor ones are 
dismissed with a few pointed sentences. In addition, the Literary Budget 
contains all lite’ and artistic news, and some smart essays. For complete- 
ness, the periodical stands unrivalled—Shipping Gazette. 


The Literary Budget is one of the best monthlies, if it does not rank A 1. 
It is truly a marvel for the amount of matter it contains, the literary portion 
of the Literary Budget being the most extensive, complete, and admirable 
of all literary contemporaries ; while the spirit and ability which characterize 
its reviews must render it invaluable to the man of letters, the author, or 
student. As a complete Digest of News for the month, in literature, art, 
science, music, and the drama, we honestly believe that the Literary Budget 
stands alone and foremost.—Era. 


Considering the variety of the subjects brought forward, and the vigour 
and vivacity that pervade their tenour, we must congratuls‘e this new Serial 
on its excellent arrangement, and on the superiority of its contents. If it is 
carried on with at all the same spirit and energy as mark its outset, there 
will be no cause to fear it will have other than a favourable reception, or not 
fulfil its promise of being a Literary Budget on an extended scale and an 
elevated principle.—Sun. 

The Literary Budget is decidedly the most racy budget of literature issued 

No other publication supplies such a mass of literary news as the Literary 
Budget.—Hastings News. 


The only known publication to which we can liken the Literary Budget 
is the Saturday Review.— Wigan Standard. 


We will not depreciate other publications, but we would say to the most 
popular : “look to your laurels, for the Literary B will prove a formid- 
able rival.” With critical acumen equal to the best of similar publications, 
the Literary Budget possesses a raciness all its own. If it has any fault it 
is that of young writers inclined to the too merciless use of the tomahawk 
and scalping knife. Still, however the unfortunate victims may feel, the 
public will enjoy the freshness and earnestness which have been sorely 
wanting of late years in most literary publications.—Jersey Independent. 

SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO. 
66, BROOK STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON. 


And to be had of all Booksellers in Town and Country, and at all the 
Railway Book-stalls. 
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AUSTRALIA. 


Just published, in Feap. Svo, price 3s, 6d. 
AUSTRALIA, ITS RISE, PROGRESS, AND 
PRESENT CONDITION. 

By WILLIAM WESTGARTH, Esq. 


EDINBURGH: A, AND C, BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN AND CO. 
THE POLAR REGIONS. 


Just published in 8vo, with Map, price 14s. 
THE POLAR REGIONS. 
By Sir JOHN RICHARDSON, LL.D., &e. &e. 


“The epoctal | bg 4 of this hook is that it gives an excellent summary of the whole 
subject, . l become a book of reference upon all questions connected with the 
Circumpolar Sanlas of either hemisphere.”—Suturday Review. 

“The most reliable as well as the fullest work of the kind adapted to the present state 
of our knowledge.”’"—Court Journal, 


EDINBURGH : ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK. 
LONDON: LONGMAN AND CO,, AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S BIBLICAL DICTIONARY. 


This day, Part I. Svo, 4s. (to be continued Monthly, and Vol. I., completed 
in Ten Parts), 


A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE: 
Its Antiquities, Biography, Geography, and Natural History. 
By VARIOUS WRITERS. 


Edited by WM. SMITH, LL.D. 


CLASSICAL EXAMINER IN THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


*.* Prospectuses, with a List of the Contributors, may be oblained of 
the Publishers. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET; 
WALTON AND MABERLY, UPPER GOWER STREET. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


LORD BYRON’S CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. 


With 80 Illustrations df the most remarkable Scenes and Objects described in the 
‘oem, Crown Svo, 21s. 


‘A wonder of embellishment.”— Atheneum, 
Gems of wood-engraving.”—Spectator. 


Il. 
LOCKHART’S SPANISH BALLADS; Historical and 
Komantic, With Portrait, Illuminated Titles, Borders, and Woodcuts, 4to, 21s. 
“One of the most beautiful of all gift-books.”—Ezaminer. 


MILMAN’S HORACE. Ilusirated by 300 Engravings of 
Coins, Gems, and Statues. 8vo, 


“Not a page can be opened whére ‘the eye does not light upon some antique gem. 
Mythology, history, art, manners, topography, have all! their fitting representatives.” — 
Classical sLuseum, 


WORDSWORTH’S GREECE: Pictorial, Descriptive, and 


Historical. With 600 Illustrations of the Scenery, Architecture, and Fine Arts of the 
Country. Royal 8vo, 238. 


“This work is so well known, that it is only necessary to call attention to this new and 
beautiful edition.”—Tim 


LIFE OF STOTHARD, RA. With Personal Reminiscences. 
By Mrs. Bray. With Portrait and numerous Lustrations, Small 4to. 


“Tt is diffienlt at times to escape the conviction that the pencil of Stuthard himself has 
adorned the volume,” — Times. 


THE CATHEDRALS of ENGLAND. Sovtnern Drviston. 


Winchester, Salisbury, Exeter, Wells, Chichester, Rochester, Canterbury. With 200 
Illustrations. Two Vol 8., Crown Svo, 24s. 


Bot Yystenely and beautifully illustrated with engravings on wood, of high character,”— 
vir. 


THE ITALIAN SCHOOLS OF PAINTING. Edited by 


Sir CHARLES EASTLAKE, R.A, With numerous Illustrations. Two Vols., Post ~ 


“The best manual for every one}who desires a real study of art.” —The Ecclesiastic. 


THE GERMAN, FLEMISH, AND DUTCH SCHOOLS 
OF PAINTING. Edited by Dr. WAaGEN. With Two Vols., 


“A very superior work.”— Atheneum, 


1x. 
ZJESOP’S FABLES. A New Version. 
James, M.A. With 100 Woodcuts, Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
“ Mr, Tenniel’s clever and ful designs,” —E. 


By Rev. Tuomas 


PUSS IN BOOTS. Tlustrated by Orro Srrckter. 16mo, 
1s. 6d. plain; or 2s, 6d. coloured. 
“ Twelve designs full of Ki; iner. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


GRIFFITH AND FARRAN, 
CORNER OF ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 


ice 2s. cloth elegan 


SRIRITUAL CONCEITS; 


Extracted from the bn of the Fathers, the Old English Poets, &c., with nth. Hundred 
entirely New Designs, forming Symbolical Illustrations to the passages. 


By W. HARRY ROGERS. 

“There is more thought in this beautiful book than is soon at a glance. The centra 
emblem on its singularly elegant cover is - cross and crown; its conteal thought is that 
through struggle against evil, we attain to good. Apar ; from its meaning, nearly every 
drawing pleases the eye asa choies ornament iby the “arrangement efit its lines and shadows, 
The printing is by far the most P of modern bi letter we 
have ever seen.” —Examiner, November 80th. 30th. 


NEW ILLUMINATED BOOK. 


THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON, 
FROM THE BOOK OF PROVERBS, 
Every page Lm 4 printed in gold and colours, from Designs by Samuel Stanesby. Small 4to 
price cloth elegant; 18s. calf extra; 21s, turkey morocco antique. 
“ brilliant the pitch to which printing and illumination can be brought.” 


—Iliustrated London New: 
“Por old or this onght to prove a welcome gift-book.”—Art Journal. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
THE STORY OF KING ARTHUR 2 and. his his Knights of the 


Round Table. Compiled and arran y permission te 
ALFRED TENNYSON, Poet Laureate. win by G. 
Thomas. Post 8vo, price 7 78. cloth ; ¥s. coloured, gilt edgy 


TRUE BLUE: or, the Life and oiiiehion: of a British Seaman 


of the Old School. 3. Kineston, “Author of “ Peter the &e, 
With Illustrations by ie Ginare Feap. 8vo, price 5s, cloth ; 5s. 6d. gilt edges, 


GUY RIVERS: or, a Boy’s Struggles in the Great World. 
By ALFRED ELWRS, Author of “Ralph Seabrooke,” “Paul Blake,” &, With llus- 
uiloes by H. ‘Anelay. Feap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth; 5s. 6d. gilt edges. 


TINY TADPOLE: and other Tales. By Frances Free.ine 
BropeEriP, daughter of the late Thomas Hood. With Illustrations by Her Brother, 
Super-roya! 16mo, price 3s. 6d. cloth; 43, 6d. coloured, gilt edges, 


HARRY AT SCHOOL: a Story for Boys. By Emitm 


MARRYAT (daughter of the late Captain Marryat), Author of “Long Evenings,” 
With Illustrations by Absolon. Price 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges, 


MEADOW LEA or, the Gipsy Children. A Story founded 
‘act. By the Author of “The Triumphs of Steam,” “Our Eastern Empire,” &¢. 
With iasttalioms by John Gilbert. Feap. 8vo, price 4s. 6d, cloth; 5s. gilt edges. 


LIVE TOYS: or, Anecdotes of our Four-legged and other 
Pets. By Emma DAVENPORT. With Lilustrations by Harrison Weir. Price 2s. 6d. 
cloth; 3, 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

DISTANT HOMES: or, the Graham Family in New Zealand. 
By Mrs. J. E. AYLMER. With Illustrations by J. Jackson. Price 3s. 6d. cloth; 4s. 6d, 
coloured, gilt edges. 

*,* A complete of G. and F.’3 Publications sent post free. 


GRIFFITH and FARRAN (Successors e Newsery and Harris), 


THE CORNER OF ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 


THE VICTORIA REGIA: 
A Volume of Original Contributions in Poetry and Prose. 
EDITED BY ADELAIDE A. PROCTER. 
Dedicated, by Special Permission, to Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 
Printed and Published by Em1ry Farrar tt & Co., at the Victoria Press, 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THE VICTORIA REGIA, 
ALFRED TENNYSON, Poet Laureate. 


Allingham, W. Edwards, Amelia B, |Milman, Dr., Dean of St. 
Arnold, Forster, John Paul's. 
Arnold, Matth Pullerton, Lady G. | Milnes, R. Monckton, 
ae thor of Gay Living- Grote, Mrs Muloch, Dinah, 
Hays, Matiida M, Norton, Hon. Mrs, 

author of “A Lost Love.” Howitt, Ma ‘arkes, Bessie R. 
Author “Mrs. Margaret late). Putmore, Coventry. 

Maitland Jameson, Mrs. (the late). presses, ‘Adelaide A, 
Author of “ Paul Ferroll.” Jewsbury, Geraldine, Procter, B. W. 
Author of “ Rit Kavanagh, Julia, Reeve, Henry. 
Blagden, Isa, Law, Isabel fayler, Henry. 
Carlisle, Ear! of. Lee, Holme. Taylor, Tom. 
Carpenter. Mary. Lowe, Helen. | Thackeray le 
Chorley, H. Lowell, James R. | Trollope, Anthony, 
Cornwall, Barry. Macdonald, George. | Trollope, T. Ad: Iphus. 
Craig, Isa. Martin, Theodore, | Trollope, Theodosia, 

» Vere, Aubrey Martinean, Harriet. Venahl:s, G. 8. 
Dobell, Sydney. Maurice, Rev. F. D. Waits, Ps M, Howitt. 
Doyle, Sir F. Meredith, Owen. | 


Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, £11s. Morocco, gilt edges, £1 10s, 6d, 
The VicToRIA REGIA is now ready, 


SIGHTS AND STORIES: 


A Christmas Book for Boys and Girls. By AMELIA B EDWARDS, Author of ae 
and Glove.” “ A History of France,” &c. With Illustrations by the Author. Price 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS: 


A Few Plain Word concerning Them. By FRANK IVES SCOUDAMORE. Revised Edition, 
with List of Banks opened in En -and and Wales. Price 1d., or 5s, per 100, 70th 
Thousand now ready. 


FRIENDLESS GIRLS, AND HOW TO HELP THEM. 


By FRANCES P, COBBE. Price 1d., or 5s. per 100, post free. 


EMIGRATION OF EDUCATED WOMEN. 


By MARIA 8. RYE. Price 24., or 10s. per 100, post free. 
Agent—Joun F. Suaw and Co., 48, Paternoster-row. 


This day is published, in One Vol., 12mo., cloth boards, price 6s. 


PRIMEVAL SYMBOLS; or, the Analogy of Creation and 


-Creation. By WILLIAM FETHERS N H. Barrister-at-Law, formerly Schola 
Gold Mathematical and Kthical Hebrew Prizeman, of Trinity College, 


Dublin, & 
Dublin: HopGgs, and Co., 104, Grafton-street. 
London : _SIMPKIN, Ma RSHALL, an and Stationers* ~hall- court. 


CHELTENHAM COLLEGE.—Just published, price Is. 6d. 


A LETTER TO THE PARENTS AND GUARDIANS 

a Full Account ef the ings, EXPUSURK OF THE NUMEROUS 
EMENTS which been cir the Subject. By the Rev, H, UiguTon, 


Henry Davies, Montpellier Library, Cheltenham ; 
aud MAxLBoROUGH and Uo,, 


Just published, price One Shilling, 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND'S ROTTEN PLANK. 


By CLEMENT CARLYON, M.D., Aut «r of “ Barly Years and Late Reflections,” &. &, 
London : WHITTAKER and Co., Ave e Maria-lane, 


This day, with am Illustration, price One Shilling, 


THE WRECK OF THE HOMEWARD-BOUND: a 

Poem. By NICHOLAS MICHELL, Author of “ Ruins of Many Lands,” &c. 

“ Its thrilling interest is fully sustained.”—Sunday Times. 

“The description of the wreck is one of the most graphic sketches we are able to 

imaxine.”’— Dover Chron 

“ Fervour breathes in overy line.”"— Weekly Dispatch. 

*” <* Any profit arising from this litte work will be given to the National Lifeboat 
itution, 


London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, 
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This day is published, 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 
Translated into English Verse in the Spenserian Stanza. 
By PHILIP STANHOPE WORSLEY, M.A. 

Scholar of Corpus Christi College. 

Books I, to XII. In Crown 8vo, price 9s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


This day is published, a New Edition of 


TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. 


With Illustrations by Stanfield, Weir, Skelton, Walker, &c. 
Engraved by Whymper. 


Crown 8vo, price 6s., bound in cloth. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR AYTOUN. 


This day is published, 
NORMAN SINCLAIR 


By W. EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, D.C.L. 
Author of “ Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers ;” “ Bothwell—a Poem,” &c. Xe. 


Originally published in ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.” 
In Three Vols. Post 8vo, price £1 11s, 6d, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


This day is published, in Three Vols. 8vo, price £2 2s, 
LIVES OF LORD CASTLEREAGH AND 
SIR CHARLES STEWART, 


Second and Third Marquesses of Londonderry. 
From the Original Papers of the Family, and other Sources, embracing a Full 


Account of the Campaigns of 1813 and 1814 in Germany and France, and of the 
Congrésses ot Vienna, Laybach, and Verona, 


By Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., D.C.L. 
Author of the “ History of Europe.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Now ready, Third Edition, Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


THE MONKS OF KILCREA, 


AND OTHER POEMS. 


8vo, price 12s, 
THE EARLY AND MIDDLE AGES OF 


ENGLAND. 


By C. H. PEARSON, M.A. 


Fellow of Oriel a Oxford, and Professor of Modern History, 
ing’s College, London, 


“This is such a Dictionary as perhaps no other language 
could ever boast.”—Quarterly Review. 


DR. RICHARDSON’S NEW ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 


In Two Vols. 4to, with the Supplement, £4 14s, 6d.; half russia, £5 15s. 6d.; 
russia, £6 12s. 


In this Dictionary the Words are traced to their origin and etymologically 
explained ; and the various usages are subjoined in a copious Selection of 
Illustrative Quotations, chronologically arranged, so as te make a Complete 
Philosophical Lexicon of the English Language. The great first principle 
regulating the explanation of the word is, ‘that a onl | has one meaning, 
and one only; that from it all uses must spring and be derived; and that 
this single intrinsic meaning must be found in its Etymology.” 

The first extension of the use of Words from this Literal Meaning is to 
supposed or assumed similar or correspondent objects, or actions, or operations 
in the human mind. This, the metaphysical application of the Literal Meaning, 
has, for the sake of brevity, been called the Metaphorical Signification. 

From this Literal Meaning and Metaphorical Signification, the next step 
may be named the Consequential; and hence descend, in wide and rapid 
course, the application of Words in all their variety. 

These Explanations have been given as briefly but accurately as possible, 
and copiously illustrated by the quotation. 


DR. RICHARDSON’S SMALLER DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE: 


COMBINING EXPLANATIONS WITH ETYMOLOGY. 
New Edition, 8vo, 15s. 
A Series of Grammatical and Etymological Questions suited to the 
Dictionary, and specially adapted to the Public Examinations in the 
English Language, is prefixed. 


LONDON: BELL AND DALDY, 186, FLEET STREET. 


‘ 


NEW BOOKS AND PRESENTS. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


THE OLD FOLKS FROM HOME; 


Or, a Holiday in Ireland in 1861. 


By Mrs. GATTY, 
Authoress of “ Parables from Nature,” “The Poor Incumbent.” 


Now ready, Post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 
DOMESTIC LIFE IN PALESTINE. 
By M. E. ROGERS. 


Just published, a Second Edition, Enlarged, Feap., price 6s. 
HOME LIFE OF ENGLISH LADIES IN 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


By the AUTHOR of “MAGDALEN STAFFORD.” Price is. 
“ ROMANCE and its HERO.” Two Vols., price 12s. 


— 


Now ready, Post Svo, with Illustrations, price 5s. 
AMONG THE TARTAR TENTS; 
Or, the Lost Fathers: a Tale. 


By ANNE BOWMAN, 
Author of “ Esperanza,” “The Boy Voyagers,” &c. 


New Edition, Super-royal 8vo, 21s.; antique morocco, 31s. 6d. 


CHRISTMAS WITH THE POETS. 


Illustrated by Birket Foster, and with numerous Initial Letters and Borders, 
beautifully printed in gold and colours by Edmund Evans. 


Crown 4to, ornamental cloth, 10s, 6d.; antique morocco, elegant, £1 1s, 


SHAKSPEARE’S TEMPEST. 


With Illustrations by Birket Foster, Gustave Doré, Frederick Skill, Alfred Slader, 
and Gustave Janet. 


Ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, uniform with “ Andersen’s Tales,” 
price 7s. 6d, 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


By DANIEL DEFOE. 
With 100 Illustrations by E, H. Wehnert 


Ready, Feap. 
CAVALIERS AND ROUNDHEADS. 


By J. G. EDGAR, 
Author of “Sea Kings and Naval Heroes.” 
Illustrated by AMy Burrs. 


Now ready, with a Frontispiece, Feap, 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
LITTLE MAGGIE AND HER BROTHER. 


By Mrs. GEORGE HOOPER, 
Author of “ Recollections of Mrs. Anderson’s School,” “ Arbell,” &c. 


Now ready, Imperial 16mo, price 3s. 6d., coloured, 5s. 


NURSERY CAROLS, 


Illustrated with 123 Pictures by Ludwig Richter and Oscar Pletsch. 


WRITTEN EXPRESSLY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Cloth, gilt edges, 5s.; or, with Coloured Illustrations, %. 


THE CHILDREN’S PICTURE-BOOK OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


With 130 Illustrations. 


Uniform with “The Children’s Picture-Book of Good and Great Men;” “The 
Children’s Picture-Book of English History ;’ “ The Children’s Bible Picture-Book.” 
WRITTEN EXPRESSLY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


With 16 large Illustrations, cloth, red edges, 2s. 6d. each; or, with Coloured 
Illustrations, 3s, 6d. each, 


1. THE CHILDREN’S PICTURE-BOOK OF 
SCRIPTURE PARABLES. 


2. BIBLE MIRACLES, 
3, THE LIFE OF JOSEPH. 4, BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


*,* land 2 in One Vol., gilt edges, 5s. ; coloured, 7s. 6d. 


LONDON: BELL AND DALDY, 186, FLEET STREET. 
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COMPLETION 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA. 


Conducted by CHARLES KNIGHT. 
The is published in Four Drvisions, 
each Division being complete in itself. 


THE CYCLOPZDIA OF GEOGRAPHY. 
THE CYCLOP.EDIA OF BIOGRAPHY. 


THE CYCLOPAZDIA OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE CYCLOPADIA OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Each Division of the English Cyclopedia is sold as a separate Work. 
GEOGRAPHY 4 Vols. £2 2 0; or, 2 Vols., half morocco, £210 0 


BIOGRAPHY 6 Vols., 300 3 Vols., » 312 0 
NATURAL HISTORY 4 Vols, 2 2 0 2 Vols., ” 210 0 
ARTS AND SCIENCES, 8 Vols., 416 0 4 Vols, a 512 0 


*,* For full details, see Prospectus, which may be had from the Publishers, 
or —_— any Bookseller. 


From tHe Workina Mxn’s MaGazing, Norember, 1861. 

“Mr. Charles Knight has at length completed his ‘ English Cyclopwdia’ on the 
foundation of the excellent but now lagging ‘Penny Cyclopedia.” We mention it 
here because it is a book for every Working Men's College Library. The total cost of 
it, in stout half morocco, suited to long service, is £14 4s.; but it is also sold in parts or 
numbers as required, It consists of eleven great volumes, two devoted to Geography, 
three to Biography, two to Natural History, and Four to Arts and Sciences. No 
critic ean pretend to have read it; but only to have read init. All, however, speak 
highly, most highly, in its praise ; its peculiar meriis seem to consist in its convenient 
divisions ; and a large degree of completeness combined with a very moderate price.’ 


BRADBURY and EVANS, 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet-strect, E.C. 


Price 16s. cloth, Icttered, 
EMBRACING ALL THE SEAT OF WAR POINTS, 


AN ATLAS OF NORTH AND CENTRAL 
AMERICA, 


Being Nineteen Maps selected from the Useful Knowledge Socicty’s Series, 
with the addition of a Map of the United States, showing the Area and 
Extent of the Free and Slave-holding Territories. 

“The United States are given with great fulness in this series.”"—Saturday Review, 


LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 6, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


This day is published, in cloth, price 5s. 


VERSES AND TRANSLATIONS. 
By C.8.C. 


CAMBRIDGE: DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO. LONDON: BELL & DALDY. 


This day is published, price lis, 


A PLAIN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
CRITICISM OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


For the Use of Biblical Students. 


By FREDERICK HENRY SCRIVENER, M.A. 
Of Trinity College, Cambridge, Rector of St. Gerrans, Cornwall, 


“In templo Dei offert unusquisque quod potest: alii aurum, argentum, et lapides 
pretiosos: alii byssum et purpuram et coccum offerunt et hyacinthum. Nobiscum 
bené agitur, si obtulerimus pelles et eaprarum pilos, Et tamen Apostolus contemti- 
Diliora nostra magis necessaria judicat.’ Prologus Galeatus, 


CAMBRIDGE: DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO, LONDON: BELL & t DALDY. 


Second Edition, this dy is published, price 14s, 
OBSERVATIONS ~- 


ON THE ATTEMPTED APPLICATION OF 
PANTHEISTIC PRINCIPLES 


TO THE 


THEORY AND HISTORIC CRITICISM OF THE GOSPEL. 


By the late W. H. MILL, D.D., F.R.A.S. 
Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of Cambridge. 


Edited by his Son-in-Law, the Rev. BENJAMIN WEBB, M.A. 
Perpetual Curate of Sheen, Staffordshire. 


CAMBRIDGE: DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO. LONDON: BELL & DALDY. 


0: READE’S STRANGE BUI TRUE STORY. 
JUST OUT, 
THE THIRD EDITION OF 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. 


To be had at all respectable Libraries. 


TRUBNER AND CO., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A NAVVY. 
See ““MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE” for December, 1861. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and at all the Railway Stations. 


COVENTRY PATMORE’S NEW POEM. 


“THE VICTORIES OF LOVE.” 


Concluding Part in “MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE” for 
December, 1861. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and at all the Railway Stations. 


RAVENSHOE. 


By HENRY KINGSLEY, Author of “ Geoffry Hamlyn.” 


Chaps. XLI. to XLIITI., “MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE” for 
December 1861. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
Sold by ail Booksellers, Newsmen, and at all the Railway Stations. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED PERIODICAL. 


On January Ist, 1862, will be published, in Post 8vo, price 3d., No. I. of 


66 
THE CHURCH BUILDER,” 
A Journal of Church Extension in England and Wales, 
In Connexion with the Incorporated Society for Promoting the Enlargement, 
Is. 


Building, and Kepairing of Churches and Chape 
To be continued Quarterly. 


RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON; 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


On Thursday, the 12th Sicilia ia will be 1 be published 


THE EXTRA DOUBLE NUMBER FOR CHRISTMAS, 
PRICE FOURPENCE, OF 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, 


ENTITLED 


TOM TIDDLER’S GROUND, 
CONTAINING 


I, Picking up Soot and Cinders. IV. Picking up Waifs at Sea. 


Il. Picking up Evening Shadows. V. Picking up a Pocket-Book. 
LL. Picking up Terrible Company. VI. Picking up Miss Kimmeens, 
VU, Picking up the Tinker. 


SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S NEW SERIAL, 
A STRANGE STORY, 


Will be completed in March, when 


A NEW NOVEL BY MR. WILKIE COLLINS 
Will be commenced, 


Published in Weekly Numbers, Price 2d., also in Monthly Parts and Half-Yearly 
Volumes, Wellington-street, Strand, W. C.; and by Messrs. Cuarpman and Haut, 
193, Piccadilly. 


LONDON SOCIET Y: 


A.NEW ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. MAGAZINE 
oF 
LIGHT AND AMUSING LITERATURE, 
THE HOURS OF RELAXATION. 


CONTAINING 

SELECT TALES; BIOGRAPHY AND ANECDOTE OF SOCIAL CELEBRITIES; 
‘TABLE TALK; OBSERVATIONS OF LIFE AND MANNERS; BEMINI- 
SCENCES OF DISTINGUISHED LEADERS OF SOCIETY; THE ROMANCE 
OF LONDON LOCALITIES; LEAVES FROM THE HISTORY OF OLD 
ENGLISH FAMILIES; ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO B80CIAL AMUSE- 
MENT; POPULAR STUDIES—LITERARY, CRITICAL, ARTISTIC, AND 
SCIENTIFIC; HOLIDAY NOTES AND INCIDENTS OF TKAVEL; QuEs: 
TIONS OF DOMESTIC INTEREST AND TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


The First Number will appear on February 1, 1862. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


*,% All Literary and Artistic Communications should be addressed to 
the ‘Editor, accompanied by envelopes for their return, if necessary. 


OFFICE : 49, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


NOTICE.—** “THE SEVEN SONS OF MAMMON,”. ". by 
GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, Author of “ Dutch 
Pictures,” &c., is now ready at every Library. 


Now ready, price 5s. , 
DUTCH PICTURES: with some Sketches in the Flemish 


Manner. By GEORGE Apgyeess Saua, Author of “Seven Sons of Mammon,” 
*Twice Round the Ciock,” 


Now ready, at every Library, in Two Vols., price 12s, ’ 
THE SELF-DIVORCED; or, the School for Wives. By 
Captain CURLING, Author of * “The Soldier of Fortune,” &c. 
London: Trxstex Brorusns, 18, Catherine-strect. 
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MACMILLAN & CO. 


HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


THE LETTER AND THE SPIRIT: 


Six Sermons on ~ Ins) iain of Holy Scripture, preached before the University of 
Oxford. By C P CHR TIEN, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and Rector of 
Cholderton Wilts In cloth, 5s, 


CAVOUR: A MEMOIR. 


With a Portrait from an Original Photograph. By EDWARD DICEY, Author of 
“ Rome in 1860.” Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s, 6d. 


at fheneum writes well, and with care. His book is short, intelligent, and trustworthy.”— 
“The ‘simp le, manly, graphic memoir of the greatest statesman of our own. if not of any 
Pere We should be deeply grateful for it if only for the vigour with which it brings 
hearty disinterestedness in Count Cavour’s great 


age, 
out this muty, an 
genius.”’—Spectator. 


MEMOIRS, LETTERS, AND REMAINS OF 
ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE. 


Translated from the French by the Translator of “ Napoleon’s Correspondence with 
King Joseph.” With large Additions, In Two Vols. Crown 8vo, price 21s. 


“* The appearance of this book inan English dress will be welcomed by every politician 
and every Englishman capable of appreciating exhaustive and solid thought. .... 
not know another writer, unless it be Pascal, who leaves precisely the same impression.” 


iron men of the 19th century have exercised a more remarkable influence. . . . Charm 
ing as specimens of style, but they are of infinitely greater value, as showing the inner 
life of a man who was as simple as a child, and yet as gifted as any of the many learned 
writers and scholars whom France has produced,’ "—Bell’s Messenger. 


THE PLATONIC DIALOGUES 
ENGLISH READERS. 


By Dr. WHEWELL. Vol. I. 7s. 6d. Vol. IJ, 6s.6d. Vol. III. 7s, 6d. 
wh ae cannot ~ two opinions, we should think, as to the skill with which the work is 


THE PRISON CHAPLAIN ; 


A MEMOIR OF THE REV. JOHN CLAY, late Chaplain of aati Gaol. With 
Selections from his Correspondence, and a Sketch of Prison Discipline in England, 
By HIS SON, 8vo, cloth, 15s, 


“it 1 aga a vigorous account of the penal system in England in past seer: and in 
our 0 It exhibits in detail the career of one of our latest prison reforme: 
we believe with truth, to have been one of the most successful, and certainly in his judg- 
ments and opinions one of _ most cautious aud reasonable, as well as one of the most 
ardent.”—Saturday Keview. 


FOR 


PICTURES OF OLD ENGLAND. 


By Dr. REINHOLD PAULI. Translated, with the Author’s Revision, by E. C. OTTE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s, 6d, 


= Breqgats the facts of history with the pleasing accessories of a romance.”—Clerical 
fournal, 


THE HUMAN HAND AND THE HUMAN FOOT. 


By G. M. HUMPHRY, M.D., F.R.S., Lecturer on Surgery and Anatomy in the 
of Cambridge. With’ numerous Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 


“ We cordially recommend the hook to the patie and the profession; the former cannot 
but be benefited by it, and the members of the latter, even hoa accompli shed anato- 
mists, will be both interested aud amused ‘et the novel way in which many of its points 
are brought forward.”—Luucet. 


LIFE OF EDWARD FORBES, F.R.S. 


LATE PROFESSOR OF NATURAL HISTORY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


By Dr. G. WILSON and A. GEIKIE, F.G.S, 8vo, with Portrait, 14s. 


“He was in every sense of the word a h his end ents rose above mere 
talent into the higher atmosphere of Review. 


FOOT-NOTES FROM THE PAGE OF NATURE; 


Or, FIRST FORMS OF VEGETATION. By Rev. H. MACMILLAN, F.R.S.E. 
With Numerous Illustrations and a Coloured Frontispiece, Feap. 8v0, ¢ cloth, 5s. 
A popular work on Mosses, Lichens, Fresh-water Algew, and Fungi. 
“ Written with considerable beauty of diction, and discovers an enth' 


usiastic fondness 
pe Nature upon the Author’s part, which has made the composition of it a real labour of 
love, Its descriptive passages are truly re and grateful.”—Spectator. 


SERMONS PREACHED. IN THE CHAPEL 
OF TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 


By GEORGE SALMON, D.D., Fellow and Tutor. Crown Svo, 6s, 


“These sermons are the productions of a clear and strong intellect, fine culture, and 
manly p ractical piety. They are eminently the discourses that should’ be delivered’ ina 


m the ST of the day, which 
¥ recognise and discuss Without acquiring in troversial character,”— 


CREATION IN PLAN AND IN PROGRESS: 


AN ESSAY ON TIIE FIRST CHAPTER OF GENESIS. By JAMES flowophy ik 
M.A., F.R.S., Plumian Professor of Astronomy and Experimental Phil 
the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“ Prof. Challis’s volume appears to us by far the best reconsiiiation of 


with Scripture that we have as yet seen. It is to be remembered, that it doar | 
the more Fecent discoveries in survey.” —Critic, 


SERMONS PREACHED IN RUGBY SCHOOL 
CHAPEL. 


By FREDERICK TEMPLE, D.D., Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, 
and Head Master of Rugby School 8yvo, cloth, lus, 6d. 


MACMILLAN & C0’S NEW LIST. 


Second Edition, Three Vols., £1 11s. 6d. 


TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. ities 

TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. 

By OLD BOY. 


Seventh Thousand, 1 handsome), ted and bound in cloth, 4s, 6d.; 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY 
Of the Best Songs and Lyrical Poems in the English Language. 


th Ni by F. T. PALGRAVE, 


Dedicated by permission to the Poet Laureate. With a Vignette after a Design 
by T. W [Now ready. 


Iv. 
Uniform with “Taz Gotpgen Tezasury,” 


THE CHILDREN’S GARLAND FROM THE 
BEST POETS. 


Selected and Arranged by COVENTRY PATMORE. 
With a Vignette after a Design by T. Woolner, [ Zmmediately. 


Small 4to, handsomely printed and seat tee Illustrations from Designs 
by the Author, 


THE LADY OF LA GARAYE. 


By the Hon. Mrs. NORTON. 
f Lansdowne. 
Dedicated to the Marquis o 
vi. 
Uniform with “ Taz Gotpzn TrEasvey,” 


RAYS OF SUNLIGHT FOR DARK DAYS. 
A Book of Select Readings for the Suffering. 
With a Preface. 
By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, 
Second Edition, handsomely printed with red lines, [Now ready. 


vil. 
Second Edition, Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


EDWIN OF DEIRA. 
By ALEXANDER SMITH. 
Feap. Ore, cloth, Se. 
EARLY EGYPTIAN HISTORY, 
WITH DESCRIPTIONS OF THE TOMBS AND MONUMENTS, 
FOR THE YOUNG. 


By the Auruor of “Sipngy Grey,” “Mra axp 
[Vow ready. 


[Ox December 11th, 


THE NORTHERN CIRCUIT. 
Brief Notes of Travel in Sweden, Finland, and Russia. 
[Nearly ready. 
Feap. 8vo, 
GOBLIN MARKET AND OTHER POEMS. 
By CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. 
With Two Illustrations from Designs by D. G. —_— “Tn 
Feap, 8v0, cloth, 


LESSONS IN LIFE AND GODLINESS. 
A Selection of Sermons Preached in the Parish Church of Doncaster. 


By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Vicar. 
[Next week, 
xt. 
Crown 8vo, 


THE SUPERNATURAL IN RELATION TO 


THE NATURAL. 
With Special Reference to Existing Controversies. 
By JAMES McCOSH, LL.D. 


Professor of Logic and Mi 


etaphysics in Queen’s Belfast, Author of 
“The Metnod of Divine Government 


(In January. 
In Crown 8vo, 


SERMONS PREACHED IN HARROW 


SCHOOL CHAPEL. 


By the Rev. H. MONTAGU BUTLER, M.A., Head Master. 
[Neat week, 


MACMILLAN AND CO, CAMBRIDGE; 
AND 23, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


ENGLISH SACRED POETRY. Selected and 


Edited by the Rev. R. A. Witimort. Illustrated by Holman Hunt, 
J. D. Watson, J. Gilbert, J. Wolf, &e. Feap. 4to, cloth elegant, gilt 
edges, 21s. 


TENNYSON’S PRINCESS. | Illustrated by D. 
Maclise, R.A. Small 4to, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


KEATS’ POETICAL WORKS. With One Hundred 


and Twenty Illustrations, Original and from the Antique, by George 
, A Memoir by R. Monckton Miinzs, and Portrait. 
Small 4to, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 93. 


BIRDS (NATURAL HISTORY OF). By the Rev. 
J. G. Woop, M.A., F.L.S. With upwards of Five Hundred Original 
Illustrations from Designs by Wolf, Zwecker, H. Weir, and Coleman ; 
engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, 18s. 


GRIMM’S HOUSEHOLD STORIES. With Two 


Hundred and Forty Engravings by E. H. Wehnert. Post 8vo, cloth 
extra, gilt edges, 7s. Gd. 


JACK MANLY: HIS ADVENTURES BY SEA 


AND LAND. By James Grant, Esq., Author of “The Romance of 
War,” &e. &e. With Llusirations by Keeley Halswelle. Feap. Svo, 
cloth extra, 5s. 


A BOOK OF NONSENSE. By Epwarp Lear. 
With upwards of One Hundred Illustrations by the Author. Oblong 
4to, fancy boards, 3s. 6d. 


THE NURSERY PICTURE BOOK. With Six 
Hundred and Thirty Illustrations by the best Artists. folio, with an 
emblematical cover printed in colours, 5s. 


RIDDLES AND JOKES. New Series.’ By Epmunp 


Rovutteper. Feap. 8vo, fancy boards, 1s. Eighteenth ‘Vhousand. 


THE PICTURE-BOOK OF BIRDS. By the Rev. 
J.G. Woop, M.A. With Two Hundred and Forty-two Illustrations, 
by Wolf, Weir, and Coleman. 4to, cloth extra, 5s. 


HOW TO MAKE THE BEST OF IT: a Domestic 


Tale for Young Ladies. By Anyez Bowmay. Illustrated by Absolon. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


SCHOOLBOY HONOUR: a Tale of Halminster 


College. By the Rev. H.C. Apams, M.A., Author of “ Tales of Charlton 
School,” &e, Illustrated by Julian Porteh. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE RED ERIC: OR, THE WHALER’S LAST 


CRUISE. By R. M. Battantyne, Author of “The Young Fur 
‘Traders,” “The Coral Island,” &c. Llustrated by Coleman. Feap. 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


THROUGH LIFE AND FOR LIFE: a Story of 
Discipline; a Tale for Young Ladies. By the Author of “Annie 
With Llastrations by J. D. Watson. Square Feap. 8vo, 

loth, 3s. 6d. 


TALES OF CHARLTON SCHOOL. By the Rev. 
H.C. Apams, M.A. With Illustrations. Feap, 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


EILDON MANOR: a Tale for Girls. By the Author 


of the “ Four Sisters,” &c. Illustrated by J. D. Watson. Feap. 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE CHERRY STONES: a Tale of Charlton School. 
Rev. H. C. Apaws, M.A. With Illustrations. Feap. 


ROSA: a Story for Girls. Translated from the 
the French by Mrs. J. C. Fiercuer. With an Illustration. Feap. 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 


THE FIRST OF JUNE. By the .Rev. 
Apams, M.A. With Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


THE TWINS AND THEIR STEPMOTHER: a 
= Present Day. With Illustrations by F. Walker. Feap. 8vo, 


THE BOY’S PLAY-BOOK OF SCIENCE By J. 
H. With Four Hundred Illustrations by H. G. Hine. Post 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


BRUIN; OR, THE GRAND BEAR-HUNT. By 
Captain Mayye Rerp. With Original Lllustrations by Zwecker. 
Ecap. 8vo, cloth extra, 53. 


DIGBY HEATHCOTE; OR, THE EARLY DAYS 
OF A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN’S SON AND HEIR. By W. 
IUustrated by Harrison Weir. Feap. 8vo, cloth extra, 


PLAY HOURS AND HALF HOLIDAYS. By 
——e Hlustrated by W. 8. Coleman. Feap. 8vo, 


ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, & ROUTLEDGE, Farriagdon-strect. 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS OF NEW WORKS. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of MARY GRANVILLE 
(Mrs. Delany). With Interesting Reminiscences of the Court of Queen 
Charlotte. Part II. Edited, with Notes, by the Right Honourable Lady 
Taanover. Three Vols. 8vo, with numerous beautiful Engravi 


50s. (Immediately. 


LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of CANTERBURY; 
from the Mission of Augustine to the Death of Howley. By Waiter 
Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Vol. LI. 15s. 

m 


WITS AND HUMOURISTS. By Times. 
Including Swift, Steele, Foote, Goldsmith, the Two Colmans, Sheridan, 
Porson, Rev. Sydney, James, and Horace Smith, and Theodore Hook. 
Two Vols. Crown 8vo, with Four Portraits, &c. 18s. 

[Nearly ready. 


A RESIDENCE AT NAGASAKI AND HAKO- 
DATE in 1859-60. Withsome Accountof Japan. By C. P. Hopesoy, 
H. M.’s Consul at those Ports. With Letters on Japan by his Wife. 
Crown 8vo, with numerous Llustrations. 10s. 6d, Now ready, 


MEMOIRS OF RICHARD III. AND HIS CON- 
TEMPORARIES. By J. H. Jesse, Author of “ The Court of England 
under the Stuarts.” 8vo, with Portraits and Plans, &c. 15s. 

[Now ready. 


THE AMERICAN UNION; its value and real effects 
on the well-being of the American People, the causes of its disruption, 
and probable results of the present conflict ; with an examination of our 
own interest in the issue; and an Inquiry into Secession as a Constitu- 
tional Right. By James SPENCE. 8vo, 10s. 6d: { Now ready. 


FRANCATELLI'S COOK’S GUIDE AND BUT- 
LER’S ASSISTANT. 1060 Recipes, and 40 ee 5s. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE EARL OF DUN- 
DONALD. (Lorp Cocnrane.) Popular Edition. Price 5s. 
[Now ready. 
“We may safely predict for this work an unbounded popularity A narrative of 
heroic adventure, every line of which should be perused by Englishmen.” — Times, 
“Ought tu be a prize-book in every military and naval schou!.”—London Review, 


EAST LYNNE. A New Edition. In Three Vols. 
{ Now ready. 
“A capital story, full of plot, passion, incident, and character.”—TIliustrated News, 


CREASY’S (SIR EDWARD). THE FIFTEEN 
DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE WORLD, from Marathon to Waterloo. 
8vo. Eleventh Edition. 10s. 6d. [Now ready. 


CREASY’S (SIR EDWARD). RISE AND PRO- 
GRESS OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. Post 8vo. Sixth 
Edition. 7s. 6d. [A New Edition nearly ready. 


BUCKLAND’S CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


First SEries. Srconp Serres. 


RATS. WILD CaTs. 
FISHES. EAGLES. 
MONKEYS. HELGHOGS. 
SERPENTS. WORMS. 
FROGS, &c. &e. DOGS, &e. &e. 
[Now ready. 


Each series price 6s, each. 


INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. The Popular Edition. 
Price 5s. Also in Two Vols., 8vo, with all the Lilustrations of John 
Leech and George Cruikshank. 15s. 


McCAUSLAND’S (DR. QC.) SERMONS IN 
STONES; or, Scripture confirmed by Geology. Kighth sates 2 


JAMES’S NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT BRITAIN, 
to the Battle of Navarino: Containing the best account of the 
American War in 1812. Six Vols. Small 8vo, with Portraits. 30s. 

[Now ready. 
“The best naval History of England. Its impartial statement of facts is so well 
established that it was constantly referred to by French naval officers visiting my 
ship in the Mediterranean to deeide any question in discussiou.”—ApmiraL Siz 

Ma.coum, 


LONDON: BICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET,. 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, 
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The Saturday Review. 


BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 


MANY COPIES OF EACH OF THE FOLLOWING NEW AND CHOICE WORKS 


ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


AND MAY BE OBTAINED WITHOUT DELAY BY ALL SUBSCRIBERS. 


Du Chaillu’s Explorations in Africa. 
Thornbury’s Life of J. W. M. Turner. 
Selections from the Writings of John Ruskin. 
The Story of Livingstone’s Travels. 

The Young Stepmother, by Miss Yonge. 
Burton’s Visit to Great Salt Lake City. 
Kingsley’s Town and Country Sermons. 
Life of Rev. Joseph Sortain. 

De Tocqueville’s Life and Correspondence. 
Scott’s Gleanings in Westminster Abbey. 
Hide and Seek, by Wilkie Collins. 4 New Edition. 
Memoirs of Serjeant Marjouram. 

Olmsted's Travels in the Cotton Kingdom. 
Forbes’s Campaign with Garibaldi. 
Andersson’s Travels on the Okavango. 
Bishop Smith’s Visit to Japan. 
Wyndham’s Travels in Norway. 

Vacation Tourists, edited by Galton. 
Petherick’s Travels in Egypt. 

Raikes’s Correspondence with Wellington. 
Motley’s History of the Netherlands. 
Travels in Egypt, by Emily Beaufort. 
Thackeray’s Lectures on the Four Georges. 
Smiles’s Lives of the Engineers. 

Tom Brown at Oxford. Warp and Woof. 
Napier’s Life of Admiral Napier. 

Great Expectations, by Charles Dickens. 
French Women of Letters, by Julia Kavanagh. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 

Goldwin Smith on Rationalism. 

Colenso’s Translation of the Romans. 

The Romance of a Dull Life. 

Sunsets on the Hebrew Mountains. 

The Last of the Mortimers, by Mrs. Oliphant. 
Guizot’s Christian Church and Society. 
Gosse’s Romance of Natural History. 

Bilas Marner, the Weaver of Raveloe. 

Our Social Bees, by Dr. Wynter. 

Life of Edward Forbes, by his Sister. 
Churton’s Life of Joshua Watson. 

Max Miiller’s Lectures on Langage. 

Miss Gwynne of Woodford. 

Trench’s Lectures on the Seven Churches. 
Thornbury’s British Artists. 

Hiad’s Exploring Expedition in Canada. 
Turner’s Residence in Polynesia. 

ASson’s Life of Lord Castlereagh. 

The Seven Sons of Mammon. 

Travels in Palestine, by Frederica Bremer. 
Schubert’s Life of the Duchess of Orleans. 
Autobiography of Mrs. Delany. 


Early Egyptian History for the Young. 
Good for othing.-Serd and Done! 

| Smith’s Lectures on Modern History. 

| Trish History and Irish Character. 

|  Casalis’s Residence in South Africa. 
Lovel the Widower.— Maidenthorpe. 
Buckle’s History of Civilization, Vol. 2. 
Stanley’s Lectures on the Eastern Church. 
Autobiography of Cornelia Knight. 

Bain on the Study of Character. 
Tannhiiuser.—King Daher’s Daughter. 
Dale’s Life of Angell James, 

The Martyrs of Spain. 

Life of John Clay, the Prison Chaplain. 
Jesse’s Life of Richard the Third. 

Forest Creatures, by Charles Boner. 
Swinhoe’s Chinese Campaign of 1860. 
Dutch Pictures, by G. A. Sala. 

Watson’s Life of Porson. 

Tracts for Priests and People. 

The Old Manor’s Heir.——East and West. 
Dicey’s Life of Cavour. 

The Constable of the Tower. 

Lewin’s City and Temple of Jerusalem. 
The Stokesley Secret. East Lynne. 
Fragments of Truth, by A. J. Scott. 
Glencreggan, by Cuthbert Bede. 

My Heart’s in the Highlands. 

Temple’s Sermons preached at Rugby. 
Paul Foster’s Daughter. 

Recollections of A. and N. Welby Pugin. 
Tilley’s Visit to Japan. 

| Constance Dale——The Broken Troth. 

| <A Hero in Spite of Himself. 

The Literary Women of England. 
Hunt’s Saunter through the West End. 
The Chronicles of Ethelfled. 

Miss Strickland’s Bachelor Kings of England. 
Conway’s Forays among Salmon. 
Calderwood’s Philosophy of the Infinite. 
Davis’s Researches in Carthage. 

Hook’s Lives of the Archbishops. 
Forbes’s Travels in Iceland. 

Letters from Florence, by Mrs. T. A. Trollope. 
Berlepsch’s Sketches in the Alps. 
Finlay’s Greek Revolution. 

St. John’s Four Conquests of England. 
Alford’s Odyssey of Homer. 

Robins’s Defence of the Faith. 

Challice’s Court of Louis XV. 

The Old Folks at Home, by Mrs. Gatty. 


Wi s Wanderings of the Children of Israel. 
No Church, by the Author of “ High Church.” 
‘Page’s Past and Present Lifeon the Globe. 
Ear! Stanhope’s Life of Pitt. 
-Autobi y of Mrs. Piozzi. 
Von Sybel’s History of the Crusades. 
Parsonage.——The Silver Cord. 
Hore Dr. John Brown. 
Memoirs of Sir Ralph Abercromby. 
Gasparin’s Near and Heavenly Horizons. 
‘Smith’s Life of Wesley. 
Wolseley’s in China. 
er's History o ern E 
Jane's Life of Dr. re. 
Chretien’s Lectures on Inspiration 
Cross Country, by Walter Thornbury. 
Catlin’s Life among the Indians, 
Broad Shadows on Life’s Pathway. 
Wheel within Wheel.—Wheat and Tares. 
The Oxonian in Iceland. 
Montalembert’s Monks of the West. 
Tallack’s Visit to Malta. 
The English Cathedral, by Beresford-Hope. 
Sermons, by Bishop Thomson. 
Canada, by Mrs. Edward 
Norman Sinclair.— Notice to Quit ! 
Pearson’s Early Ages of England. 
Taylor’s Spirit of the Hebrew Poctry. 
Perry’s History of the English Church. 
Stanford’s Life of Joseph Alleine. 
Pauli’s Picture of Old England. 
Social Life in Australia, by a Lady. 
Madame Pfciffer’s Last Voyage. 
Bicknell’s Track of the Garibaldians. 
Westgarth’s Australia. 
Celebrated Friendships, by Mrs. Thomson. 
| Beever’s Notes on Fields and Cattle. 
on 
pine By-ways, by a 5 
Henry IV. and Marie de Medici. 
Buckingham’s Court of Victoria. 
La Beata, by T. A. Trollope. 
Memoirs of Royal Ladies, by Emily Holt. 
Berkeley's Sportsman in the Prairies. 
Catlow’s Sketching Kambles in.the Alps. 
Lockhart’s Residence in China. 
Elsie Venner.— Market Har' 
Studies from Life, by Miss Mulock. 


Tom a le’s , a New Edition. 
! Morell’s ental 


The following Works, and many others, announced for Early Publication, will also be added when 
ready in numbers fully proportioned to the demand :— 


Aids to Faith, by Various Writers. 

The Lady of La Garaye. by Mrs. Norton. 
Keble’s Life of Bishop Wilson. 

Stanley’s Lectures on the Jewish Church. 
Life of Prof. John Wilson. 
Correspondence of Leigh Hunt. 

Life of Edward Irving, by Mr. Oliphant. 
Darwin’s Notes on Intercrossing. 
Mullen’s Memorials of Lacroix. 
Rawlinson’s Five Great Monarchies. 
Poems, by Mrs. Browning, a new Vol. 
The Christian Life, by Dean Ramsay. 


Marryat’s Year in Sweden. 

Butler’s Harrow School Sermons. 

Gilchrist’s Life of William Blake. 
Burgon’s Letters from Rome. 

| ‘A Volume of Replies to “ Essays and Reviews.” 

|  Hullah’s History of Modern Music. 

Patterson’s Lectures on Art. 

Three Cities in Russia, by C. P. Smyth. 

Across the Carpathians in 1860. 

Religio Chemici, by Dr. George Wilson. 

Drayson’s Common Sights in the Heavens. 

Mommsen’s History of Rome. 


Life and Times of Louise Juliane. 
Goulburn’s Thoughts on Personal Religion. 
The Soul’s Exodus, by Baldwin Brown. 
Domestic Life in Palestine. 

Leslie’s Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Underground London, by John Hollingshead. 
Rosetti’s Early Italian Poets. 

Hartwig’s Life of the Tropies. 

At the Sea-Side, by Shirley. 

Ww ’s Odyssey of Homer. 

Mende ’s Letters from Italy. 

Poems, by a Painter. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


FIRST-CLASS COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, THREE GUINEAS AND UPWARDS, 
ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. . 


Prospectuses will be forwarded postage free on application. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON ; CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER; AND NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
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The Saturday Review. 


(Dec. 7, 1861. 


NEW BOOKS AND WORKS 


IN PROGRESS. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE 


for December, 2s. 6d. 


CONTAINS 


UTILITARIANISM, By Jonw Stuart Conclusion. 

DUTIES OF ENGLAND TO INDIA. 

GOOD FOR NOTHING; OR, ALL DOWN HILL. By the Author of 
“ Digby Grand,” “The Interpreter,” &c. Conclusion. 

COWPER’S POEMS. 

MEXICO. 


YELITZA AND HER BROTHERS. A Servian Ballad. 


BARREN HONOUR, A Tale. the Author of “ Livingstone,” “Sword 
and Gown,” &. Chapters VIII.—X. 


BETWEEN THE CATARACTS WITHOUT A DRAGOMAN. By G. J. Cartzy. 
VESTIGIA RETRORSUM. By Arrnur J. Munsy. 
SHAKSPEARE AND HIS LATEST STAGE INTERPRETERS, 


GOOD FOR NOTHING; OR, ALL DOWN HILL. 


By G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE. 
Two Volumes, Post Octavo, 16s, 


CANADA: WHY WE LIVE IN IT, AND WHY 
WE LIKE IT. 
By Mrs. EDWARD COPLESTON. 
Foolseap Octavo, 2s. 6d. 
THE YOUNG STEPMOTHER; 


OR, A CHRONICLE OF MISTAKES. 


By the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
10s, 6d. 


MARTHA BROWN, THE HEIRESS. 
By the Author of “Dorothy.” 
Foolscap Octavo, 5s. 


HOPES AND FEARS; 
OR, SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF A SPINSTER. 


By the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
Cheaper Edition, in One Volume, 6s. 


MY HEART’S IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


By the Author of “The Nut-Brown Maids.” 
10s. 6d, 


BABY BIANCA. 


By Mrs. VALENTINE. 
4s, 6d, 


TALES FROM THE GERMAN OF TIECK. 
Second and Cheaper Edition. 2s. 6d. 


BALLYBLUNDER: AN IRISH STORY. 


6s. 


GRYLL GRANGE. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Headlong Hall.” 
7s. 6d, 


THE STUDY OF CHARACTER, 
INCLUDING AN ESTIMATE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


‘By ALEXANDER BAIN, -Professor of Logic in Aberdeen. 


THE DESTINY OF THE CREATURE, AND 
OTHER SERMONS. 
By CHARLES J. ELLICOTT, 
Dean of Exeter, and Professor of Divinity, King’s College, London. 
Second Edition, In the Press. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY SERMONS. 


By the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY, 
Rector of Eversley, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 


Feap. Octavo, 6s. 


MISCELLANEOUS LECTURES AND REVIEWS. 


By RICHARD WHATELY, D.D. 
Archbishop of Dublin. 


Octavo, 8s, 


By the Author of ‘‘The Recreations of a Country Parson.” 
LEISURE HOURS IN TOWN: 
ESSAYS CONSOLATORY, HSTHETICAL, MORAL, SOCIAL, AND DOMESTIC. 


A Selection from the Contributions of A. K. H. B. to Fraser's Magazine. 
In the Press. 


A HISTORICAL SURVEY of the ASTRONOMY 
OF THE ANCIENTS. 


By Sir GEORGE CORNEWALL LEWIS, Bart., M.P. 
In the Press. 


THE VITA NUOVA OF DANTE. 


TRANSLATED, WITH AN INTRODUCTION AND NOTBS, 


By THEODORE MARTIN. 
In the Press. 


THE HISTORY OF MODERN MUSIC. 


A COURSE OF LECTURES DELIVERED AT THE ROYAL 
INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


By JOHN HULLAEH, 
Professor of Vocal Music in King’s College and in Queen’s College, London 
of Charterhouse, 


In the Press. 


Demy Octavo, 9s. 


CONSIDERATIONS ON REPRESENTATIVE | 
GOVERNMENT. 
By JOHN STUART MILL. 

Second Edition, Demy Octavo, 9s. 


REVOLUTIONS IN ENGLISH HISTORY. 


By ROBERT VAUGHAN, D.D. 


Vou. IL—REVOLUTIONS OF RACE. Octavo, 15s. 
» IL—BEVOLUTIONS OF RELIGION, Octavo, 15s. 


THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 
WITH NOTES, GRAMMATICAL AND EXEGETICAL, 


By WILLIAM WEBSTER, M.A. 
Late of King’s College, London, and formerly Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge ; 


And WILLIAM FRANCIS WILKINSON, M.A. 
Vicar of St. Werburgh’s, Derby, formerly Theological Tutor in Cheltenham College. 


Now Complete in Two Volumes, Octavo, £2 4s. 


Vol, I—THE FOUR GOSPELS AND ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, £1. 
» Il—THE EPISTLES AND THE APOCALYPSE, WITH INDICES, £1 4s. 


LONDON : PARKER, SON, AND BOURN, WEST STRAND. 
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